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Tory Victory in Britain 


The Conservative Party of Great Britain 
under the Jeadership of Mr. Edward Heath 
have won the general elections contrary to 
all expectations. For weeks political prophets 
had been busy making prophecies about the 
result of the British elections, and no one 
expressed any doubts about the certainty of 
a Labour Victory. All those who knew the 
art of piercing the darkness of the unknown 
and discovering what lay behind it, made 
guesses with the air of scientific: fact finding 
and said Harold Wilson was going to win by 
a 12% majority or by a majority which 
expressed in arithmetical terms varied from 
0l to 12 per cent. That this apparently 
scientific way of making estimates was no 
better than making guesses, at random was 


obvious from the wide variations that the 
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estimates displayed ; but no one said so, for 


fear of offending the all powerful votarics of 
statistics. 


The only persons who did not take all 
these prophecies seriously and continued to 
carry on their work of anti-Labour propagenda 
were Mr. Edward Heath and his many 
supporters. While political oracles wastad 
their time in uselss guesswork the conservative 
party machine searched every nook and ccrner 
of the British isles to discover new suppcrters 
for the Tories and dissidents 
from 


moving eway 
the Labour camp. The Conservative 
propaganda followed the time honcu-ed 
British method of concentrating on maters 
understood easily by the common man. 
Political philosophy of the abstruse variety, 
fears and doubts of a profound and complex 
nature, arguments which were understood only 
by learned persons and a technical apprcach 
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to matters of everyday life, were avoided by 
Heath who believed in appealing to the 
common sense of the people. When he talked 
about Prices and Taxes the wisemen said to 
him he was following a wrong track; for 
Wilson could not he proved to be in the 
wrong in the field of the nations economy. But 
Heath said, all the same, that he thought 
Labour's economic policy was wrong. It 
was that meant continued inflation. 
“We would have a 3-shilling loaf, a shilling 
bus fare and a shilling telephone call, and 
we would have a f0-shilling pound to pay 
them out of’. He predicted that with 
Labour in office again milk will be up 
two pence a pint, jam up 8 pence a pound, 
sausages up 9 pence, coal up £ 2-10 sh. a ton, 
He declared that Wilson’s ‘sunshine 
economy”, meant “four years squeeze and 
four months sunshine.” Wilson, he said was 
good at making promises but he kept his 
promises by making the tax payers meeet the 
costs by increased payments under some other 
heads, Manipulations could create appear- 
ances; but could never really improve the 
economic health of the nation. When Labour 
propaganda was claiming great improvements 
in trade, the May Trade figures showed a 
decline of nearly £ 25 million pounds. This 
eertainly helped Heath to prove his case. 


one 


Edward Richard George Heath is the son 
ofa master carpenter. He didnot go to a 
Pubic School, but completed his peed ae 
ona scholarship to Balliol College, Oxi 
Some snobs detect a faint trace of an accent 
in his speech. He is,’ of course, true to the 
traditional type of a Tory politician. He is 
well dressed, has polished manners, is aloof 
and gives an impression of upper class bringing 
up. He does not make a secret of his family 
back ground and has no hesitation in 
expressing his own views very clearly when 
they differ from those of Tories of ack- 


ord. | 
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nowleged pedigree. The Heath-Powell rela-. 
tions are not very good. As far as one can i 
judge Heath does not approve of Powell’s | 
racialism, Powell no doubt, will go on with 
his campaign against the immigration of non- 
whites into Great Britain, One will therefore ` 
have to wait for a declaration of policy in 
this field from Heath. It is not very likely that © 
the British Prime Minister will permit Enoch 
Powell to dictate to him his line of action 
relating to non-white immigration in Great 
Britain. But while British public opinion ` 
is swayed by racial questions, British politi- 
cians will have to handle these matters 
sensibly, justly and in a manner which will © 
safeguard Britain’s international relations. | 
Britain cannot expect to be the hub of a 
commonwealth of nations and treat some of 
the constituent nations of that commonwealth 
with contempt. 


Mr. Heath will have to 


problem 
South 


relations. 


face very similar 
the Anglo- 
Anglo-Rhodesian 
It is quite likely that the South 
Africans and the Rhodesians will change their 
attitude towards the non-white majorities in 
their States under pressure of international 
disapproval. Butif the British, at this stage, 
boost their morale by watering down this 
general disapproval of their treatment of the 
non-whites; things may become somewhat 
different and advantageous for the south African 
and Rhodesians whites, We should be watching 
for any change of policy of the British in this 
field as that will really signify more than. what 
it will appear superficially to be. 


in his handling of 
African and 


Fundamentally, no British Government can 
have a totally new policy in any sphere of 
administration. Labour or Conservative, the 
British follow certain ideals of progress which 
cannot switch back to anything entirely 
contradictory, The ideals of fair play, Justice, 
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social security, equality and all that sort of 
thing cannot be replaced by anything else. 
When a nation follows a clearly demarcated 
path of progress it cannot retrace its steps. It 
has to go on along that chosen path. Political 
opinion has to fit in with the needs of progress, 
The conservatives therefore will continue along 
the same path ; but there will be differences 
in priorities and preferences. 
are 350000 teachers, 


In Britain there 
350000 nurses, 700000 


local government manual workers, 315000 
miners, 100,000 electricity workers and 
numerous other government employees. The 


conservatives may deal with them slightly 
differently, but where the aim of the new 
government will be more popularity and a 
general’ acceptance by the public of the untried 
benevolence of the Tories, the policy relating to 
the well being of the government employees, 
will have to be generous, 


Mr. Heath’s pronouncements relating to 
national integration will have to be given a fac- 
tual shape through removal of factors causing 
disunity. There factors are many and more 
will be.cropping up as steps are taken to 
appease some groups while others await their 
turn. If Mr. Heath tries to reduce taxation 
and to put brakes upon all inflationary moves 
in public finance ; he will find difficulties with 
ways and means. Fixing prices will naturally 
curb business expansion and that will be likely 
to increase unemployment and less of trade. 
But Mr, Heath will want full employment and 
a favourable balance of trade. 


In short everything points to difficult days 
for Mr. Heath and his party. There will of 
course be responses from some foreign nations 
including members ef the commonwealth. 
How far their satifaction at Britains conser- 
vative victory will be expressed in terms of 
economic collaboration with the British, is a 
‘matter about which one can only make vague 


and general guesses. No doubt a number cf 
very affluent nations have felt happy over the 
Conservative victory. This ought to prove 
helpful to Britain. Mr. Heath, however, will 
have to take full advantage of this psycho- 
logical factor practically ; by modification cf 
Britains international economic relations whici 
are at all times dependent on the hard facts 
of economics, 


Labour in Opposition in Britain 


Labour politicians have always proved 
to be very effective in putting up an oppositicn 
and Harold Wilson in opposition will not fail 
to be really powerful and impressive. Every 
act of the conservatives will be analysed and 
cut to shreds and the public will know all 
about the weak points of Tory aims and objects 
in all fields of national life. So that although 
Edward Heath might succeed in keeping the 
price of bread and jam low in Great Britain, 
he will find his “policy” subjected to ruthless 
castigation and any move towards things that 
have been left behind in the march forward at 
the call of progress will bring charges of 
decadence and reactionary conduct upon him. 
Mr. Heath, therefore will have to watch nis 
steps as he deals with immigration, Rhodesia, 
South Africa and American involvements in 
West and South East Asia. There is, of course, 
one thing that will be of help to him. I: is 
the policy that the ‘previous Labour govern- 
ment followed. It was never very progressive 
or in keeping with internationally accepted 
ideals of developing proper human relations, 
So that if Mr. Heath is criticised by the 
Labour members, he could always answer 
back “you were no different.” 


One has to admit that the British Labour 
Party politics has not been very 
at home or humanistic in foreign relations. 
So if some one said Mr. Heath was g:ving 


socia.Jstic 
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something genuine in place of make believe 
idealism, one might come quite near the truth. 


Dangerous Chemicals in Food 


India is as yet fairly unaffected by the very 
common Euro-American food habits which put 
tinned food in almost every kitchen. In the 
Western countries most babies are bottle fed 
and the use of baby foods is nearly universal. 
When the babies grow up they eat tinned and 
bottled articles of diet at every meal and carry 
these habits with them during the rest of their 
lives. Cakes, pastries, Jams, jellies, marmalade, 
butter, powdered or condensed milk, cocoa, 
coffee, egg-malt-milk preparations, breakfast 
foods, tinned fish, canned meat, preserves, 
condiments, tinned fruit, fruit juice, squash, 
syrups—one can go on endlessly to make a 
very long list of various food articles 
preserved, flavoured, coloured, vitaminised, 
and .made more tasty and attractive by the 
addition of synthetic additives. In India most 
people prepare their food at home from 
ingredients which come from the fields, the 
orchards, the farms, the fisheries or the forests. 
In the cities some people buy jams, jellies, 
condenséd milk and tomato kechup ; but most 
people do not. Cakes, pastries or the Indian 
style sweets like Sandeth, Rasgulla, Barf, 
Sohun Halwa, Amriti and crystallised Morubba 
are made in many places. These sophisticated 
edibles and things like lozenges, jujubes, boiled 
sweets and chewing gum often have colouring 
and flavouring additives which are usually 
made of synthetic chemicals. 


Latterly in the Western countries specialists 
in the field of food analysis have discovered that 
many of the additives considered harmless so 
far are proving not so safe for human 
consumption. Some artificial sweetners have 
been found to be extremely dangerous. When 
fed to animals these have produced cancer, 


Other emulsifying, flavouring and colouring 
additives have been found to be quite unsafe, 
though these have been in common use over 
the decades in most Western countries, 


In India, the use of colouring material in$ 
sweets is common and nobody bothers much 
about their harmlessness in the strictly scienti- 
fic manner. Anything goes if it is nota quick 
acting poisonous stuff. Among Westernised 
people the use of vitamine tablets as well as of 
most other tinned and bottled food articles, is 
common, Our health officials donot yet have 
the outlook that Western health experts and 
food analysts have. It is quite possible that 
we are exposing our citizens to grave dangers 
by permitting the use of synthetic food 
additives in a lax and easy going manner. It 
is time that we developed the right outlook in - 
this sphere and gave our food analysts proper 
training and education, so that they could 
detect the presence of dangerous chemicals in 
our factory and shop made delicacies. In 
America 5000000 people die of cancer annually 
and many of them contract the disease through 
eating tinned and bottled stuff of the wrong 
kind. We donot know how many people die 
that way in India. But many do. 


An Industrial Giant of Asia 


The Japanese, during the Second World 
War, won phenomenal victories in the 
beginning and swept the British forces out of 
the Singapore Malay area as well as from 
Burma. Large numbers of Indian troops were 
left behind by the retreating British dnd were 
made prisoners of war by the Japanese. These 
soldiers later joined Subhash Chandra Bose’s 
Indian National Army and fought the British 
Army in India in an attempt to invade India 
and drive the British out of this country. The 
Japanese successes, however, could not be 
maintained against the mass air attacks made 
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by the U.S. air force and the Japanese slowly 
retreated to the islands of Japan and suffereda 
terrible pounding from the US Super Fort- 
resses. The war was eventually won by the 
Americans by use of atomic bombs which 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
causing the death of thousands of non com- 


battants and great suffering to many more. 


who were subjected to the lethal rays of the 
atomic explosions, It was a great shock to 
Japanese morale and the U.S.A. occupied 
japan militarily in a very total manner for 
some time before handing back ‘the powers of 
government to the Japanese on condition they 
gave up all warlike preparations permanently. 
This the Japanese did and the American 
occupation of Japan ceased. 


The Japanese political economic build up 
after this went on entirely on the lines of 
scientific industrialisation and the modernisa- 
tion of Japan in every sphere of national life. 
The Japanese roads, railways, housing 
agriculture, sanitation, hygiene and other 
institutions and establishments were not only 
given a new look but were fundamentally 
reorganised in a manner, which made the 
Japanese a totally modern nation in point of 
scientific development of their way of life, 
which included the economic institutions of 
Japan. To-day Japan is one of the most 
modern nations of the world, with a producti- 
vity which is second only to the U.S.A. in the 
nonscommunist world. The Japanese are 
numerically about one fifth of the Indian 
people but their annual national product is 
Rs. 104400 crores that is more than five times of 
the Indian National Product (which is less than 
Rs. 20000 crores. The Japanese are now the 
biggest ship building nation in the world and 
have sold 5.1 million tons of shipping to 60 
countries. In manufacturing motor cars, Japan 
is only second to the U.S.A. 


The Japanese have to import huge quan- 
tities of coal, oil, iron as well as bauxite, lead 
and zinc; and to do this, they have. to export 
all sorts of goods to foreign countries. The 
Japanese have given up war, so they say; but 
with the worlds’ greatest merchant fleet 
moving in and out of hundreds of ports and 
going up and down the myriad shipping lanes 
of the world ; the Japanese will need a navy 
at any time. So will they require an air force. 
A military build up in Japan, therefore will 
be inevitable. And when that happens, the 
Japanese will doubtless so organise things that 
they will become as great a military power as 
any other nation. Originally the U.S.A. did 
not like the idea of allowing Japan to grow in 
military strength, but now, with China 
looming ominously as a spectre of doom for 
other nations, the Americans, are perhaps not 
so reluctant to see Japan develop her military 
strength. But what sort of defences should a 
nation which has renounced war be allowed 
to develop? The “air force” of Japan consists 
mainly of types of air-craft which are obsolete. 
Some are modern fighters. The Japanese have 
industries which can easily build proper air 
defences for Japan. They have also the know- 
how and the resources to be a nuclear power. 
The Chinese have developed nuclear weapons 
in a substantial manner. The Japanese would 
not like to be defenceless against possible 
Chinese attacks. 


The Japanese defences are inadequate. The 
army or Ground Self-Defence Force has 174000 
Persons. and reserves of 30000 men, They 
are divided into 5 armies of 12 infantry 
divisions; 1 mechanized division and one 
airbornebrigade. The Navy or Maritime 
Self-Defence Force has 8 submarines, 1 guided 
missile destroyer, 18 frigates, 2 minelayers, 
34 minesweepers, 20 patrol vessels andgmany 
other minor craft. 10 Submarines, 14 
destroyers and some other ships are under 
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construction. The navy air arm consists 
of about 200 air craft of various types. The 
Atr Self Defence Force consists of 7 squadrons 
of Star Fighters, 8 squadrons of sabreday 
figoter, 1 squadrons of reconnaissanc fighters, 
2 squadrons of transports and helicopters and 
otters types of aircraft. Japan’s national 
income is increasing at the rate of 16%. The 
basic economic | agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, industry, 


geceration, commerce, 


activities are 
mining, 

tourism, shipping, 
road transport, aviation, Posts- 
Telegraph, Telephone, Television-radiobroad- 
cass and banking. All are intensively deve- 
loped. Compared to Japan 
incomes of West Germany and Great Britain 
are worth 


power 


ral ways, 


considering. Japan’s national 
income is £ 53.3 thousand million’s. Those 
of West Germany and Great Britain are 
£ 45.8 thousand million and 55 thousand 


million. 
Demand for Abolition of Presidents’ Rule 


IX one would go by what the political 
parties say, there is a very strong demand in 
W. Bengal for reestablishment of ministerial 
rule in the state. Presidents’ Rule according to 
the political party propaganda, is disliked 
by the people and they wish that it should 
be abolished immediately. These statements 
come irom the political parties. The people 
of West Bengal have not so far expressed 
any great disapproval or approval of President’s 
Rule. Some have criticised the Governor 
for his weakness in tackling the problems that 
arise every day, others have asked for his 
recall: but, generally speaking, the public, 
as opposed to political party men, have said 
very little about the administration of the 
state since the fall of the united Front Govern- 
ment. They could have spoken against the 
failure of the Governor to suppress lawlessness, 


the national | 


to remove, at least partially, the wide spread 
unemployment among the people of the state, 
to induce the government departments to 
get things done at a faster pace, the courts to 
deal with pending cases and to handle the 
problems of roads, railways, public transport, 
housing, sanitation and many others connected 
vitally with the life of the people. But such 
criticism has been left mainly unexpressd. 
The reason for this probably has been the 
general satisfaction of the people at the fall 
of the U.F. government. “Any- kind of 
government would be more sufferable than 
the government that the U. F. set up’’?; so 
thought the non-party men and women of 
West Bengal who constitute the general public. 


It is only to be expected that the political 
parties would like to come back to power. 
After all that is why these parties have come 
into existence. Superior ideas from books of 
political philosophy or social ethics are 
paraded by the political parties to provide 
a colourful and attractive raison d'etre for 
themselves. But the real reason for setting 
up the parties has always been the desire to 
control administration and to obtain the 
‘loaves and fishes’ of office for the party 
members. The outcry therefore for reestab- 
lishment of ‘democratic’ government in the 


- state is nothing more or less than a demand 


for reinstatement of Party Rajin West Bengal. 
The people however donot share this eagerness 
with the various party leaders. They are 
enjoying their respite from the ideological 
interpretations of the laws of the land and 
would like to enjoy this freedom from the 
fads and fancies of revolutionary thinkers 
for a little longer. 


Most people donot think that the party 
men who were elected at the last elections 
rendered a good account of the trust the voters 


placed in them, They also failed to keep the 
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government they formed in power for more 
than a few months. One would therefore 
expect that the Legislative Assembly should 
be dissolved in due course and that fresh 
elections should be held in 1972 by which 
time the people should be ready to discover 
proper candidates to vote for. As things are, 
nobody has devoted much thought to the 
question of finding suitable persons to repre- 
sent them in the new Legislative Assembly. 
They have found the political party candidates 
mostly undependable ; but they cannot really 
set up candidates as speedily as political parties 
can, There should therefore be fresh elections 
but not with any great hurry. Hustle and 
bustle with the elections will enable the 
wrong type of persons to grab power again 
and cause suffering to the public. 


More Land for Cultivation 


The problem of reclaiming land of the non- 
cultivable class and to convert the same to 
cultivable has been there since the dawn of 
history. In the beginning it was a question of 
cutting down trees or setting fire to forests in 
order to create wide open fields for agricultural 
use. This has now been stopped in most 
countries as forests are no longer permitted to 
be cut down, rather tree planting for afore- 
station has become the rule. Land for 
reclamation no longer means forest land, which 
cannot really be called non cultivable. Forest 
areas really are very fertile, have ample sources 
of water in natural high rain fall, streams and 
springs. Subsoil water is also presant in these 
areasin ample quantities and can be easily 
tapped if found necessary. Land that is really 
-non-cultivable is usually sandy, rocky, situated 
in meagre rain fall areas, devoid of other 
sources of water, chemically lacking in fertility 
or affected by salinity or other faults of soil 
chemistry. Such lands abound in this world. 


About one third of the land surface of the earth 
being arid deserts. 


Generally speaking some rocky or sandy 
soil can be easily reclaimed for cultivation by 
removing surface sand or rocks and by irriga- 
tion where water can be procured by diverting 
streams, building dams, digging or boring wells 
and similar engineering arrangements. But 
there are wide areas where such reclaiming 
cannot be achieved due to lack of rain fall, 
streams or springs and subsoil accumulation of 
water. Some of these non-cultivable lands are 
near the sea and can be irrigated by desalina- 
tion of sea-water; but the high cost of doing 
this prevents such undertakings. If some 
method could be formulated for low cost 
desalination of sea water, much land on tne 
coast line of different countries, which are 
sandy, rocky and waterless, could be brought 
under cultivation. But such methods donot 
yet exist. 


In India irrigation that is possible is often 
neglected. Quite a lot of land can be used 
for agricultural purposes, if only arrangements 
are made for irrigation. Some of this work 
has been carried out at a crawling speed ; 
but much remains to be done. The question 
of desalination of sea water and using the 
same for irrigation can only be considered 
when cheaper methods of reclaiming ron- 


cultivable lands have been made use ofina 
But experiments 
should be carried on to discover cheaper ways 
of using salt-water for irrigation; as, sooner 
or later, the need for reclaiming seaside lands 
will become an active economic issue. 4 


more extensive manner. 


Anil Baran Roy and Akhand Bharat 


Anil Baran Roy one time associate of 
Sri Aurobindo is now the president of the 
Akhand Bharat Sangh, a political party for 
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reuniting India and Pakistan, He took a party of 
10 perscn to enter East Pakistan from the West 
Bengal side in order to preach this cult of 
reunion, He was prevented by the Indian 
police to cross the border, who said to him 
that if he crossed into Pakistan the police of 
of that country would show him scant respect 
and cause him much suffering and harassment. 
So, in order to save him, from such treatment, 
they would not let him cross over into East 
Pakistan. Sri Anil Baran Roy said the two 
countries were one and should be reunited. 
Countries meant more than governments and 
the countries should therefore be reunited. He 
said he would go from State to State to preach 
reunion of India and Pakistan and left the 
place. Anil Baran Roy, the octogenerian 
revolutionary is tenacious and strong minded 
and can be expected to carry out his ideas 
actively and with thoroughness. The partition 
of India never did ‘any good to anybody and 
caused great suffering to millions of innocent 
persons, It was arranged for by the British 


rulers of India through agents provocateurs 


who organised riots, mass murders, looting and 
arson on a large scale to prove that the Hindus 
The 
The Hindus 


and the Muslims had lived in India as one | 


and the Muslims were two nations. 


arguments were all utterly false. 


people, speaking the same languages, eating 
very similar food, putting on similar clothes 
and living in the same villages as inhabitants 
of the same geographical areas for nearly a 
the British 


discovered that they were separate “‘nations’’. 


thousand years before agents 
The partition of India was made on the basis 
of a gigantic falsehood and Anil Baran Roy 
has a solid foundation of historical, racial and 
He will of 


course be opposed by the Congress as well as 


linguistic facts to his platform. 


by the Communist politicians who had been 
supporters of the British at the time of the 
partition. The Communists had been pro- 
British even before that as the British were 
allies of the Russians during the Second World 
War. 


the two countries are fundamentally one. 


But there is no denying the fact that 


POLITICAL SCENE IN UGANDA 
"sg. K. SAHU 


The attention ofthe whole ‘world was 
drawn towards Uganda when the 44-year-old 
President Milton Obote was shot and wounded 
by an unknown gunman at the Lugogo 
Stadium in Kampala on 19th December an 
hour before mid-night. He was shot as he 
triumphantly left Lugogo Stadium, Kampala, 
where the Uganda People’s Congress Delegates 
conference had adopted the comm3n man’s 
charter written by him, and the National 
Service proposals. In the conference hall, the 
conference had urged the government to 
amend the constitution to make Uganda a 
one-party state. 


This incident came only two months after 


the assassination of President Shermarke of 
Somalia and less than six months after 
Kenya’s Minister for Economic Planning and 
Development, Mr Tom Mboya, was shot down 
in Nairobi. 

The shot atthe President echoed around 
the world and was heard in Peking and 
Washington, in London and Moscow, in Dar- 
es-Salaam and Accra. This echo reminded 
many of the echo of the first shotin the 
American Revolution which developed into 
awar of American Independence against 
England and a universal demand for national 
independance and sovereignty. 

It also reminded many of the echo of the 
first shot fired at Bastile that brought an end 
to monarchy and feudalism in France and 
resulted in a universal demand for republican 
form of government. 

It furthermore reminded many of the echo 
of the first shot fired in the Russian Revolution 
which brought Tsarism to an end in Russia 
and established socialism there, the success of 


2 


which has opened the eyes of many to demand 
economic and social justice and the control əf 
the wealth of their countries. 


The Lugogo shot was followed, after five 
weeks, by the cold-blooded murder of the 
deputy army chief of Uganda and his wie. 
Brigadier Pierino Okoya, Commander of the 
Second Ugandan Infantry Brigade and deputy 
army chief and his wife were shot dead at their 
home in Gulu, Northern Uganda, on 25th 
January. 


The official announcement did not give any 
reason for the shooting and the officials also 
declined to comment on the possibility o? a 
link between the two incidents. The Minister 
of Internal Affairs, Basil Bataringaya made 
a statement on 30th January that “the recent 
events in the country which included ghastly 
attempt at the life ofthe President and the 
cold-blooded murder of Brigadier Okoya of 
the Uganda Army and his wife and ocher 
shameless killings in recent months, clearly 
indicated that many more enemies of the stabi- 
lity of the country were in the midst of the 
society.” 


These two incidents 
questions : 


pose a number of 
was the assassination attempt on 
the life of Obote an attempt at a coup? Was 
it politically motivated or linked in anyway 
with resentment in the former kingdom of 
Buganda following the 1961 abolition of 
Uganda’s hereditary kingdoms? Was it a 
manifestation of Obote‘s unpopularity among 
the masses of Buganda, whose traditional 
ruler, the Kabaka, was unceremoniously custed 


from his kingdom three years ago? Cr was 


it an attempt to kill what the President stood 
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for, namely, complete independence and sove- 
reignty, rebublicanism and socialism ? 

To answer these questions, one has to look 
back into the immediate past of Uganda, and 
its tribal, political and cultural eomplexes. 

Dr. Obote was elected Prime Minister in 
1962. Four years later he became President 
aiter his government ousted the Kabaka of 
Buganda-Sir Edward Mutesa who died in 
London about three months back-as President 
of the Uganda Republic. Although the Kabaka 
Buganda is dead, the Bugandans have not 
accepted the Nilotic leadership of Dr. Obote. 

In East Africa tribal considerations are 
more imminent than in other African 
countries. Tanzania is devoid of rampant 
tribalism, firstly because oftoo many small 
scattered tribes, and secondly there not being a 

single tribe strong enough to ‘dominate others. 
Unitke’ Tanzania, in Kenya, the Bantu 
Kikuyus and sister tribes are almost at logger- 
heads with the Nilotic Luos and others; and 
in Uganda, the Nilotic northern tribes are up 
against the traditional Bantu tribes like 
Buganda, etc. 

Jr. Obote himselfis a Nilotic and comes 
from a sister tribe of the Luos in Kenya. From 
the shores of Lake Nyanzain Kenya to the 
northern borders of Uganda and even 
Southern Sudan, the Nilotic Luos, Langis and 
other sister tribes dominate. The Bantus 
dominate the centre of Ugands, Bugands and 
surrounding areas in Kenya, they are powerful 
enough to dominate the government. 


During his eight years in power though Dr. 
Obcte has created a favourable image abroad 
of Uganda and of himself, he failed at 
home to reconcile the Bagande or take into 
account their feelings about the Kabakaship. 


The Baganda are a proud and sensitive 
peopie who consider themselves superior to 
other tribes of Eastern Africa, 
explorers found the kingdom had an organized 


European 


system of government and high traditional 
values which other tribal groups lacked at 
the time. The British never completely 
colonised the kingdom, rather some sort of 
internal self-government, like that of Indian 
Princely States under imperialism, was given 
to the Bangandan kingdom in Uganda. The 
Baganda also showed an intelligent ability 


to cooperate with ihe Britishers. But now 


there are signs of their recognizing the need 


to work with their new overlords, despite 
the disregard for their feelings he had shown 
by such acts as installing the defence ministry 
in the building that formerly housed the 
Kabaka’s government and renaming the 
traditional route of the Kabakas, which lies 
in front of it, “Republic way”, 

The Bugandas are so emotionally attached 
to the Kabaka that they cannot appreciate — 
the fact that feudal kingdom is an anachronism 
in the 20th century and a hindrance to 
progress. However, nothing concrete has been 
done even by the government to educate or 
enlighten the Buganda masses. They have 
been denied a chance to express their feelings 
onthe issue or to feel that they are part of 
the new Uganda through elections, although 
some of the Buganda elite hold high posts in 
the government and the civil service. And 
the rumours of Sir Edwards poisoning in 
London added fuel to the fire. So the whole 
political scene of Uganda is being guided 
more by tsibal considerations than by any- 
thing else. 

Since independence Uganda has had no 
elections and the country is being ruled, on 
the strength of the army, whose commander, 
Major General Idi Amin, is a non-Buganda 
like Obote himself, A state of emergency 
has existed in Buganda for the past three 
ycars and scores of Buganda are held in 
detention without trial e.g. five former 
ministers and three former chiefs and the 
former army commander are in detention. 
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Hence without the support ofthe army, 
which is dominated by the northerners, Obote 
would not be able to hold Uganda in one 
piece, 
$ Despite the fact that since 1962 the stan- 
dard of living of the people of Uganda has 
been raised almost seven times than they 
were sn the colonial time. Obote is still being 
hated by the Buganda. 

The immediate provocation to shoot at 
the President seems to be the adoption of 
Gommon Man’s Charter, which was written 
by him and which codified the hopes of the 
common man, In Uganda the interpretation 
of the shooting followed the pattern of a 


prophesy by certain Mukigo who said, after 


“completing reading the common man’s 
tcharter, “They will not allow him (the Presi- 
dent) to implement it.” 

The common man, viz., the peasants the 
workers, the fishermen, the cattle keepers and 
the like who live by their own sweat, inter- 
preted the shot at the President as a shot 
at their hope, faith and purpose in life. 

Outside Uganda the meaning and inter- 
pretation attached to the shooting were one 

-and the same, namely, that reactionary forces 
who are opposed to the enlightened and 
progressive policies of the President were 
behind the shooting in order to reverse the 
policies of serving the interests of the common 
man, to that of serving the interests of a 
few people and of foreigners. 

The assassination attempt on the life of 
Dr. Obote, however, was not an attempt at 
a coup. In Ghana the 1966 coup succeeded 
because the middle class army and police 
officers and civilservants were united. In Uganda 
the young northern officers of the new army 

~ have no visible motive for seeking to over- 
throw the regime—and even if they had, 


they would not find it easy to cooperate with 
the civil servants, who are still predominant- 
ly Bantu, if not Buganda. The President 
atthe same time was successfulin bringing 
the army under his control. 

Immediately after the incident, for security 
reasons, a state of emergency was proclaimed 
which was lifted after some time. The 
government also banned Ugandas main 
opposition Democratic Party, saying it was a 
danger to peace and order, The Uganda 
National Union, which hastwo members ir 
Parliament, was also banned, along with 
other groups including the National Socialis. 
Party and the Uganda Vietnam Solidarilr 
Party. 

The attempt on the life of President Obots 
seems to be organized by the same grouo 
(Baganda) of pre-1966 revolution, but under 
new leadership. However, no one can doukt 
the popularity of Obote, among the masses 
of Uganda but for the Baganda, who stood fcr 
a righteous cause, who stood for complete 
independence and sovereignty, republicanism 
and socialism. 

Further, there does mot seem to be any 
relation between the two incidents in Uganda. 
The cold-blooded murder of Brigadier Okoya 
and his wife is still is a mystery. 

Though Dr. Obote isnow out of danger, 
the nature of injuries that he has got in the 
mouth are such that they deprive him of the 
power of oratory, for which he is renowned, 
and finally it might end his political career. 
If this happens the man who is more likely 
to succeed him is Basil Bataringaya tne 
Minister for Internal Affairs and another 
non-Muganda. But without the support of -he 
army and Major General Idi Amin he also 
would not be able to hold Uganda in one 
piece. 


ADVERTISER PRESSURE ON NEWSPAPERS AND DEMOCRACY 
SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


The Haryana Government headed by a 
orotege of Mrs. Gandhi has done with respect 
to a newspaper of that State what an 
opponent of Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. K.B. Sahay 
had only threatened to doin Bihar in 1967; 
The Haryana Government has decided to 
withhold all its advertisements from the daily 
newspaper Tribune whose present editor is the 
recipient of Padmabhushan award for his good 
work in the field of journalism. This action 
stows that when it comes to humiliating news- 
p2pers there is a remarkable unity among 
Congressmen of all shades. And why Con- 
gressmen alone; Delhi Municipal Corpor- 
ation dominated over by the Jana Sangh had 
already announced withdrawal of advertise- 
ments from Pro-Mrs, Gandhi newspapers 
like the National Herald and Patriot. In 1967. 
the shortlived West Bengal Government 
headed by Dr. P. C, Ghosh had done likewise 
by withholding advertising from some news- 
papers, 

When a government withholds advertise- 
ment it is not acting so much 
Government as it is seeking to bring economic 
pressure upon the newspapers to conform to 
its line. For ifa newspaper has contravened 
legal or constitutional provision the 
Government could take recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings. The very fact that the government 
hed no legal objection to the working of the 
newspaper in Haryana is proof enough that 
the Tribune hns been pursuing a correct 


as a 


any 


journalistic course. Ifthat course is not to 
the liking of some politicians in Chandigarh it 
is poor justification for them to pour their 
wreth upon the newspaper. working from 


behind the constitutional screen of a State 


Government. This is indeed a misuse of the 
governmental authority. Undoubtedly there 
could be no ground for criticizing the decision 
of the government to withhold advertise- 
ments if it had reasonably come tothe con- 
clusion that the newspaper had ceased to be an 
effective medium of public communication. 
Obviously the Haryana Government is in no 
position to say so about the Tribune which is 
the most effective daily in the Haryana— 
Punjab region. Moreover if a review were to 
be undertaken of the advertisements dished 


d 


` 
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out by various State Governments to news- 


papers some most revealing disclosures are 
likely to be made about the various practices 
followed by them. 

The decision of the Haryana Government 
is clearly anti-social. If is not difficult to see 
what would happen to journalism in the 
country if all the leading advertisers were to 
emulate the example set by the Haryana 


Government. A newspaper cannot exist without ` 


advertisement. Therefore stoppage of adverti- 
sement is a powerful ,economic instrument 
agzinst the newspaper which cannot to be 
tolerated in a democracy, Not that the 
Tribune is really likely to suffer much economi- 
cally as a result of this action of the indignant 
politicians. But the principle that any 
advertiser is free to act wilfully to withdraw 
advertisement from a newspaper ls patently 
subversive of democracy and militates against 
the Constitutional right of the freedom of the 
press. 

The people in the country supported the 
public sector in the belief that, among other 
things, it would ensure the observance of 
better standards ‚by all concerned. Unfortu- 


"y 
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nately the Congress politicians have so 
distorted the public sector that there 
are few adherents of the public sector 


left in the country outside the ranks of the 
immediate beneficiaries among the politicians 
and the civil servants, The .Congress politi- 
Clans of the left variety had been vociferous 
against so-called “monopoly press which even 
in its worst conduct did not muzzle the voice 
of its critics. It is not impossible to read of 
the bitter criticism of the leading 
industrialists in the newspapers run by them. 
Is the same criticism of the “Champions of the 
freedom of criticism” available in the press 
dominated by these elements? The people 
have been provided, by this monstrous act of 
the Haryana Government, a forestaste of what 
is likely to happen when the press is nationa- 
lized or taken over by the government? It 
will only reflect the opinions and fads of the 
political clique in power. They are free to 
vote for nationalization of newspapers or 
against it. 

It would be helling less than the whole 
truth if the role of the press itself in bringing 
about this sorry state of affairs is overlooked. 
The news agencies dominated over by a few 


most 


newspapers do not take cognizance of what 
happens to smaller When the 
editor of a Calcutta newspaper is threatened it 
is flashed all over India. But not when it 


newspapers, 


happens in Patna. The most conscientious 
work of Patna reporters is liable to go un- 
noticed by them. Even in the few cases when 
such news is transmitted very few editors take 
note of them. The editor of the Tribune is 
lucky in that his statement has 
been carried in detail by the news agencies. 
This has happened because he lives nearer 
New Delhi, Had he lived ina remote town 
like Patna or Gauhati his suffering would have 
gone unnoticed, There is an organization 


indeed very 


called the All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference which, despite its name, refuses to 
take cognizance of what happens outside 
New Delhl. The so-called “national press” 
assome New Delhi newspapers like to call 
themselves has no time for protecting the 
interests of journalists and newspapers else- 
where. Is the working Journalists’ Federation 
Where is the evidence of its 
alertness for the protection of the rights of 
newspapers and journalists ? The truth is that 
the organizations of journalists are more con- 
cerned with ideological and trade union 
matters than with the maintenance of pro- 
fessional integrity of journalists and the free- 
dom of the press. Asa result the attack on 
the legitimate functioning of the press fails to 
evoke any response in them. A very special 
responsibility in this regard rests on the editors 
and leaders of the organization of the journa- 
lists. Like the adage thata people gets the 
government it deserves it is equally true that 
the press gets the treatment it deserves. The 
press in the country has worked in the role of 
courtiers—some for the right and some for the 
left and has in the process lost the suscepti- 
bility, and the independence, to feel the insult 
and redeem its honour.’ So journalists can be 
humiliated with impunity and newspapers 
punished not because they have done anything 
wrong but precisely because they work hone- 
stly and conscientiously. In the ultimate 
analysis it is not, however, a matter which 
could be left safely to the journalists and 
newspaper owners to decide. For what 
happens to the press, one of the principal 
channels of social communication, concerns 
every citizen, since in the muzzling of the 
press, his freedom to express an opinion and 


any better? 


communicate it, is muzzled. Politicians at least 
ought to know it-if not when they are in 


power-when they are out of power and office ! 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE ADIVASIS 


Dr. A, K. SUR 


The problems of the Adivasis constitute a 
distinct challenge to India of today, Today 
there is to be noticed among the Adivasis the 
upsurge of a great struggle for identity. This 
upsurge for self-determination among the 
Adivasis is the natural outcome of the neglect 
with which they have been treated since India 
won her freedom some 23 years ago. Over 
these years no earnest attention has been paid 
to the problem of improving the lot of the 
Adivasis.’ As a result they have continued to 
remain as backward a sector of India’s popula- 
tion.as ever. To a great extent this has been 
due to lack of any political consciousness 
amor.g the Adivasis, The political ‘consciousness 
of the Adivasis is very poor. They are not 
even aware of the major 
Indien politics. 


development in 
About their poor level of 
political knowledge it was recently reported 
in tks press (The Statesman May 19, 1970) that 
“very large percentage of Munda, Oraon and 
Kheria voters are hardly aware of the split 
in the Congress”, As a matter of fact what- 
ever political consciousness has of late awake- 
ned in them has been due to the spadework 
of the Jeftist political parties. The Adivasis 
have many neglected problems of economic, 
social, cultural and educational importance, 
and it is these weak links in their existence 
which have been taken advantage of by the 
leftist groups. These problems can be proper- 
ly understood only against the demographic, 
socio-economic and cultural background of 
these people. 


The demographic background 


The Adivasis are the foundation of India’s 


population. Living in the shadowed and 


secluded solitude of hills and forests they repre- 
sent the most ancient stratum of population. 
They constituted no less than 6.80 per cent 
of the population in 1961 and 6.23 per cent 
in 1951 They are dispersed all over the 
country, but the main concentration of them 
is in the central regions of India. Thus of 
the total Adivasi population of 2,98,79,249 
in 196], no less than 2,19,09.661 are concen- 
trated in the mountainous terrain of the 
Vindhya-Aravalli-Satpura ranges in the heart 
of India. -The Adivasis living in these regions 
constitute no less than 72.5 per cent of their 
total number in India. They are distributed 
as follows: Madhya Pradesh 6,68 million, 
Orissa 4,22 million, Bihar 4.20 million, West 
Bengal 2.03 million, Maharastra 2.40 million, 
and Rajasthan 251 million. Other major 
tracts in which they live are Assam 2.07 million 
Gujarat 2.75 million, Andhra Pradesh 1.32 
million, Kerala 0.3 million, Madras 0.25 
million, Mysore 0.19 million, and Nagaland 
0.34 million, Thus the heart of tribal India 
lies in the central part of the country. 

Though the Adivasis constitute only 6.80 
per cent of the total population of the country, 
yet they have different statistical status in 
different States of India, As constituent 
element of the total population of the respec- 
tive States, their percentage varies widely—~ 
from 93.09 in Nagaland to only 0.81 in Mysore. 
The relative position of the Adivasis in the 
total population of the respective States may 
be indicated as follows: Nagaland 93.09 per 
cent, Manipur 31.95 per cent, Tripura 31.53 
per cent, Orissa 24.07 per cent, Andamans 
22.22 per cent, Madhya Pradesh 20.63 per cent, 
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Assam [9.35 per cent, Gujarat 13.35 per cent, 
Rajasthan 11.67 per cent, Bihar 9.05 per cent, 
Himachal Pradesh 8.01 per cent, Maharastra 
6.06 per cent, West Bengal 5.88 per cent, 
Andhra Pradesh 3.68 per cent, Kerala 1.26 
per cent and Mysore 0.81 per cent. 

It is to be noted that the Adivasi popula- 
tion of India is growing at a faster rate than 
that of Indiaas a whole. Thus between the 
last two censuses of 1951 and 1961 while the 
population of India as a whole increased by 
21.58 per cent, the corresponding increase 
in Adivasi population had been 32.54 per cent. 
In Kerala, Madras, Maharastra, Mysore, 
Orissa and Punjab the rate of growth of Adivasi 
population was very high, 


Racial and Linguistic Base 


The Adivasis constitute a heterogenous lot. 
Racially they belong to two distinct groups: 
Australoid and Mongoloid. The tribes differ 
from one another widely in culture and 
language. A great many of them speak either 
of the two divisions of the Austro-Asiatic 
language, namely Mundari and Monkhmer. 
The principal home.of the Mundari language 
is Chhotanagpur. It includes such forms of 
speech as Kherwari, Kurku, Kharia, Juang, 
Savara and Gadaba. Kherwari is the most 
important. It has several dialects which are 
often wrongly supposed to be distinct languages. 
These are Santali or Har, Mundari, Bhumij, 
Koda, Ho, Tarim, Asuri, Agaria and Korwa, 
The Monkhmer language is spoken by the 
Khasis of Assam. The tribes of southern 
India,. on the other hand, speak dialects of 
the Dravidian language, such as Kodaga, 
Tulu, Toda and Kota. Some dialects of the 
Dravidian language are also spoken by the 
people of Chhotanagpur. Kurukh or Oraon 
is one of them. Another Dravidian language 
is Gond which is spoken by some Adivasis in 
the hilly tracts of Madhya Pradesh. 


Apart from linguistic variance there are 
other cultural variations as well as amorg 
the Adivasis of India. Some of the tribes 
still now maintain their primitive tribal mores. 
This is particularly noticed in the fields of 
marriage and religion. In the latter sphere 
they still now hold animistic beliefs, But many 
of the tribes have become partly Hinduized, 
like most of the Bhils, the Kols and the Gonds 
where the tribal name is on the way to become 
a caste name, and partly Christianized like the 
Oraons of Chhotanagpur. Others again have 
become wholly Hinduized like the Manipuris, 
though they retain their distinctive language 
and eulture. Thus according to the Census 
of 1961, of the total Adivasi population no less 
tham 89°39 per cent were Hindus, 4.19 per 
cent professed tribal religion, 0.34 per cent 
were Buddhists, 0.21 per cent Muslims, £.55 
per cent Christians and 0.34 per cent were 
Buddhists, and 0.34 per cent followed 
other creeds. The largest percentages of 
Adivasis who followed ribal treligion were 
39.85 per cent in Nagaland, 17.34 per cen: in 
Bihar, 14.54 per cent in Assam, and 24.12 per 
cent in Andaman and Nicobar islands, 

The canker of communalism was virtually 
unknown among the Adivasis of India. But 
of late it has emerged as a result of a move to 
amend the Scheduled Castes and Scheculed 
Tribes (Amendment) Act 1967 by which it is 
sought to deny the status of a member of 
Scheduled Tribe to a convert, It is yet to be 
seen whether the proposed move to amend 


‘the relevant Act will be okayed by Parliament, 


but it has already. created a great deal of 
resentment among the Christian tribais all 
over the country. 


Constitutional Safeguards 


If the move noted in the preceding para- 
graph succeeds then the converted Adivasis of 
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India will be deprived of many of the safe- 
guards provided for them in the Constitution 
of India. The constitutional safeguards referred 
to here are contained in Article 46 of the 
Constitution of India which reads as follows : 
“The State shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, and in. parti- 
cular, of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustices and all forms of exploitation’? Other 
sefeguards may 
Thus Article 15 of the Constitution prohibits 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex or place of birth, Article 16 guran- 
tees -equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment. Article 17 prohibits the 
practice of untouchability and provides for 
its abolition, Article 19 provides for freedom 
to practise any profession, or to carry on any. 
occupation, trade or business, Article 23 
prohibits traffic in human beings and forced 
labour, Article 25° provides for social welfare 
and reform or the throwing open of Hindu 
religious institutions of a public character to all 
Article 29 
specifically provides for protection of interests 
of minorities. Article 330 provides for reserva- 
tion of seats for the scheduled tribes in the 
House of the People and Article 332 fcr those 
in the Legislative Assemblies of the States. 
Article 335 provides that the claims of the 
members of the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes shall be taken into consideration, consis- 


classes and sections of Hindus. 


tently with the maintenance of efficiency of 
administration, in the making of appointment 


to services and posts in connection with the . 


affairs of Union or of a State. 


Economic Backwardness 


Notwithstanding the Constitution of India 
thus providing for a number of safeguards for 
the protection of the interests, of the Adivasis 


facing the Adivasis of India. 


also be referred to here. 





Total ... 


and India’s five years plans also allocating 
large sums for the promotion of their interests, 
yet the reforms and changes so far made have 
merely touched the fringe of the problems 
Though they . 
have many problems, the predominant problem * 
the 
Adivasis rank very low in the economic struc- 
ture of the country. According to the Census 
of India for 1961 out of the total of 2,98,79,249 
Adivasis 68.15 per cent were engaged as 
cultivators on their own account and 19.73 per 
cent as agricultural labourers, The rub of it is 
however that the agricultural methods and 
practices of the Adviasis are of such primitive 
character that their incomes from agriculture 
is abjectly low. Their agricultural methods . 
and practices range from primal horticultural . 
operations in some parts of Central India to 


is however economic. Economically 


shifting and terraced cultivation in some parts 


of Assam, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 
The.poor income of the Adivasis is due not 
merely to the primitive methods of cultivation, 
but also to poor quality of soil, and small 
holdings of land. The following table will 
show that the bulk of the Adivasis hold land 
below 10 acres : 


Househoids engaged in cultivation 
by size of land 
















holds total 

Lessthan 1 46,127 5.49 
1.0—2.4 198,600 23.62 
2°5—4.9 215,216 25.60 
5°0—9.9 208,613 24.81 
10.0—14.9 82,939 9.86 
Above 15.0- 89,270 10.62 
840,765 100.00 





In this respect the position of the Adivasi 
cultivators is worse in Kerala, Andaman and 
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Nicobar islands, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura; 
Nagaland, Punjab and West Bengal. In all 
these States or regions over 40 per cent of the 


cultivators hold lands measuring below 2.5 
acres per family. The position will be more 
clear from the figures in the following table : 








Below 2.5 to 
States 2.5 5.0 
acres acres 
Andhra Pradesh 34.94 22.26 
Assam 29.78 34.74 
Bihar 36.56 30.61 
Gujarat 25.55 25.98 
Kerala 53,30 25.58 
Madhya Pradesh 16,76 19.06 
Madras 35.42 33.21 
Maharastra 19.63 18.51 
Mysore 38.05 21.01 
- Nagaland 46.98 27.68 
Orissa 37.13 28.86 
Punjab 43.17 29.78 
Rajasthan 21.80 24.4] 
West Bengal 44.85 29,08 | 
Andamans 50.39- 11.02 
Himachal Pradesh 53.21 28.92 
Manipur 29.88 37.87 
Tripura 44.47 34.37 





Evidently with skimpy holdings like these 
the majority of the Adivasis cannot expect to 
have even a subsistanece income at al. A 
socio-economic survey in a village in 
Midnapore in West Bengal revealed that out 
of 63 households, 37 had an income of not 
more than Rs.50 per month, 10 households not 
more than Rs.75 per month, 5 households not 
more than Rs.100 per month, 6 households had 
an income of Rs.100 to Rt. 150 per month, 
3 households had an income between Rs,150 to 
Rs.200 per month, and only two had an 
income of Rs.200 to Rs.400 per month. Of 
the households surveyed only 9 ‘per cent 
belonged to scheduled castes; the rest were 
Adivasi households, 28 of the households 
surveyed owned about 2 acres. of land; 12 


3 


5.0 to 10.0 to Above 
9.9 14.9 15 
acres acres acres 
92.81 10,82 9.17 
94.47 5.88 5.13 
22.23 6.16 4.44 
28,48 10.46 9,53 
16.28 3.67 1.17 
29.31 16.13 18.74 
23.28 4,99 3.10 
94.86 1425 22,75 
19.15 11,17 10.62 
14.22 3.30 7.82 
22.65 7.10 6.26 
19.85 4.36 2.18 
27.90 11.64 14.25 
19,55 3.92 2.60 
2,89 = 1.84 33.86 
14,49 1.82 1.56 
14.79 2,03 5.43 
16.76 2,83 1.56 


households owned between 2 to 6 acres; 
2 households between 6 to 7 acres, and orly 
1 household owned about 10 acres of land. The 
remaining 20 households owned no agricul- 
tural land at all. As each of these househoids 
had an average of 5 45 persons the correspond- 
ing per capita income can best be imagined 
than described. This demonstrates the abjectly 
miserable standard of living of the people. 
That this is due to uneconomic holdings of 
land there is no doubt, Particularly miserable 
is the condition of those who owned no land at 
all. The landlessness of the scheduled tribes is 
uniquitous in India but it is particularly 
deplorable in the Koraput district of Orissa 
where to end ita movement is already under 
way, 





18 
Alienation of Land 


To a great extent the small holdings of the 
Adivasis are due to alienation of land to 
moneylenders. Everywhere the Adivasis are 
found to be crushed under the leviathan of 
heavy debt. The modus operandi of the 
moneylenders is well known. They first lay 
hand on the produce of the pledged land and 
then the land itself. Though under the laws 
of the land a non-tribal is prohibited from 
buying land from a tribal without explicit 
permission from the district authorities, yet the 
laws have their loopholes, and the non-tribals 
generally take advantage of them. In many 
cases the land is simply ‘taken possession of 
without any legal formalities, and after 
continued enjoyment of same the non-tribal 
becomes the virtual owner thereof. It is a pity 
that nonwithstanding the recommendation of 
the Dhebar Commission to the effect that a 
committee should be constituted in each State 
to re-examine the existing laws and regulations 


affecting tribal land to suggest measures for ` 


prevention of alienation of land to non-tribals 
nothing so far has been achieved 
direction. 


in this 
It is because of this sad state of 
things that at the last annual meeting of his 
party at Patna the Jan Sangh leader Mr. Atal 
Behari Bajpayi urged the government “to wake 
up even now and take immediate steps to 
restore the land taken away from the tribals 
and to prevent further alienation [of land.” He 
pertinently pointed out that if this were done 
in proper time then the Naxalites would have 
been deprived of “a powerful and popular 
plank.” 


Distribution of Land 


While alienated land is required to be 
restored and further alienation to be prevented, 
real solution of the land problem of the Adivasis 
lies in distribution of fresh land to them. 
This will make the small holdings economic 
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and also the landless ones own land. So far 
very little work has been done in this regard. 
The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in his report for 1967-68 
observed that “this is due to the ambivalent 
attitude of the State Governments’ in this 
direction. He urged that “Land to the Tiller” i 
should be the policy behind the formulation 
of schemes for the economic development of- 
the Adivasis, He viewed that while allotting 
land, top priority should be given to such of 
them as possess uneconomic holdings and the 
second to the landless labourers. But the 
policy pursued by the Government in this 
respect has not been in conformity with these 
norms. Thus out of 10,33,680 acres of land 
distributed by the different States in 1965-66, 
only 1,32,884 acres were distributed to the ~ 
Adivasis. But the irony of it is that land ; 
was not distributed according |to the norms as 
urged by the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. From the figures 
given in the table above we have seen that in 
regard to holdings of land the position of the 
Adivasi cultivators is worse in Kerala, 
Andamans, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura, 
Nagaland, Punjub and West Bengal, But of 
the total land distributed in 1965-66, Kerala . 
obtained only 12.04 per cent, Punjab nil, 
Himachal Pradesh 3.42 per cent, Andamans 
nil, and West Bengal 21.04 per cent. On the 
other hand Madhya Pradesh obtained 34.44 
per cent, Orissa 26.56 per cent and ‘Tripura 
77.20 per cent’ As a matter of fact what is 
required is the evolution of a more scientific 
formula for fair and equitable distribution of 
land as per needs of the Adivasis in respective 
States. 


Practice of Forced Labour 


Then again itis not merely the land that 
the Adivasis need. They'need as well other 
facilities for pursuance of agriculture on an 
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economic basis. For itis common sense that 


if we want to bring about economic upliftment 
of the Adivasis, then those Adivasis who are 
agriculturists must be helped to produce much 
more per acre than they are producing at 
present. For this is the Adivasis need apart 
from land, other facilities like tools, better 
know-how, credit and water from the country’s 
Irrigational system. At the same time the 
practice of begar (forced labour) which is 
forced upon the Adivasis in many of the States 
should be stopped. In order to deal with 
forced labour in an effective and enduring 
manner, it is necessary to enact suitable legis- 
lation to treat its practice as 
offence. 


a cognizable 
At the same time there should be 
set up a stringent field machinery for detection 
of evasion of same. It begar is to be permane- 
ntly eradicated, then the tribals are to be 
effectively saved from the clutches of the money 
lenders. This can be done by writing off 
their old debts, and by provision of short term 
and long term ‘credit. However the real 
remedy would lie in improving the economic 
condition of the Adivasis so that their repaying 
capacity may be raised. 


Need for Subsidiary Occupations 


It is simple truth that there cannot be any 
worthwhile improvement of the economic lot 
of the Adivasis if 87.88 per cent of them conti- 
nue to remain engaged either as cultivators or 
as agricultural labourers. There is need for 
subsidiary occupations among the Adivasis. 
To ensure it there is need for training them in 
crafts and promotion of cottage and small 
industries. The Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in his report for 
1967-68 observed: “The reason ‘why many 
members of the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes crowd into land is because agriculture 
is a familiar industry which gives them a feel- 
ing of security, and also in some cases a sense 


of prestige as land-owners. In view of scarcity 


E 


of land, efforts should be made to give them 
the same feeling of security by training them 
for participation in occupations other than 
agriculture. India is fast trying to change 
her mode of production froma non-competi- 
tive caste-based system to one consistent with 
modern technology and it is necessary to see 
that members belonging to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes do not lag behind 
in the race. This calls for a broad-based 
programme involving a combination of techni- 
cal and institutional measures for creating 
productive employment especially in che 
countryside. Rural industrialization need 
not however be confined merely to agricultural 
processing industries but should also embrace 
a chain of unlimited variety of industries”: 
Continuing the Commissioner said: “On the 
analogy of the principle of “land to the tiller”, 
the principle of “tools to the artisan’? should 
also be accepted. Unless the artisans are 
properly equipped with suitable implements, 
one cannot expect them to gainfully sett.e in 
their occupations, To give practical share to 
this principle, long-term loans repayable in easy 
instalments over a period of say ten years or 
so, shonld be made available to ‘all scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe persons coming out 
of the training centres and also to other artisans 
belonging to these communities; and taere 
should be a proper follow-up ‘programme to 
ensure that they do not have any difficulty in 
settling in their respective occupations. The 
intention should be to discourage their goinz up 
for government jobs, which can absorb a 
limited number of persons only, and, instead, 
to help them effectively seek self-employment.” 


Educational Development 


Gandhiji long ago said: ‘‘Craft, art, health 
and education should all -be integrated into 
one scheme”. So there is need for minding 
the health and education of problems of the 
Adivasis as well. At the moment the rate of 
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literacy among the Adivasis is abjectly low. 
It is only 8.5 per cent. This was according 
tc the Census for 1961, that is to say, after some 
scrt of educational development had already 
teken place after independence. (Yet the 
development made so far reveals an encourag- 
ine fact. It is that there is a rising demand 
for education among the Adivasis. The prob- 
lenis being coped with, but the low percen- 
tage of literacy among the Adivasis would 
incicate that much headway yet now requires 
tc be made to modernize the Adivasis into 
useft] citizens of the Indian Republic. At the 
same time there is need for removal of inferio- 
rit“ compiex from the minds of the Adivasis by 
camplete abolition of untouchability. For, let 
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there be no sense of frustration left in the minds 
of the Adivasis. So long as /this frustration is 
allowed to plague their minds, there is every 
possiblity of the Adivasis playing into the hands 
of the extremist parties in this country. 
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SOCIALISM & OUR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


P. R. DUBHASHI 


Relevance of Socialism to Economic 
Development : 


“Economics of development’? has during 
the last two decades emerged as an indepen- 
dent branch of the economic science. The 
subject has been introduced as a paper in 
post-graduate studies in Economics. Enormous 
literature has been published and excellent 
text-books on the subject written by some of 
the leading economists are available. Economic 
growthmanship has been a leading concern 
not only of the developing but also the 
developed countries. 


Economic development as a subjeçt for 
study was somewhat neglected in the economic 
literature till the end of the second world war. 
Economists were concerned with the problems 
of the developed countries connected with 
the optimum allocation ‘of resources and the 
elimination of trade cycles. The perspective 
was short-term rather than long-term perhaps 
because as Keynes said, “in the long run we 
are all dead !”’ 


It is only after the second world war -that 
the long-term problems of economic develop- 
started receiving more. and more 
attention. In the early years of discussion 
on the subject, the approach was largely on 
the lines of what has come to be known as 


the ““Harrod-Domer analysis?’ which postulated 


ment 


that the rate of growth was determined Dy 
the rate of capital formation divided by the 
capital output ratio. Capital formation was 
thus considered to be the keynote of economic 
development. 


A leading economist like Prof. W. A. 


Lewis the author of a famous treatise on .he 


Theory of Economic Growth could baldly 
state that economic growth essentially coh:ists 
of transforming a 5% saving economy into 
a 12% saving economy. A lot of economic 
technicality surrounded the concept of capiial- 
output ratio but that did not detract from 
the single-minded concentration on the process 
of capital formation. 


A somewhat novel departure from the 
concept of capital formation was made by 
another famous economist Ragner Nurkse 
who thought of utilisation on unemplcyed 
and underemployed manpower as a means 


of turning idle resources into additional 
capital formation. This has opened up 
attractive possibilities of utilising surplus 


manpower of the overpopulated developing 
countries to the task of economic development. 
But how this was to be brought about in 
practice still remained a problem for planners 
and administrators. Even at the conceptual 
level the idea of underemployment in the 
economy raised a lot of controversy. 

With the growing experience of economic 
development in the developing countries, 
however, it became clear that mere emphasis 
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or capital formation would be misleading 
and it would be necessary to take into account 
many other factors. one of which was 
technology. A lot of statistical work by Simon 
Kuznets and others was brought about to 
shcw that economic development cannot 
only be explained in terms of accumulation 
of capital and that technique of production is a 
factor of crucial significance. As the drama 
of economic development of developing 
countries unfolded itself, it was more and more 
rezlised that economic development was not 
a purely economic phenomenon ! It depended 
on the quality of manpower, its attitude to 
work and its capability of organised effort 
and the extent to which the society could 


maintain a high level of social discipline. 


These theories went to the extent of sugges- 
ting that normally economic incentives cannot 
worz in underdeveloped countries because 
of the backward slopinz supply curve of 
labour where a higher rate of wage or income 
procuces in fact only diminished supply of 
labour or effort! A recent version of this 
approach is the concept of a “‘soft state’? which 
is zt the heart of Gunar Mirdal’s ‘Asian 
Drama’. This inherent individual and social 
inability to make an organised effort for 
economic development was reinforced by 
persistence of wrong types of economic institu- 
tions slike caste, joint-family, reverence 
for the cow, vegetarianism, taboos and dogmas 
of all sorts, ritualism, fatalism, obscurantism 
and other worldliness. 


‘The analysis of factors in economic develop- 
ment was connected with the strategy of 
economic development and the role of the state 
ineconomic development. Certain leading 
econcmists like Rodenstein Rodan thought in 
terms of a theory of “big push” based on the 
prindple of complementarity. Economists like 
Hirschman tried to explore the theory of 
unbelanced economic development and 


suggested a deliberate attempt to create 
imbalance so as to release the impulses of 
change and growth. One of the earliest UN 
documents on measures for economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries thought in 
terms of a structural as against marginal 
change in order to bring about economic 
development. 


On the role of the state, many economists 
suggested that the state should have to play a 
more active role than that in the developed 
countries because of the need to change 
attitudes, inhibit inhibitions of a traditional 
socio-economic structure, provide infra struc- 
ture facilities and promote entrepreneurial 
abilities. Most economists, however, have 
indicated a combination of state initiative with 
a market economy and a certain measure of 
planning. On the other hand a group of 
economists led by Milton Friedman in 
America, Peter Bower in England and 
Prof. Shenoy in India have continuously 
attacked planning and state intervention and 
have suggested that economic development 
must be left to market forces, however slow the 
rate of development might be. 


The literature on economic development 
skirts round the basic controversies about the 
economic systems. It does not insist that 
either capitalism or socialism can alone ensure 
economic development. The developed 
countries of the West have, in the main, relied 
on private enterprise for their own economic 
development, though the important role played 
by the state is also underlined. On the other 
hand, even the recently developed countries 
like Japan have been able to bring abouta 
spectacular economic development through a 
private enterprise economy and not through 
socialism nor even planning. The German 
miracle after the World War II is shown as 
another example of the triumph of the free 
market in bringing about a rapid economic 
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development. On the other hand, Russia and 
other Eastern European countries have brought 
about economic development through socialism 
though even there decentralisation and 
introduction of the market forces have been 
introduced in a 


progressively increasing 
measure to remove over centralisation and 
rigidities and to facilitate economic 
development. 


The factors behind economic development 
are the willingness and ability to work of the 
labour force and their response to incentive and 
training, promoting mobility in factors of 
production and spirit of entrepreneurship, 
capital formation and the optimum and full 
utilisation of capital and natural resources. 
The factors so analysed do not necessarily 
contemplate either capitalistic or socialist 
economy. It has also not been conclusively 
demonstrated that there is an inherent and 
inevitable connection between socialism and 
economic development. Much of the literature 
on economic growth does not try to show in 
detail the connection between socialism and 
economic development. Socialism can ensure 
a faster economic development only by acting 
upon the factors in economic development 
such as the rate of capital formation, the 
capital-output ratio, the willingness and ability 
to work, promotion of technology and organisa- 
tion, building up of economic institutions etc. 
If socialism means social ownership of means 
of production, it will not automatically solve 
the problems of economic development and it 
remains to be shown ‘how socialism will lead 
to higher capital formation, greater incentive 


to the manpower, a faster technological 
progress and a quicker mobilisation of 
resources. 


In the context of economic development, a 
different typology of economic systems than 
that propagated by Marx has been suggested 
by W. W. Rostow. Instead of talking in 


terms of feudalism, capitalism and socialism, 
Rostow in his process of economic growth 
provided an alternative typology of economic 
evolution in terms of the traditional society, 
the transitional society and take-off stage, 
seli-sustained economic development and a 
high mass-consumption or mature economy. 
Literature on economic growth tries to distin- 
guish whether a*country is in a pre take off 
stage or in take-off or post-take off stage rather 


than whether it is a capitalistic or a socialist 
system, 


Socialism was conceived by Marx as an 
ineluctable aftermath of capitalism arising out 
of its inner contradictions. Most of the under- 
developed countries are in a pre-capital’stic 
stage and therefore the relevance of sociaiism 
to their economic development needs to be 
demonstrated in detail. Socialism was 
supposed to eliminate the exploitation of 
capitalism. It was not conceived as a means 
of economic development of the develaping 
countries. The writers on socialism therefore 
have to take into account the very diffrent 
historical perspective and economic situation 
in which the discussion on socialism has to be 
related to economic development of the under- 
developed countries. Socialism claimed to 
eliminate the periodical crises of capitzlism. 
It did not originally claim to be the instrument 
of rapid economic development of under- 
developéd countries, Thus, theory of socialism 
as an instrument of economic development has 
still to be worked out in great detail. 


Il 


Socialism in our Five Year Plars 


Even in the absence of the theory relating 
socialism to economic development, it became 


a live issue when India undertook panned 
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process of economic development in 1951. 
India did not have the socialist revolution of 
the sort that took place in U.S.S.R, or in China 
based on the elimination of the bourgeoisie or 
the capitalist class and establishing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. On the other 
hard, we did have a revolution in the shape 
of emancipation of people from colonial 
domination and release of social and economic 
forces, free to determine the economic destiny 
of the nation. How should the socio-economic 
forces be channelised towards the objective of 
rapid economic development-? Should they 
follcw the classical path of the economic 
development of the Western countries based, 
in the main, on the private enterprise though 
guiced and directed by the State or should the 


country tage the road of socialism based on 


complete elimination of private property and 
private ownership of means of production ? 
Is the latter approach workable? Is it 
desirable? Is it acceptable? Can it be 
reconciled with the preservation of freedom 
and economic liberties? The answer given in 
Indie, in the main, is in terms ofa “third 
solution’ based neither on purely capitalist 
nor on purely socialistic model. 


The third way, however, has been very 
sharply defined even on a purely conceptual or 
ideological plane. Indeed our approach has 
been described as pragmatic trying to combine 
the kest features of capitalism and socialism 
within the framework of democracy. This 
has continuously led to a certain amount of 
ideolozical fluidity throughout the last 20 years 
in India. Some would prefer to call the 
ideological fluidity as ideological ambiguity or 
even the ideological hypocrisy! A penumbra 
of ideclogical vaguery has surrounded the 
Indian approach to economic development. 
Till recently we talked not in terms of a 
socialist economy but rather in terms of a 
“mixed economy” or “democratic socialism”? 


i 


or a “socialist pattern of society,” In recent 
years under the ledzdership of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi, the word socialism has been used 
more unreservedly. But what constitutes 
socialism is again a matter of interpretation 
and the Prime Minister herself in one of the 
recent interviews explained socialism in terms 
of a mixed economy. So socialism of the new 
vintage does not seem to differ materially from 
the socialistic pattern or the democratic 
socialism of yester years, 


third way’? towards 
been explained 


Our approach “the 
economic development has 
in all the documents of the Indian Five Year 
Plans. 

In the First Five Year Plan, 
planning in the boardest sense was defined 
as a conscious attempt to utilise more effec- 
tively the potential resources available to the 


economic 


community including development ‘of human 
faculties and building up of appropriate 
institutional framework for bringing about 
economic development. Even at this early 
stage, the following dimensions of economic 
development were considered as (1) economic 
development should not lead to concentration 
of economic resources or wealth in a few hands. 
On the other hand it should reduce inequalities. 
(2) economic development should be within 
the democratic framework and (3) there would 
not be a complete nationalisation of all resources 
and the elimination of private property. ‘There 
would rather be a place for all the three sectors 
of the economy viz. public, private and co- 
operative. It is these three conditions as well 
as desiderata of economic development— 
equality, democracy and !mixed economy— 
that explain the special characteristics of the 
socialist approach to development in the first 
three Five Years Plans. 

It would be worthwhile to recapitulate the 
observations in the Five Year Plans which 
expound this approach to socialism, 
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The Approach of First Plan 


Ownership of resources as envisaged in 
mixed economy : 


The First Five Year Plan refers to the 
Directive Principles of State Policy enunciated 
in Articles 36 to 51 of the constitution that 
ownership and control of the material resources 
of the country should be so distributed as to 
best subserve the common good and that the 
operation of the economic system does not 
result in concentration of wealth and economic 
power in the hands of few. This is the statem 
of socialism in the Indian constitution. The 
means of production may be privately owned ; 
but the very concept of a plan stands for the 
supremacy of the social good over individual 
advantage. The “plan” is “an expression of 
basic unity of purpose in the community.” and 
hence resources, however owned, must be 
directed towards this basic purpose. 


As regards the ownership of the social 
means of production, the First Five Year 
Plan pointed out that the book value of gross 
assets owned by Central and State Government 
amounted to : 


Rs. 12,00 crores at the end of 1950-5] 


Railways . e 837 crores 
Irrigation works ' ,. , 230 crores 
Communications and 

broadcasting s. 33 crores 
Electricity undertakings . . 40 crores 
Industries .. 44 crores 
Civil aviation .. 10 crores 
Ports | pi 8 crores 
Central tractor organisation. .. 5 crores 


As against this, the value of productive capital 
assets in the private sector was about Rs. 1500 
crores, the bulk of which to the tune of more 
than 1100 crores was in the factory establish- 
ments. The State thus was already playiug 
a significant part in the economy. 


While thus emphasising the role of the 
public sector, the Five Year Plan enunciated 
the concept of “mixed economy’ which 
while admitting the co-existence of various 
sectors In the economy emphasized their 
complementary character within the framework 
of the national plan. “Private and public 
sectors cannot be looked upon as anything 
like two separate entities; they are and 
must function as a single organism’.’s and 
again “our conception of private sector 
comprises not only -individual and corporate 
but also cooperative form of organisation 
with special emphasis on the last.” 


In the context of planning, the private 
sector in the mixed economy undergoes a 
transformation as regards its roles and relation- 
ship with the State. The First Five Year Plan 
dismisses the concept of private enterprise on 
the basis of unregulated profit as anachrorlsm. 
The plan noted that agriculture and associated 
industries fall within the private sector but the 
State has responsibility to provide basic services 
like irrigation, power, roads, communication 
as well as undertaking direct promotional work 
of providing finance, marketing, technical 
services and other assistance to agriculiure. 
Thus in a planned economy the private producer 
works as an agent for utilising economically and 
to the best advantage of the communitv the 
productive resources at his disposal. 


The First Five Year Plan emphasized the 
role of the Reserve Bank of India as a nationa- 
lised institution responsible for aligning the 
banking system to the needs of a planned 
economy through its power of regulation and 
supervision of the credit policy of banks and 
for ensuring that available financial rescurces 
flow in desired direction and the banking 
system follows the priorities of development. 
The resources of the First Five Year Plan 
available for the direct ownership of industries 
by State were limited because of the assistance 
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needed or agriculture and also for investment 
ir human capital. 

The First Plan envisaged that neither large 
inequalities of income nor higher consumption 
standards for particular classes can be justified 
in a planned economy. Progressive income 
tex and price and profit controls and death 
duties were envisaged as instruments for 
reduction of inequalities. 

Co-operatives were chosen as instrument for 


helping the small men. 
The Second Plan: General Approach 


The second Five Year Plan was eonsidered 
to be more radical than the first. 
bigger, more committed to rapid industrialisa- 


It was much 


ticn with pronounced emphasis on socialistic 
aspects of planning. It pointed out that the 
basic objective or values of the plan were 
summed up in the phrase “socialistic pattern of 
sociaty”. The socialist pattern, like Democracy, 
is 2 way of life rather than a particular set of 
institutional arrangement. In explaining this 
concept the Second Five Year Plan said, ‘‘the 
basiz criterion for determining the lines of 
adxance must not be private profit but social 
gair, Also the pattern of development should 
resuit not only in appreciable increase in 
national income and employment but also in 
greater equality in incomes and wealth. The 
benzfits of economic development must accrue 
more and more to the relatively less privileged 
classes of society and there should be 
progressive reduction in the concentration of 
income, wealth and economic power. ‘The small 
man should get more opportunities. The state 
shou!d be the “‘principal agency acting on behalf 
of tze community as a whole.” ‘The socialistic 
pattern of society is only a _ concretised 
expression of the basic approach of constitution. 
Deve:opment should result in dimunition of 
econamic and social inequalities and it should 
be echieved through democratic means and 
processes, 
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Mixed Economy 


All these ideas were there in the First Plan 
also, But the Second Plan contained a greater 
elaboration of the scope of the public sector. 
The public sector has to expand. The state 
should not only initiate development which the 
private sector is unwilling or unable to under- 
take but also has to play a dominant role in 
shaping the entire pattern of investments of the 
economy, whether it makes the investment 
directly or whether these are made by the 


private sector, 


In spite of this emphasis on the role of the 
state and the public sector, the second plan 
affirmed that there was full scope for private 
initiative and enterprise either on individual 
or on cooperative basis. The private sector 
does not necessarily consist of large producers. 
A large number of private sector consists of 
millions of small producers scattered all over 
the country. The private sector must be given 
opportunity and facility to function effectively 
within the field allotted to it. 


There was scope both for public and 
private sectors to expand simultaneously in a 
growing economy. But the public sector must 
grow not only absolutely but relatively to the 
private sector. 

The socialist pattern in not some fixed 
formula. It is not necessary that the economy 
should become a monolithic type with centra- 
lisation of decision making and exercise of 
authority. 


The public and private sectors have to 
function in union and are to be viewed as part 
of the single mechanism. We should think 
in terms of inter-penetration of the public 
and private sectors rather than as two separate 
There has [to be a great devetailing 
sectors. The government 


sectors, 
between the two 
should influence the private sector through 
fiscal measures, licensing and direct physical 
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allocation so as to promote and fecilitate reali- 
sation of plan targets. 


The plan made definite demarcation of 
fields between the public and private sectors 
„in terms of the revised Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion of 1956. The Resolution aimed at the 
adoption and creation of a socialistic pattern 
of society and provided that basic and strategic 
industries or those in the nature of public 
utility, heavy industries, oil exploration. coal, 
atomic energy will be within the state sector 
and future development will be the exclusive 
responsibility of the state. In the second 
category are industries which will be pro- 
gressively state owned and in which the state 


will generally take the initiative in establi- 
- shing new industries. The third category 
> comprises the remainig: industries, the 


further development of which in general was 
to be left to the initiative and enterprise of 
the private sector. 


Equality 


On the question of reduction of Inequalities 
the Second Plan took note of the possibilities 
of the gains of development accruing to a 
small class of businessmen and manufacturers 
coupled with the unemployed in traditional 
industries. Conscious attempts have, there- 
fore, to be made through plan to bring about 
such an alignment of productive resources 
and class relationship as to combine develop- 
ment with reduction in social and economic 
!nequallies, The process and pattern of deve- 
lopment has, in essence, to be socialised. It 
must raise incomes at the lower level and 
simultaneously reduce incomes at the top. 
Development along these lines has to be 
attempted under democratic conditions. 


The Second Plan again emphasised the 
importance of a pragmatic, flexible and 
experimental approach. The pattern of 
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investment of the plan, state action, fiscal 
devices for resource mobilisation, expansion cf 
social services, institutional changes in land 
ownership and management, control over joint 
stock companies and the managing agency 
system and the growth of cooperative sector 
under State sponsorship were so many measures 
which were expected to be harmonised to 
ensure enlargement of incomes and oppor- 
tunities at lower levels and reduction of wealth 
and privileges at the upper end. The plaa 
mentioned estate duty, gift tax, ceiling on 
income and property as some of the recistri- 
butive measures. ln the field of agriculture, 
promotion of co-operative forms of production, 
elimination of functionless rent-receivers, 
provision of institutional credit were mentioned 
as measures of far-reaching importance. In the 
field of industry enlargement of public sector 
and control over private monopoly were the 
strategic measures. These were expected to 
contribute to the reduction of economic 
disparities, Also the need for developmenzal 
programes for the benefit of the under- 
developed regions was mentioned as a measure 
for reduction of regional disparities. 


Democracy : Commandeering Versus 
Regulation 


On the question of planning within the 
framework of democracy, the second plan 
observed that a democratic system of planning 
eschews direct commandeering of resources and 
mainly operates through the price mechanism. 
Two types of techniques could be employed to 
ensure direction of economic resources in 
desirable channels viz., overall regulation of 
economic activity through fiscal and monetary 
policy and specific controls like import and 
export controls, price controls, and allocation 
of materials which will influence all sectors or 
sub-sectors of the economy. Both these 
measures were considered to be essential. 


lg 


i 


. Stepping up the rate of investment under 
planning leads to inflationary pressures, raises 
prices of necessities and create difficulties for 
the common man, ‘The Plan, therefore, 
pointed out that controls on essential consump- 
tion would not be ruled out. The Plan 
recommended measures for buffer-stock of 
foedgrains and other strategic commodities. 

The Plan also emphasised the need for 
ofisntaticn of the financial and credit 
mechanism to the needs of development. 


Third Plan 


l 


The Third Plan substantially conformed 
to these concept of socialist planning. It 
recapitulated again the provisions of the 
Coastitution regarding the operation of the 
economic system and the resolution of the 
Parliament adopted in December-1954 on 
the Socialistic pattern of society as the 
objective of social and economic policy. 
It also recapitulated the approach of socialist 
plenning of democratic lines mentioned in 
the second Five Year Plan. 
phzsised the 
various sectors. 


It again em- 
complementary nature of 
lt pointed out that the 
private sector includes not only organised 
industry but agriculture, small industry, trade 
anc a great, deal of activity in housing and 
corstruction and other fields, Progressively 
it has to take the form of cooperative effort, 
the government helping through facilities for 
the development of agriculture, irrigation, 
building up of economic ‘overheads like rail 
and road transport, ports and power stations 
and expansion of education, health and other 
social services. Thus the Five Year Plans 
enlarged the scope for individual initiative 
as well as for cooperative and corporate 
effort. While private sector has large area 
in which to develop ard expand, it should 
nor lead to concentration of economic 
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power in the hands of small numbers of 
individuals and businesses and that dispari- 
ties in income and wealth should be pro- 
gressively reduced. l 


Elaborating the role of the cooperative 
sector, the Third Plan pointed out that 
Cooperation is expected to become pro- 
gressively the principal basis of organisation 
in several branches of economic life, notably 
agriculture, small industry, distribution, 
construction and provision of essential 
amenities for local communities. i 


The lines of economic advance must 
necessarily be in the interest of community 
as a whole and especially the weaker sections 
and on behalf of the community as a whole 
itis the state which has the responsibility 
for assessing the wider long-term needs of 
the nation as against the claims of individual, 
sectional or reglonal interest and in setting 

‘the goals to be achieved. Economic activity 
must be so organised that the tests of produc- 
tion and growth and those of equitable distri- 
bution are equally met.“In an underdeveloped 
country a highrate of economic progress and 
the development of a large public sector and 
cooperative sector ate principal means of 
effecting the transition towards socialism”. 


Socialist economy should ensure equality 


of opportunity to every citizen. As a first 
step it should provide for the basic 
necessaries in particular for food, work, 
opportunity for education, reasonable 


conditions of health and sanitation improve- 
ment in conditions of housing and a 
minimum level of income which will ensure 
tolerable living standards. It should reduce 
economic and social disparities without 
concentration of power and growth of 
monopoly. Finally, democracy and socialism 
is bound to place the greatest stress on 
social values and incentives and on deve- 
loping a sense of common interest and 


ak 
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obligations among all sections of the 


community. These are reflected in modes 
of living, social behaviour and a general 
decrease in the spirit of acquisitiveness. 


Elaborating the subject of equal oppor- 
tunities the third plan pointed out that the 
first condition for securing equality of 
Opportunity and achieving a national 
minimum is assurance of gainful employ- 
ment for everyone who seeks work. This 
means elimination of under employment 
in agriculture caused by overpopulation. 
The Third Plan relied on large scale 
programme of rural works especially in 
densely populated regions for tackling this 
problem. Education and other social 
- services were also expected to play a large 
part in ensuring greater equality of oppor- 
tunities to differnt sections of population 
and a greater social mobility. Social services 
in the main should include free and universal 
primary education, opportunities for voca- 
tional and higher education, grant of 
scholarships and improvement in conditions 
of health, sanitation, water-supply and 
housing. As economic development pro- 
these should also include social 
security and insurance. The Third Plan 
proposed to make a start with scheme of 
employment assistance for destitute persons, 
orphans and physically handicapped. Thus 
` increase in agricultural production, growth 
of modern industry and of transport and 
power and development of public and co- 
operative sectors in the economy were 
expected to create conditions which will 
make it possible to advance towards socialism 
and improved living standards. A progressive 
cooperative rural economy ‘with diversified 
occupational structure was supposed to help 
the weaker sections of he community. In 
the villages, the task of building up 
socialism at the base was to be facilitated by 


ceeds, 


the policy of land reforms and co-operative 
development and Bhoodan and Gramdan 
and common obligations within the rural 
community. Housing land allotment policies 
to assist the lower income groups, adequate 
taxation of capital gains and urban property, 
avoidance of conspicuous and wasteful fcrms 
of construction and public vigilance over 
conditions of tenancy land rent were also 
recommended as measures for socialism. 


The tendency towards concent ration of 
economic power was sought to be countered 
through extension of public sector in fields 
requiring establishment of large scale units 
and heavy investments, the widening oppor- 
tunities for new entrants and for medium 
and small size units as well as for induszries 
organised on cooperative lines and through 
effective use of governments’ power of 
control and regulation of private enterprise. 
As compared with 1950-51 it was expected 
that by the end of the Third Five Year Plan 
the contribution of public sector will increase 
from less than 2% to nearly a fourth of the 
production in organised manufacturing 
industries and from less than tenth to over a 
third in mineral production. Construction 
and supply functions for state undertakings 
were also to be entrusted to public and 
cooperative agencies. 


Within the field of activity entrusted to 
private sector the major aim of policy was to 
ensure broad-based ownership of indus:ries, 
diffusion of enterprise and liberal facilities 
for new industries and growth of cooperative 
organisation. The licensing policy, the 
taxation policies, the operation of the 
Companies Act-1956, the Industrial Develop- 
ment and Regulation Act were all expected 
to be used to prevent concentration of 
industries. The financial institutions like 
the State Bank of India and Commercial 
Banks were also expected to increase finance 
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to medium and small-scale business and 
cooperative industries. The resources of 
Lite Insurance Corporation were also to be 
of material assistance to the furtherance of 
these objectives. Industrial Estates, 
programmes for development of village and 
small scale industries, rural electrification, 
regional planning and location of new town- 
ships were further measures in the same 
direction. 

For reducing the disparities of income, 
land reforms with stress on the abolition of 
Intermediary rights, security and rent 
reduction for tenants and enforcement of 
ceilings on agricultural holdings, was calcula- 
ted to release the productive forces of the 
ruraleconomy. Tax policies were expected 
to bring the net earnings of those in higher 
income brackets to reasonable levels. 
Increase in agricultural productivity, reduc- 
tioin in the dependence on land and 
diversification of the economic structure of 
rural areas through the extension of industry 
and the development of social services on an 
adequate scale and agricultural price policy 
fair to the urban consumer and the farmet’s 
interest, were the principal means by which 
the gap between rural and urban incomes 
was expected to be kept within narrow limits. 
Through social policy incomes arising from 
capital gains, speculation etc. were sought to 
be limited. Prices of essential commodities 
wete to be kept down and social services 
like education, health and housing were to 
be brought within easy reach. The employ- 
ment Opportunities were to be provided on 
the largest possible scale. Thus within the 
scheme of planned development, the frame- 
work of socialism was to be built up and 
strengthened, 


Fourth Plan 


The draft Fourth Five Year Plan recollects 
all these approaches to development in the 


first Three Five Years Plans but lays a special 
stress on refashioning of socio economic insti- 
tutions. Decisions regarding socio-economic 
relationships will be made by agencies informs 
ed with social purpose. Democratic values 
were to be given effect to by encouraging the 
growth of a feeling of participation on the 
part of the small man, the promotion of enter- 
prise among the disadvantaged classess and the 
creation of a sense of involvement in the 
transformation of society among all séctions of 
the community. The basic objective of plan- 
ning was thus defined as rapid economic 
activity accompanied by continuous progress 
towards equality and social justice and the 


establishment of a social and economic 
democracy. 
The Fourth Plan draft distinguishes 


between two aspects of social justice and 
equality: “Reduction of concentration and 
a wider diffusion of wealth, income and power 
is one ; improvement in the condition of the 
common man and the weaker sections, 
specially through the provision of employment 
and education, is the other.” As regards the 
former the Fourth Plan claims that in the 
rural sector the land refers ‘legislation includ- 
ing the ceiling on land holdingalhas been a 
notable achievement. In the urban industrial 
sector, the expansion of public sector, indus- 
trial licensing and taxation measures have 
been the main instruments. 

In the refashioning of institutions for 
establishment of socio-economic democracy the 
most notable achievement has been the aboli- 
tion of intermediaries in areas where land-lords 
predominated. Again the Fourth Five Year 
Plan says the basic objective of equality and 
social justice requires more comprehensive 
planning and greater command of government 
over resources than has been attempted so far., 
increase in concentration of 
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THE LATE MR. K. RAMAKOTESWARA RAO—A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


P. RAJESWARA RAO 


The Passing away of Mr. Ramakoteswar 
Rao Editor of “Tirveni’’? on 19.5. 70 at the 
ripe old age of 76 created a void in the 
cultural life of Indiain general and Andhra 
Pradesh in paticular. He touched life at 
a scholar, connoisseur 
nationalist, journalist and above alla great 
gentleman. Though he was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, he sacrificed his 
all for the sake of “Triveni’’—a high class 
English Periodical devoted to art, literature 
and history. Its main function is to 
interpret Indian Renaissance in its mani- 
fold aspects. It seeks to draw together 
cultured men and woman in all!lands and 
establish a fellowship of the spirit. It 
bestows particular attention on all move- 
ments that make for idealism in India as 
well as elsewhere. It always received willing 
and joyous co-operation of all lovers of 
truth and the beautiful. It is indeed the 
triple stream of love, wisdom and power. 
Its symbol Padma (the Lotus) represents 
the purity of love, :jyothi (the flame) the 
light of wisdom and vajra (the thunderbolt 
of India) the splendour of power. 

Relapsing into a reminiscent mood 
my mind goes back to 1927 when 
Mr. Ramakoteswar Rao in the company of 
Mr. Viswanadha Satyanarayana, who recently 
received the much coveted distinction 
of the Fellowship of the Sahitya Academy, 
attended the marriage of my brother. 
They were then contemplating publication 
of two high class periodicals “Triveni” in 
English with Mr. Ramakoteswara Rao as 


many points as 


editor and “Jayanti” in Telugu with Mr. 
Viswanatha Satyanaryana as editor. My 
respected father Mr. Nageswara Rao who 
was far ahead of his times with a breadti 
of vision rare in that age and not common 
in ours, gave a decent donation and blessed 
the project. The scheme soon materialised 
and both of them came out as bi-monthlies 
and proved to be worthy children o° tke 
renaissance. While ‘Jayanti’ stopped pub- 
lication after some time, ‘Triveni’ is still 
continuing in spite of various vicissitudes. 


Ramakoti as he was affectionately called 
by his intimates was the son of a leading 
lawyer at Nawsaraopet in Guntur District. 
He too took the law degree and stepped his 
into father’s shoes afte a brilliant scholastic 
career. But his heart was elswhere. The 
national movement drew him into its orb.t. 
He jumped into it headlong. He was cn the 
staff of “Swarajya’’—an English Daily 
founded by the indomitable Andhra Keseri 
Prakasam-——in the Company of Sardar, X.M. 
Pannicker, Mr. K. Iswara Dutta, Mr. KR. 
Subba Rao and Mr. G. L. Krupamidi who 
later distinguished themselves 
level. 


at natioral 


Subsequently he became Principal of 
Andhra Jateeya Kalasala (National Ccllege) 
founded by Dr. Pattabhi Sita Ramayye and 
Mr. K. Hanumantha Rao in the wake cf the 
‘Vandemataram movement’ of 1907. He 
also edited the celebrated political weekly 
‘Krishna Patrika’ for some time. In bezween 
he courted imprisonment during the Satya- 
graha movement and was a member of 
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the Legislative Assembly for a short spell 
in the Composit State of Madras. But 
ha is remembered as the editor of ‘Triveni’ 
for which he gave his all. Even at the out 
set it received the blessings of 
Air. Ramananda Chatterjee Editor of “The 
ifodern Review” and the Literary Suppli- 
ment of “The Times” of London. 


He encouraged prospective writers. 
Fe literally discoverd Mr. M. Chalapathi 
Rao —now editor of “The National Herald” 
a5 Lucknow. Looking back, I recall the 
supreme elation I experienced when my 
contribution first appeared in “Triveni” 
thirty three years ago, I felt like rubbing 
shoulders with other contributors like Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyyar, Sri M. Rama Chandra Rao Mr. K.S. 
Venkataramani and others. Althrough he 
maintained an All India perspective and pub- 
lished a number of translations ofpoems and 
stories from the various regional languages. 


Unfortunately ‘Triveni never paid its 
way. With the voluntary and willing 
cooperation of Dr. Pattabhi Sita Ramayya 
the congress historian Mr. V, Govinda- 
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rajachari who later became a Judge of the 
Madras High Court, Mr. K. Chandra 
Sekharan and others whom he enrolled as 
life subscribers. For some time it came out as 


amonthly. During the Second World War r 


it migrated from Madras to Bangalore. 
Mr. K. Sampatgiri Rao shouldered the 
responsibiliy for its up keep there. From 
there it shifted to Hyderabad to be under 
the fostering care of Mr. B. V. 
Subrahmanyam, former Advocate General 
of Andhra Pradesh. Ultimately it came 
down to Masulipatam and is now coming out 
regularly as a Quarterly with B. Narasinha 
Rao as the managing editor. 

In the history of Periodical Journalism 


his place is as assured as it is high by the ~« 
of India ; $ 


side of other great publicists 
Even ill health, advancing years and the 


separate 
say that 


could not 
“Triveni” He used to 
“Triveni” shed light on his path. 
was his life and he was its life. It is a 
fitting movement for him. May his soul 
rest in peace and his example continue to 
inspire generations yet uuborn with lofty 
idealism. 


incidental infirmities 
him from 


Triveni 
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CONTROVERSY OVER THE FIRST CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL IN INDIA 


NARANARAYAN DAS 


Sir Henry Maine, the Law Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, introduced a Bill 
in . the Indian Legislative Council on 18th 
November, 1868, “to legalize marriage 
between certain Natives of India not profe- 
ssing the Christian religion and objecting to be 
married in accordance with the rites of the 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Parsi or 
Jewish religion”’.2 Marriages, to be valid 
under the proposed legislation, ‘must satisfy the 
following condtions :~That marriages should 
be solemnized in the presence ofan official 
authorised by the Government ; that the par- 
ties should be unmarrled , that the bridegroom 
should be over the age of eighteen years, and 
the bride over the age of fourteen, that the 
parties should not be related ro each other in 
any of the degrees prohibited in the first sche- 
dule? annexed tothe Bill; that the bride, if 
` not attained the age of eighteen years, should 
obtain ; the previous consent of her father or 
guardian, that every person married under the 
proposed Bill will be subjected to the penalties 
of bigamy, if he or she, during the lifetime of 
his or her wife or husband, contracts a marr- 
iage without having been lawfully divorced. 
The Bill wasin substance a Civil Marriage 
Bill, introduced forthe frst time in India, 
having, however, the peculiarity that the 
persons availing themselves of the provisions of 
the said Bill must not be Christians, and must 
expressly object to be married according. to the 
rites of any of the recognised religions of 
India. 


The Bill was prepared at the instance of a 
sect, called the Brahmos, who were unwilling 
to contract marriage, or to allow their children 
to contract marriage, according to the rites 
odserved by the Hindus. They, however, 
introduced a separate form of marriage ‘or 
their own use, and according to their own 
ideas of religion and reason, Keshub Chandra 
Sen and other Brahmos described this 
marriage as essentially consisting ina “holy 
union between persons professing the Brahmo 
religion, though they may be of different 
castes, solemnized with the worship 
ofone God and withsuch rites as are not 
idolatrous’.* But this innovation in the 
institution of marriage was followed by a wave 
of doubts and questions as to the legal validity 
of such marriages. So the Brahmos submitted 
a case for the opinion of Mr. Cowie, the 
Advocate General of the Government ot India. 
He replied in effect that ‘in the absence of 
special enactment, a marriage between two 
members of a new religious community, suca as 
the Brahmasamaja, not celebrated in accor- 
dance with the provision of any of the marr- 
lage Acts in force in India nor witk those 
required by Hindu Law’’,® would be irva- 
lid, The Brahmos, therefore, applied to the 
Government of India for relief, 


The Government held that it could not 
refuse the privilege of valid marriage to any 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, and hence 
proposed this measure. But the Government 
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of India did not consider it wise to confine the 
reitef to a particular sect, since in their view, 
aiot of difficulty was involved in it. The 
Brahmo sect, as Maine said, was ‘deficient in 
stability’. It had failed to devise a definite 
se. of religious and social tenets, acceptable 
to all the Brahmos. Already a schism 
hac occurred in the sect on the question 
of marriage and other rituals. In fact, it 
ha= proved difficult to define a Brahmo. 
Secondly, the Government could hardly assume 
the responsibility of giving a new form of 
marriage to every new seet that might emerge. 
‘In the column of the register of the Calcutta 
Uriversity in which the ‘religion’ of the under- 
graduates is recorded, may be seen every sort 
of novel creed—‘‘Theist’’, ‘“Vedaist’’, “Panthe- 


ist”, and “Spiritualist”? are among the commo- ` 


nes‘, and it is to be recollected thatthe young 
mez who so describe themselves have about 
reached the age at which Natives marry. If 
thez we were to confine the measure to 
“Brahmos”, we might have applicants fora 
fresh measure declaring that they could not 
conscientiously subscribe the Brahmo creed’’.® 
Thirdiy, how to deal with the case of ‘a marri- 
age between a Brahmo and a non-Brahmo ? 
Taking all these into consideration Sir Henry 
Meine proposed a measure of the most com- 
prehensive nature, and circulated if for opinion 
to different Local Governments and prominent 
persons in different parts of the country. 


The Bill evoked loud protests from all 
corners of India, ‘The most vital point in the 
argument of the opposition was that it would 
amunt to an interference into native religion, 
law and custom, such interference being not 
in consonance with the oft-repeated policy- 
deciaration of the Home Government. A 
person without renouncing a certain faith 
migit import into it various innovations which 
world go against its prescribed rites or time- 
honoured customs, thereby sapping the foun- 


dations of that faith and inviting chaos into its 
cadre. While remaining a Hindu, a person 
would be permitted to play fast and loose with 
Hinduism. Secondly, the substitution of a 
civil marriage for a sacramental one was repug- 
nant to the native sense of morality. The 
disassociation of religion from the institution 
of marriage was looked upon by all the 
native communities as highly -obnoxious. 
Thirdly, the permissive inter-marriage of diffe- 
rent castes was pregnant with the possibility of 
undermining the Hindu ‘social structure. 
Fourthly, the prohibition of early marriage 
and polygamy was inconsistent with the native 
religious injunctions. Fifthly, the schedule of 
prohibited degrees suited neither the Hindus 
nor the |Muslims. 


To these charges Sir Henry Maine, the intro- 
ducer of the Bill, came forward with! a cautious 
but convincing reply.” He said that the 
British Government was obliged not to deny 
freedom of conscience to any of its subjects 
in Indla. Ifa subject conscientiously object 
to certain rites and practices of his co-religio- 
nists, and if he want to lead a life of his own 
choice, without violating the code of decency 
and general discipline, he should be allowed 
to do so, and the government should come for- 
ward in removing any legal obstacle standing 
in his way. He tried to rule out the general 
apprehension that the prodigal son might play 
fast and loose with the parent body by arguing 
that so long 
retain the right of ex-communicating any of 
their members for even a slight violation of 
the prescribed code of behaviour, there should 
not be any such apprehension, and the Bill 
cannot legitimately be described as an inter- 


as the native communities 


ference into native religion, law or custom. 


The institution of civil marriage, Sir Henry 
Maine observed, though unknown to India, 
would not supplant, but only supplement the 
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‘éligious form of marriage, It would remain 
in the statute-book only as an alternative type 
of marriage, which can be availed by those who 
have a conscientious objection to undergo 
certain 

: marriage. 


rituals observed in sacramental 


He dismissed the apprehension that the 
practice of inter-caste marriage would under- 
mine the Hindu social structure by simply, 
maintaining that “Though intermarriages 
between the castes are no doubt improper 
according to Hindu notions, there has always 
and everywhere, beena doubt whether the 
inpropriety amounted to illegality’’.® 


As to the prohibition of early marriage and 
_ polygamy he said that the Bill would not 
. compel anybody to cease -from marrying his 
son or daughter at an early age, nor would 
it make polygamy penal. It would only 
oblige those who would voluntarily come for- 
ward to avail of the provisions of the said Act, 
not to marry before a certain age, and, during 
the life-time of wife or husband, not tscontract 


any marriage without having been lawcully 
divorced from such wife or husband. 

He expressed the difficulty of constructing 
a table of prohibited degrees, which would suit 
all natives of India, but he was inclinec to 
suggest, for the consideration of the Select Com- 
mitte, ‘“‘a provision that nobody shal: be 
allowed to marry, under the new law, any man 
or woman whom she or he might not law-ully 
have married if the law had not passed’’.® 


1. Legislative—May, 1872-148-333— 
Appendix M. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Legislative—May, 1872-148. 
Legislative-—May, 1872-148-333, Appen- 
dix L. 
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6. Legislative—May, 1872-177. Sir 
Henry Maine’s Minute. 
7. Legislative—May, 1872-156. Speech 


in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
dated 27th November, 1868. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


THE JAPANESE ARCHIPELAGO 
U, S. GOSWAMI 


For more than twelve hundred miles 
extends an archipelago in the North Pacific 
Ocean which goes under the name of Japan. 
An oblong sheet of water known as the Sea of 
~ Japan separates the islands from the Asiatic 
mainland, The archipelago has four main 
islands which, as a whole, occupy an area a 
bit bigger than the area of our State of 


Rajasthan but suppor: a population four times 
that of Rajasthan. Wish just 1,42,000 scuare 
miles of area and ten crores of population, 
Japan is not only the most advanced nation 
of Asia, but in human achievements vies 
successfully with even the foremost nations of 
the West. 

Of the four main islands comprising the 
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Jazanese country, Honshu is by far the largest 
having 62 percent of the entire area of the 
archipelago, Japan’s capital, majority of its 
industries and a major chunk of the country’s 
population have been accommodated in this 
island. The other main islands are Shikoku 
anc Kyushu on the South of Honshu and 
Hoxkaide, farther north of Honshu. The 
areas of different Islands in square miles being 
Honshu, 88,031 (equal to our State of Jammu 
and Kashmir) ; Hokkaido, 30,077 (about the 
size of our State of West Bengal); Kyushu, 
13,768 (a bit smaller than our State of Kerala); 
and Shikoku, just 6,857 square miles. Japan 
has also a large number of small islands and 
islets, which may not contribute much to its 
total area, but add much to the beauty of the 
région and also break the monotony of surging 
waters around the main islands. The ‘inland 
Sea of Japan flanked by Honshu on the north 
and by Shikoku and Kyusku on the south is 


estimated to have as many as three thousand 
such small wooded islands and islets. 
The Japanese islands are part ofa great 


mountain range that lies submerged in the 
waters of the North Pacific. Scientists believe 
that this mountain range is comparatively of 
recent origin and the portion forming the 
It is 
said that the eastern shores of the islands are 
slowly rising and the western coast over- 
looking the Asian mainland is slowly sinking. 
And that is why the islands frequently 
experience earthquakes. Onan average four 
tremors a day or 1,500 tremors a year occur 
on the islands; and these figures do not 
include such seismic disturbances which are 
so slight that only delicate measuring instru- 
ments can detect them, Generally, a tremor 
is a matter of momentary agitation that may 
cause wooden houses of the Japanese sway. 
But, sometimes the islands also experience 
severe shocks, which on an average occur 


Japanese archipelago is still growing, 


once <n six years and cause fearful destruction * 
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of life and property. Japan is also a centre 
of volcanic activity. It has more than 150 
major volcanoes, about forty of which are still 
active. In a sense volcanism has also been a 
boon to Japan. The region is dotted with 
thousands of natural hot springs to which 
natives and foreign tourists flock for relaxation 
and treatment. 

Japan is predominantly a mountainous 
country. Six out of every seven square miles 
of the Japanese land are mountainous and 
forests cover almost half of Japan’s total area. 
The land for agricultural purposes is very 
scarce and barely one acre in seven can be 
brought under plough. Incidently, Japan has 
little livestock as the country can hardly 
afford land to be used for grazing or for 
growing fodder. But the Japanese farmer is 
a hard taskmaster. Through his unremitting 
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3 bour he makes the land yield even four to 
five crops a year of certain foodstuffs. In 
spite of the fact that Japan has not much 
agricultural land, almost half of its population 
depends on soil for its ‘livelihood. 

More than half of all Japan’s farmland is 
used for growing rice and the country 
produces about four-fifths of the rice it needs, 
The remaining land is used for growing 
commercial crops, fruits, vegetables and for 
the purpose of sericulture. 

Japan also makes a good use of the ocean 
surging around it. Fish from the seas go a 
long way in supplementing the diet of the 
Japanese. In fact, fishing, after agriculture, 
is not only the second most important 
vocation of the Japanese, it has also made 
Japan the World’s first fishing nation measured 
both by catch and the people employed. 
Almost fifteen lakh Japanese make a living by 
fishing. 

Not much is known about the early history 
of the islands, though a somewhat satisfactory 
Picture of the social structure obtaining in 
ancient Japan can be weaved from what we 
find in the two earliest Japanese publications 
of some historical importance. The first 
publication is Kojiki (Record of Ancient 
Affairs). which was compiled in 712 A.D. and 
the second is Nihongi (Chronicle of Japan), 
which was compiled in 720 A.D. We learn 
from these publications that the Japanese 
archipelago was founded by the Sun-Goddess 
of course a mythical figure—whose descendent 
Jimmu Tenno (711-585 B.C.) became the first 
emperor of the island nation in the year 
660 B.C. That is why the Japanese call their 
country Nippon or Nihon, which means source 
of the sun. 

To begin with the Japanese society was 
composed of a number of tribes or clans, each 
having a chief ofits own. Supposedly divine 
descent of the chief gave him both spiritual 
and temporal power over his tribe ; and he 


was, in fact, a combination of chief and pries<. 
Much later, the tribes coalesced and an 
imperial power began to evolve. Only by*the 
7th century could the archipelago be given a 
centralised form of government. Unfo-- 
tunately, the Japanese emperors could wield 
power but for a couple of centuries. Soon 
they were reduced to just decorative pieces 
and the actual power and authority found 
their way into the hands afa powerful aristro- 
cracy. For more than a millennium til tke 
year 1868 A.D., the feudal lords ruled Japan 
and controlled its emperor also, Only in 1863, 
Emperor Mutsuhito could regain his power 


from the last ruling family of feudals. 
The prehistoric Japan had no organised 


religion and a sort of ancestor worship was ell 
that could pass for religion. Only in the 
middle of the 6th century Japan adopted a 
religion, which though it came from the Asian 
mainland, soon stuck deep in the social and 
cultural life of the region. It was the year 
552 A.D. when Buddhism was first intro- 
duced into the islands via Korea. In that 
year the Korean king presented the Japanese 
emperor some Sutras (Buddhist Scriptures) 
and a statue of Buddha along with a message 
that the new faith was truest of the religicns 
and had been adopted in all the lands between 
India and Korea. The Japanese roya.ty 
adopted the new faith which soon caught the 


fancy of the Japanese people too. 
Though no ancient Japanese is known to 


have visited the land of Buddha, atleast cne 


Indian scholar did devote his whole life to zhe 


dissemination of Buddha’s message of mercy 
and compassion in the Japanese archipelazo. 
He was Bodhisena who arrived in Japanese 
soil'in the year 736 A.D. He preached zhe 
new faith in Japan for 24 years till his death 
in 760 and was cretnated in Nara, the then 
capital of Japan. 

The new religion brought not 
spiritual solace to the Japanese but was 


anly 
also 
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instrumental in giving new dimensions to 
tzeir social and cultural life. Sanskrit 
Srammar influenced the Japanese language, 
-rdian Court dances 
in the Japanese court and Buddhist 
thoughts evolved in India and ramified 
in China adopted a peculiar Japanese tenor. 
japanese temples and museums even today 
pcssess Sanskrit manuscripts, 
than the ones found in India. 


found new patrons 


much older 


Japan first came into contact with the 
ELropeans in the sixteenth century, and that 
tco for a brief period. The first European 


traders to arrive there in 1542 were the 
Pzrtuguese. Others soon followed, alongwith 
Christian missionaries. This made the 


Japanese suspicious. Consequently, all the 
Exropeans except the Dutch were made to 
lezve the country in 1637. The Dutch ships 
were also allowed to touch the Japanese shore 
cnce in a year purely for commercial purposes. 
For the next two and a half centuries Japan 
remained cut off from the rest of the world, 
especially the European world. Just a century 
2g) it again allowed foreign trade and visitors 
to step within its portals. Incidently, these 
are the only islands of the Pacific which have 
mzintained complete independence from 
foreign domination since the earliest times, 
except for a temporary occupation by the 


allied forces in the wake of the Second World 
War. 


While throwing open her borders to foreign 
trade in the seeond half of the last century, 
she was also prepared to welcome the new 
scientific age. She took full advantage of the 
new vista opened up by the scientific and 
technological advancement of the West. 
Japan’s medieval isolationism became a thing 
of the past and in a few decades she became a 
powerful nation which could vie with the 
greatest powers of the World and humble one 
of them in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 


Japan’s role in the World War IT is still 
fresh in our memories. After the War she was 
obliged not to develop her war-teeth again. 
After a century of aggressive nationalism 
Japan herself was in no mood to spend her 
resources in piling up war-heads. She devoted 
her energy in building up an industrial 
complex and in improving the standard of 
living of her people. Today, with her huge 
manufacturing industries encompassing a wide 
range from light to heavy engineering, 
chemicals and iron and steel industries, she is 
amongst the most industrialised and pros- 
perous nations of the world. She provides 


her people a high standard of living and 
promises them a still higher and happier life 
in the years to come, 
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SIBNATH BANERJEE 
(2) 


Kabul city 


The Professors’ Mess was by the left 
bank of Kabul river on the Eastern side of 
of the city, while Habibia was on the Western 

“suburbs and we had to walk through the 

centre of the town along the main road 
passing by the side of the Arg ( or the palace 
of the Ameer ), the Embassies, including the 
British (Indian ), and the houses of the 
nobles or rich Zemindars or officers. We had 
to walk about three Kilometers through 
mainly the wide central road, but also through 
narrow lanes and byelanes. 

Magbul and myself were the new comers. 
The others had come a few days or weeks 
earlier and there was keen competition 

amongst the early arrivals ( five or six ) to 
show their knowledge of Kabul and to inform 
us what they knew. 

My impression, the previous evening was 
that it was a bigger Peshawar, the same kind 
of thickly clustered mud houses often 2/3 
storied, houses of rich men, though built of 
mud had walls round them and the same type 
of narrow roads. This first impression was 
created when going from Chaman to the 
house of the Mudir ( Principal ) in a tonga, 
at night when it was raining a little and 
myself was hungry and shivering with cold. 


The impression remained the same when I 
was going in a tonga from the Mudir’s 
house to the Professors’ Mess in bright 
morning sunlight, warmly clad and also 
after a good break fast. The impression 
remained unchanged, when we walked three 


Kilometers in the morning, through the 
centre of the town and the suburbs to 
Habibia. In fact it remained the same 


throughout the period of my stay in Kabul 
for nearly ten months. 


Habibia 

In about half 
Habibia. Its tall tower was visible from a 
long distance. Formerly, it was a palace cf 
Ameer Habibulla, built on a mound abort 12 
feet high, The palace was handed over to 
Kabul University and had an imposirg 


appearance, though not quite suitable for an 
educational institution, 


an hour we reached 


The fair 4complexioned, healthy yourg 
students with apple cheeks, coming tc the 
Habibia in bright black uniforms & Anania 
caps, with shining boots, presented a pleasing 
sight. They were of all ages from 7 or & to 
18/20 yrs. 

Habibia was a privileged institution and 
the facilities given there, were not given in 
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other educational, institutions, either in the 
village schools or even in other fschoolsin 
Kabul itself. These I knew gradually. But 
the first impression of Habibia was very ‘good 
indeed. The large tower abont 200 feet was a 
preatattraction for me specially as it provided 
a good view of the surrounding city as well 
as country side. ‘There was a Library with 
aot many books, but had the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which I prized most. I had been 
30 Kabul again in 1963 on my way back from 
Moscow, where I had gonein a Trade Union 
delegation on behalf of Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 
— went tosee the Habibia College or what 
remained of it. I had read that Bacchai 
Saccao who had come with his hordes from 
‘he west, captured Habibia and being on a 
raised plintb, several feet high, used it as a 
bastion & fortress for defence and then for 
attacking Kabul & capturing it. Afterwards 
re burnt it completely and nothing remains, 
except the empty tower, which braved the 
Ere and fury of Baccha-e-Saccao,in 1929 and 
later on the fury of the wind and snow for 
decades. After king Nadirshaw 
r2captured Kabul, Habibia was started in a 
new building in the heart of the city by 
“abul river where I found it in 1963. But 
ii was going to be shifted, again in another 
eaburb by the side of Kabul river on the way 
. to Darnl Aman, the new capital which could 
not be completed by the ‘ill fated Ameer 
Ammanulla. The new building for Habibia 
is picturesque, three storied 
coloured and Habibia, must be functioning 


Zaree 


and multi- 


from there, now for it was almost complete 
when I saw itin 1963. I have digressed to 
Eabibia past, present & future. It is 
always a matter of fascination fo me. 

To go back to my story when I firat went 


to old Habibia I went with the other 
Professors went straight to the 
Professors’ room and sat gossiping and 
listening, all about ourselves Habibia & 
Kabul. I met some more Professors and: 
teachers there whom I had not met the pre- 
vious evening at Mudir’s place. 


and 


All who had come before us had been 
allotted classes and they went to their 
allotted duties. During the leisure 
periods, they came to the Professors’ Room 
and joined us. Teaching in Habibia started 
at 9 a, m & 12-30 p. m, teaching stopped and 
all went for lunch in the middle of the 
garden, in the compound of Habibia full of 
apples, grapes, pomegranales etc. Long tables 
were set in rows with benches on two sides 
in the shades of trees. About 400 students 
and thirty teachers ( 20 Afghan & 10 Indian) 
sat for lunch. I was with the other professors 
and teachers atone table. It was simple 
Biriani Dal, Dumba ‘curry with Tandur bread 
but:very little vegetables. At the end 
there were grapes apples and other fruits. 
Mudir Sabib also joined us in lunch, 
Habibia college had its own kitchen and 
cooks. l 


After lunch, Mudir Sabib called Maqubul 
and myself one by one. He discussed with 
me, what could be my task. I did not know 


Persian, the medium of instruction. At 
Peshawar I had bought the first primer in 
Urdu and had just learnt the Urdu 


Alphabet. All other professors knew Urdu 
very well and some knew a little Persian as 
well. 

Before independence, the mèdium of ins- 
truction used to be English. So, I was given 
to teach two teachers who were teaching 
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sciencs in lower classes. They knew English 
and I had no difficulty with them. I also 
undertook to teach English in the Matri- 
culation class. 
managed aay how,with ample preparation and 
“learning the Persian words. I also took up 
the task of teaching English to the primary 
class by direct method. Both these classes 
were helpful to me to learn Persian myself. 
I engaged an Afgan teacher of Habibia to 
teach me Persian every day two hours on a 
small remuneration of thirty Kabul, which was 
only Rs. 20/-Indian. Without my knowledge, 


Mudir Sahib had observed me keenly and one 


day when I was teaching English in the 
Matric class, I chanced to move a screen of a 
' door and found him standing erect silently 
and listening to my teaching. His son was 
in that class, a young boy of 16, who was 
keen on his studies and very well-behaved. 
It was embarrassing for me, for I had least 
expected him there in that position. However, 
I did not show any surprise and invited him 
to come fo my class, as if nothing unusual 
had happened. He came in, asked a few 
questions te me and the students about the 
lesson I was teaching and left after about 
five minutes. I was more careful afterwards 
when taking classes. 


Laboratory 


The Laboratory was not well equipped, 
but was workable. Prof Suja was incharge of 
Physics section and I wss in charge of 
Chemistry. We got sanction for Rs 50,000/- 
to replenish the stock and add a few new 
items. I managed to buy them from Bengal 
Chemical and thus pay my homage to, Sir P. 
C. Roy, our academic grand father being 


é 


It was a little difficult but I 


Professor of my Professors in Chemistry 
in Hooghly College. I had done tne 
same while organising sclence classes for the 
first time in Tilak Chand Jain High School 
ia Indore. 


Dr. Hafiz & Arms Factory 


I was very happy fo learn that Dr. Hefiz 
had come to Kabul a few weeks back. Je 
was a science graduate from North India 
and had gone to Germany for higher studies 
in science, before the 1st world wer started. 
Daring the war he stayed om in Germany end 
served in the high explosive ordnance 
factories there and became an expert («nd 
perhaps got a Doctorate there). Wen 
Turkey joined Germany in the war, he ‘yas 
sent fo Turkey to reorganise the ordnance & 
explosive factories there. After Germany 
lost the War, he chose still ġo remain in 
Germany. His fame had spread far and wide. 
He had been invited by Ameer Amanulla tc 
Kabul aud was entrusted with the work of 
assisting Afghanistan to reorganise the smal: 
explosive factory existing in Kabul, but 
really to establish an up-to-date ordnance 


factory to manufacture auton atic 


canons, 
rifles, machine guns etc and their ammuni- 


tion & hand-grenades, bombs ete. 


After I had been in Kabul for iwc 
months er so and had become an intimate 
friend of the Mudir Sabib, and after he was 
satisied with my teaching method, my 
sincerity and devotion to my work, he 
called me one day and informed me about the 
scheme of starting an upto date arms industry 
in Kabul through the help of Dr. Abdu- 
Hafiz who had been trained in Germany and 
had been entrusted with the job. He had 


45, 
actually gone back to Germany to purchase 
machinery etc and had been sanctioned a few 
lakhs of rupees. Mudir Sahib asked me 
whether I would like to train up students 
who would help Dr. Hafiz when he returned 
and whether I would myself like to be an 
Assistant of Dr. Hafiz. 
and immediately with enthusiasm. 


I agreed naturally 


I was happy beyond measure at the 
offer and suggestion of the Mudir. One of 
the prime objects of my going to Kabul was 
to smuggle arms to India and here was the 
best opportunity, presented in the most unex- 
pected manner. I waa elated and profusely 
thanked Mudir Sahib and started my work in 
Habibia with greater energy and devotion. 
I also started learning science from the 
Dooks in the library. I had also to train my- 
self jn engineering and applied to the Inter- 
aational Correspondence School (in short 
—C.8.) in Bombay for literature and also for 
“terms, fees etc. ( This put me in great danger 
later on ) 


Kabibia 


Habibia was institution by itself. 
There was the Primary (Iptedaia) section, 
High School Section, Degree Course Section 
and Post Graduate Section, the Kabul Uni- 
versity Section, where other Colleges and 
Schools in Kabul, Kandahar Gazni, Herat 
ate. were affiliated. The Medical and Engi- 
neering Colleges were also affiliated with it. 
The office of the Education Minister, was 
also there. It was thus a very important 


an 


place and in fact the very hub as far as 
Education in Afgbanis‘an was concerned. The 
Ameer himself had a particular day of the 
week when he would visit each Ministry, such 
as Military (Harbia) Finance, Education, 
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Agriculture, Industry, Animal Husbandry ete. 
It was, Tucrday as for as I can recollect for 
Education Ministry at Habibia. The Ameer 
sat in the Minister’s office, inspected the 
plans, programs and progress, would have 


a stroll in the different departments and in™ 


the garden and occasionally take his lunch 
with the Minister, Mudir Sahib, 
professors, students, peons, cooks, servants 
all together in the garden. It was a very 
democratic Islamic approach and was appre- 
ciated by all, specially by myself. It was in 
marked contrast to what I had seen in Indore. 
The Holker spent his time in his palace 
where all his offices were situated and he 
would hardly go out and be visible to the 
public at large, except for parades and cere- 
monial occasions. None could dream that 
the Holker would take his meals wilh all 
ministers, staff & servants. 


also 


Few Students in College 


There were very few students left in the 
College Section and High School Section, 
when I went there immediately after Afgha- 
nistan became Independent and was recog- 
nised as such by other countries. She had to 


-È 


$ 


wth 


start Embassies in all important countries of »- 


the world. They started Embassies in about 
fifty countries which needed about 500 
educated persons to run those Embassies. It 
was a huge number for Afghanistan and 
almost all students in Colleges and Higher 
Classes of High Sehools had to be requisi- 
tioned. Moreover Afghanistan had 
aboui 200 students 
girls ) to Turkey for training in different 


sent 


lines, including Military science & Nursing. 
About 100 students each were 
Germany and France, 


sent to 


Ameer Amanulla 


(including jabout 50 — 


r 
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deliberately avoided sending students to Great 
Britain and Russia as these two countries had 
designs for centuries to annex Afghanistan to 
their epheres of influence,’ However, as a 
result of all these, only a very f-w students 
were left in Habibia for higher studies, 


jMy Two Students 


My special taek was to teach two students 
only, who were themselves teaching science 
in the lower classes in Persian language as 
stated already. They knew English, as the 
medium for Education for higher studies had 
been English, when Afghanistan, was under 
British domination. 

One of them Hafiz Anwar had an Indian 

father and a Pathan mother who spoke Urdu 
also very all. Another was Gulam Nabi the 
son of a peon of Uabibia. Both were very 
well behaved and respectful to me and keen 
to learn. 


- 


Hafiz is a ‘title given to one who 
has committed to memory the whole of the 
Koran. I was happy to get these students, who 
were very helpful to me to know the currents 

and cross currents in Afghanistan. Either 
one or the other or both would be my 

invariable companion, when I used to go out 
for sight-seeing. 

When I had joined Habibia, there were 
about 50 boys, who were to go to Germany 
for higher studies in seience, They were 
relieved from attending the classes, but as the 
arrangements for their journey were not 
complete, they used to come to Habibia to 
spend their time. The present Ameer Zahir 

-Khan son of late Ameer Nadir Khan, was 
one of them. 

In my spare time I was to talk with them 
in English to give them practice in speaking 


English and also to satisfy their curiosity, 
about Germany, fairly well 


acquainted with German history and their 


for I was 

This continued jor 
about 3/4 weeks and thay left for Germany 
all et Govt, 
and one Sikh amongst those 50 and Ameer 
Amsnulla had to cajole them snd their 
parents ¢@ relations to make then agree to send 


scientific achievements, 


expense. There was one Hindu 


them to Germany for higher studies, absolutely 
at the expenses of the Afghan Govt. 


Ramjan 


After I had been in Kabul for about a 
month, the Ramjan or the month of fasting 
began. Normally all schools, colleges, offices 
ete were closed on Fridays and half-day on 
Thursday’s instead of Sunday or half-day on 
Saturday, as I was accustomed to solong, It 
is because it is an Islamic country when 
Ramjan came, the whole month was a holiday. 
It was most welcome to me for I got a good 
respite, to learn Persian and also to revise my 
knowledge of Chemistry and Physics. I also 
had more time at my disposal for going about 
seeing sights worth seeing, in and arcund 
Kabul. 

I saw the tomb of Babar, Bagewals 
Chilsitun, Chaman, Machine Khana, the 


Kabul walls on top of hills ete. ete. 


Fellow Professors in Kabul 


1. Mavuravı Magbul Huq of Gazipur, 
I.Sc. age under 20, fair, with goaty bard. 
Met first at Afghan Post Master’s ‘office at 
Peshawar and was my companion on the way 
to Kabul and remained my very intimate 
companion, all through my stay in Kabul. He 
was pro-Islamist, as well as a nationalist. 


2. Maulavi Suja, M.Sc. in Physics from 
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Lahore, aged 22 or 23. A quiet type of 
zerson, self-confident and a 
worker, talking very little and engrossed in 
zis work in the laboratory, his outlook non- 


conscientious 


rolities]. My esteemed companion in the 
‘aboratory work in our respective spheres. 
His was Physics and mine was Chemistry, 
aut we often collaborated in the laboratory 
aad its reorganisation. He was of swarthy 
somplexion, with moustach and no beard. 


3. Maulavi Abdul Rashid, B.Sc. from 
Aligarh, aged 20, fair, with flowing beard and 
ir Khaddar, He was the only other professor 
in Khaddar except myself. He was intensely 
political, a congressman, but pro-Islamic or 
pro-khilafat and'very jolly. is family was well 
cff and his service in Kabul was a hobby and 
rot a necessity. Maulavi was the permanent 
Cesignation for all teachers and professors. I 
was called Maulavi Banerjee. 


4 & 5 Maulavi Latif and his brother 
aged about 20 years, both B. Se. students, 
fair, with moustache and no beard. They 
were jovial companions, but I met them 
rarely as they were put in the medical college 
situated in another part of the town. 
a big building, having quarters 
professors and also a mess for them. 


6&7 Maulavi Khande Khan and his 
wife, Begum Khande Khan. He was well 


over 30 years in age and was in charge of 
Civil Engineering. He was short but stoeky 


It was 
for the 


with swarthy complexion and goaty beard. 
Ee was a worldly wise man and a sincere 
Nationalist and also pro-Islamist. He insisted 
or. his calling me always Professor Sahib or 
Prof. Banerjee and repeatedly suggested that 
w= call him Engineer Sahib, for enhaneing 
eur personal position and prestige. There 


is a Persian proverb, “you call me a Haji and 
I sball also call you a Haji.’ This was a 


good illustration. 


He brought his wife with him and wanted 
very mucha job for her in a school. She 
was observing half-pardah coming from 
India, while backward Afghanistan was 
abolishing it, under the influence of progre- 
ssive Ameer Amanulla. 

His name Khande Khan, which was not 
very palatable and it was changed into 
Ibrahim Khan or something like it. 


He was pro-Islamic but not anti- Hindu. 
He was vastly learned in Islamic religion 
and we had long and friendly discussions 
about respective merits and demerits of 
Islam & Hinduism. He was dispassionate 
in the discussions, unlike most other pro- 
Islamic Muslim friends. I purchased from 
him an English translation of the Quoran 
by Mahammad Ali, B. A (not of the famous 
Ali brothers). I was much benefitted by 
reading it and by my discussions with him. 


mp 


While leaving Afghanistan, I presented 
the book to Kabul University Library and 
it must have been burnt by Baccha-e-Saccao 
(son of Visthiwala), along with the building 
with all the other books. 


8. There was another Indian, whose 
name I can’t recollect, a brother-in-law of 
Mudir Sahib. He was a graduate and had 
gone there some years earlier. But he posed 
as an Afghan and hardly mixed with the 
Indiana who went in 1922 or at least 
maintained his difference with us. 

9. Hafiz Anwar 

10. Golam Nabi 


The above two were Afghan teachers 
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of scienee in junior elasses and also were 
students of Prof. 
Physics and Chemistry respectively. 


Suja and myself in 
They 
usually sat with us in the Professors room.. 


There were other teachers in the primary 
and junior sections, all Afghans and they 
sat in another room which may be called 
teachers} room and we did not come in much 
ecntact with them, except at lunch time. 


11 & 12. There were two professors from 
Egypt, but they could not speak English 
well and‘so I had little contact with them. 

13. There was Mudir Mahammad 
Hussain, who had his own office, where he 
sat and he would call us there, if needed 
and we would go to his room, if we needed 
any ‘help. 

id. The Minister, was one of the 200 
half brothers of Ameer Amanulla. He had 
not much of education, was perhaps a 
Matriculate, but a Minister, could not be 
at that time taken from the commoners and 
so he was chosen. We came hardly in 
«contact with him, though he sat regularly 
in his room every day, 


He took his lunch usually in his own 
room, but came to the Professors lunch 
table on some occasions. 


Hindu Kitchen 


I have already stated that there were 
about 50. Hindu and Sikh students and for 
them food used to be cooked by a Sikh 
cook in a separate kitchen in one corner 
of the compound and they were served 
also separately. 


After I had been in Habibia, for a few 
days the Mudir Sahib teld me that he had 
heard some complaints from Hindu students 


and requested me to supervise the Hincu 
kitchen to see that it was managed proper!y 
and also see that there was no discrimina- 
tion in food between Muslims and Hindcs 
(including Sikhs). I was the only Hincu 
teacher and I readily agreed. I used tc go 
at lunch time and also in my spare time 
to the Hindu kitchen and the Hincu 
students were very happy. After a few 
days I started taking my lunch also with 
them and the Hindu students were still more 
happy and I became more familiar with 
them as they all spoke Urdu. I used to 
take my lunch in the general or Muslim 
kitchen only on special occasions or when 
there was a speeial guest to meet. 


Rough and Ready Justice 


This continued smoothly for some time 
but the cook used to pilfer some of the 
meat and fruits and so, though the raticn 
was the fsame for all, the Hindu and Sikh 
boys got much less. The students suspected 


this and complained to me about this and 


also of his rude behaviour to them, JI wara- 


ed him on several occasions ang he ussd 
io give me cheeky replies, At last I was 
compelled to report it to the Mudir Sahib. 
He called the cook in his room and gave 
me a cane to beat him as mueh as I thougat 
it just and proper. What a horrible propo- 
sal! I naturally refused, then the Riucir 
Sahib, ordered the Guard or Darwan to 
chastise him. “Daraj Bikash” ‘throw hm 
flat? and the cook was thrown down aad 
kicks and fisticuffs rained on him. His long 
hair, tied Sikh style on his head became 
loose as he rolled on the ground, begging 
for pardon. I intervened and requested tre 
Mudir Sahib to stop the  beatirg. 
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It: was stopped and bhe 
of with severe warning. 


was let 
I could never 
draam of such a davelopment, lotherwise I 
would have never complained. But from 
that day the cook behaved alright and the 
students used to get better behaviour and 
alco the same share as the Muslim students. 
It was Kabuli Dawai. 


Shifting to Hindu Quarters 


After I had been in the Professor's Mess 
for 2/3 weeks, one Friday morning two 
persons came to me, one an Arya Samajist 
ard another a Sikh. They said that they 
were glad that I was appointed a professor 
in. Kabul University bnt did not like my 
stzy in a Muslim Mess and suggested that 
I should shift to Shorebazar, where many 


- them to see the 


‘guide when ‘I shifted to that place in a 


of the Hindus and Sikhs lived so that [ 
could be of some use to the Hindus and Sikhs 
there. I readily agreed and requested them 
to find a proper quarter for me, Iaa couple 
of days, they came again and I went with 
quarters suggested: I; 
was a medium sized room with doors and 
windows on three sides, on the first floor 
of a Guddee of a Hindu Merchant. From 
the roof, the Kabul River and much of the 
city, as well 
visible . 


many of the mountains were 
I liked it immensely, specially as 
the young and very intellegent Munim or 
clerk of the merchant also lived in another 
room on the same floor and assured all help 
to me, 


He became my friend, philosopher and 


few 


days. The rent was nominal. 





SOCIALISM AND OUR ECONOMIG DEVELOPMENT 


( Continued from page 30 ) 


economic power is a part of this problem. 
The monopolies legislation, government's 
power of licensiog and allocation, purposeful 
policies of public ‘financial institutions and 
the social control of banking were expected 
fo play a significant role in this behalf. 
The plan recognises the conflict between 
immediate economic gains and the declared 
long run social objective of state policy but 
feels that while large corporate enterprises 
would have ample scope for taking up new 
ventures in technologically challenging 
fields, there is no reason to think that a 
liberal encouragement of wide dispersal 
of entrepreneurship and resources would 
have a retarding effect on development in 
the long rua. For reduction of income 
- disparities the plan noted that while in a 
rich country equality could be attained 
through transfer of incomes through fiscal, 
pricing and other policies, in a poor country 
greater stress has to be laid on positive 
measures like rapid growth of the economy, 
greater diffusion of enterprise and of the 
ownership of the means of production, 
increasing productivity of the weaker units 
and widening ' opportunities of productive 
work and employment to the common man 
and particularly of the less privileged section 
of society. f 
The Fourth Plan draft has paid special 
attention to the problems of the weaker 
sections to help them to participate in the 
economic development. They have first 
to be made viable and then started on the 
path of development through schemes of 
technical and financial assistance and of 
cooperative or other organisation for 
production, credit, and marketing. While 


4.7 


there should be social integration of scheduled 
castes within the rural economy, special 
development plan should be fermulated to 
suit the special requirements of scheduled 
tribes living in compact areas. The lardless 
labour having no’ productive basis and 
depending for its livelihood on wage 
employment has to be helped through 


special programmes of animal 


husbend-y 
enterprise 


or by distribution of lard. 
Provision of large employment opporturitics, 
area development, building up infrasiru2— 
ture, conserving and developing natural 
resources, all these can be done by intsgra- 
ting the local programmes with area Jeve- 
lopment plans. Regional imbalances have 
also to be removed. In the development 
of animal husbandry, attention must be on 
the broadening and strengthening of tae 
economic base of small farmers and other 
rural producers through local processing 
and utilisation of locally available material. 
Diffusion of industrial activity will Je 
facilitated by rural electrification. 

Social services including free and compal- 
sory education up-to the age of 14, 7oca- 
tionalisafion of education at the secoadary 
stage, family planning and medical services 
at the primary health centre wers to 
strengthen the economy particularly of the 
service-man. The programme of nutrition 
of growing children was also thought bf. 
The approach was not so much to provide 
a welfare activity as to strengthen the 
economic base of the weaker units. Akoy«a 
basic minimum of free service, education and 
health, will be based on appropriate charges 
adjusted to ability to pay. Those who ure 
able to do so should be expected to invast 
their own resources in development and 
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iz rural areas. Labour intensive schemes, 
irstitutional finance for rural development 
and basic investment in industry, minerals, 
transport, communication and power were 
- expected to provide increased employment. 


The Fourth plan takes note of the fact 
that consumption standards of the poor will 
remain unduly low unless special efforts 
arə made to alter the existing pattern of 
distribution. A number of programmes 
have, therefore, been proposed in the plan 
like special package scheme for small 
farmers, programmes of animal husbandry 
to support the economy of small farmers 
ad landless labourers, administration of 
forestry schemes to benefit forest dwellers, 
and labourers long-term programmes of 
rehabilitation and development ofa viable 
basis of individual rural industries and 
maasures for dispersal of industry and for 
ize protection and continuous technological 
progress of small industries. The 
relatively well-te-de people will have to 
rising comsumption 
for faster 


scale 


accept restraints on 
in order to release resources 


development of the economy. 


Talking about the contribution of coope- 
rotives, the plan .has noted that their 
benefits have not yet reached the small 
man in alarge measure. The cooperatives 
have been successful in many regions in 
rr3eing the Tenant farmer from the money- 
lender system and making him development 
oziented. Cooperative banking, processing, 
asro-industry and marketing structure have 
emtributed in this field. An 
ccoperative system can discharge social and 
economic responsibilities. Social control 


integrated 


of banking was devised to utilise the banks 
in the direction of soclo-economic demo- 
cracy. 

While monopolies legislation and social 
control of banks were expected to operate 
in desired directions and development in 
crucial industrial fields was to be fully 
planned and trading in sensitive areas 
nationalised, the Fourth Plan also proposed 
Jiberalisation of the present regime of 
controls in order to promote responsible 
decision making on the part of entrepre- 
neurs and introduction of an element of 
competitiveness in the economy to stimulate 
cost consciousness. 


The Fourth Five Year Plan approach 
is summed up in the following words : 
“The objective of national planning is not 
only to raise the national income or the 
per capita income but also to ensure that 
the benefit is fully distributed, that 
disparities in incomes and living standards are 
not widened buf in fact narrowed and the 
process of economic development does not 
lead to social tensions endangering the 
fabric of democratic society. In part 
this will be achieved by seeing that in 
the implementation of the programmes, the 
weakest are looked after first and the benefits 
of development are made to flow in the 
underdeveloped regions and among the 
most backward sections of the community. 
Fiscal and other policies should prevent 
concentration of wealth, check ostentatiousness 
and promote savings. The programmes and 
policies of public financial and other institu- 
tions should wider dispersal of 
benefits; “Reforms in the educational system 
should lead to the growth of initiative and 


ensure 


enterprise, make for horizontal and vertical 
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mobility, open up wider opportunities for 
employment and enable the lowering of 
caste, class and regional barriers so that a 
purposeful change towards an egalitarian 


— society can be brought about”. 
The approach of socialist planning in 


India is thus developad from plan to plan. 
Basically economie activity has iteelf to 
provide larger opportunities which cannot 
result by mere redistribution of existing 
wealth and incomes. The measures are of 
two sorts—(1) Direct organisation of 
economic activity by the State on behalf of 
society and (2) regulation of private 
economic activity through (i) positive action 
and (ii) negative action. 
- consists of taxation and controls whereas the 
' positive action consists of bringing about 


The negative action 


social transformation through structural 
changes in the economy and developing finan- 
cial institutions to help the weaker sections. 
In the field of industy, the direct measures 
assume the form of extending nationalisation 
or the public sector. 
measures in this field consist of the negative 
action in the shape of monopoly legislation 
and the licensing policy, whereas the positive 
action was in the shape of rationalisation of 
banks and life insurance, to direct resources 
towards small scale industries. In the rural 
areas no nationalisation of agriculture was 
ever attempted except through cooperative 
farms on-a trial basis. The attempt was 
mainly in the direction of structural changes 
through land reforms and rural institutions 
like Cooperative, Community development 
and Panchayati Raj. and through provision 
of infra-structure facilities including educa 
tion, health and radical land reforms. It is 
` now necessary to find out to what extent this 
approazh has actually surceeded. 


"7 


The regulatory 


lil: Promise and Performance 
SOCIALISM AND AGRICULTURAL AND 
Tae RURAL SECTOR 


The critical importance of agricultura in 
the Indian economy xs a source cf food anc 
raw materials to industry and as the larzess 
source of 


income and employment was 


recognised in all the five year plans. It wae 
also recognised that if socialism implies £ 
move to a more egalitarian society, ther. 
greatest attention must be paid to the most 
depressed elements in the rural economy liko 
the landless labourers, the holeers, 
scheduled and tribes and artisans 
engaged in traditional industry. The maic 
programmes in the plan towards the trins- 
rural and agricultural 
economy were (1) land reforms including 
cooperative farming in order to change the 
agrarian structure (2) provision of basie 
infrastucture facilities like irrigation, road, 
communication, electrification and education 
and health facilities (3) supply of agricultural 
inputs i.e. credit., fertilizers and implements. 
(3) marketing and processing of agricultural! 
commodities, (5) agricultural 
research, improvement of 
technology. ‘The main instruments of chang- 
ing agricultural structure were the -anc 
reforms legislation. The principal sgency 
for supply of agricultural inputs was th» 
cooperatives while the main agency foz 
agricultural extension was the Natisnal 
Extension Service, Commutity Development 
and Panchaysti Rej. In all these and 
specially for infrastructure facilities, th2 
state had to play an important role. 

On the eve of the first five year plan *t 
was estimated that average income per capita 
of those living from agricultural work wes 


small 
castes 


formation of the 


extension, 
agricultura. 


50 
Rs. 150/- to 200/- which was also unequally 
tistributed. The land available was low 
and the yield of land was also low. Only 
47 million acres out of 400 million acres were 
Irrigated Apricultdral techniques were 
sroductional and consumption of chemical 
was very low. The soil -was 
exhausted. In spite of the over abundance 
of cattle, India’s herd 
could produce only 17 million tons of milk 
z3 e. 5 oz, per person per day. Forests 
covered 15% of land though 30 to 33% was 
‘considered to be desirable. Agricultural 
technology was backward and not much. was 
done through research work to improve it. 
The land tenure system of tenants and land- 
-288 labourers led to The 


fertilizers 


immense 


exploitation. 


-acome.per person of an agricultural labourers | 


=amily was Rs. 104, only 39% of the National 
zer capita income. The agrarian structure 
vas a hindrance to agricultural development. 
The size of many holdings was subnormal 
and uneconomic. 


The main progress in socialism in agricul- 
taral sector was sought to be done through 
egrarian reforms. The first text on economic 
and social reform which was adopted by the 
Congress Party after Independence was a 
resolution passed in November-1947 by the 
A.I.C. C.) “The land with its resources 
znd all the means of production as well as 
tae means of distribution and of exchange 
siduld belong to the community and be 
zdministered in its own interest.’ In the 
report of the Committe on Economic Pro- 
gramme in 1948 it was said’’ All intermediaries 
Estween the tiller and the State should be 
eliminated and all middlemen should be 
r=placed by non-profit making agencies such 
#3 cooperatives.” In Zamindari areas, 
Zamindari abolition legislation was passed 
ard an official document suggested that the 
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system of middlemen disappeared practically 
between 1947-1956, But it is pointed out 
that these reforms were only in’ theory and 
the situation of the peasantry did not improve 
very much. Ceiling legislation was passed but 


it was so high that very few of the tntermedia-~ 


ries were affected. The landlords also 
parcelled out the lands to some of their 
relatives and evaded the law. In spite of 
the legislation on the regulation of {rent, in 
practice the crop sharing continued. Attempts 
by law to provide security of tenure only 
resulted in resumption of land for personal 
cultivation. A study by Dandekar-Khudanpur 
of land legislation in Kokan on the working 
of the Bombay Tenancy Act-1948 showed 
that statutory rents were, 
ignored and most of the crop-sharers still 


almost entirely 


P 


ba | 


gave half she produce to the landlord despite “ 


the new laws. In practice the law does not 
exist. Various enquiries in Tamil-Nadu have 
showed that a great majority ‘of {peasants 
are completely unaware that new laws have 
been passed. This is the case in other 
states also. Land legislation drove under- 
ground some forms of tenancy and promoted 
informal and oppressive crop sharing arrang- 
ments. The report by Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky 
to the Planning Commission drew attention 


raih 


to the oral leases on which there was no . 


check. Thus agrarian legislation did not 
benefit agricultural workers or crop sharers 
or the tenants at will and onthe other hand 
strengthened the rural upper class’s position. 
Under the pressure of agrarian reforms some 
of the land owners have become rural capita- 
lists. It is because of these frustrations on 
‘the front of agrarian legislation that Pandit 
Nehru asked the Congress to adopt 


the < 


famous resolution at the Nagpur Congress in | 


1959 for fixing the land ceilings, development 
of cooperative farming, fair prices for 
agricultural produce, and for the States to 
take partin food and grain commerce. But 


3 
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this had also very little practical effect. 
Laws came into effect slowly and landlords 
found ways to get round them. Evictions 


have multiplied. Only .a few thousand 
cooperative farms exist which in relation to 
550,000 villages are not significant. Some 
of the cooperatives” are formed by rich 
peasants belonging to one family. Coopera- 
tive credit, marketing and processing societies 
have flourished but the cooperative credit 
system is still a state agricultura] credit system 
and the richer peasants still dominate the coope- 
ratives and benefit from their loans. The 
great majority of peasants live at subsistence 
level and the different types of cooperatives 
are of no use to them. It can even be said 
that the condition of poorer classes of peasan- 
try (agricultural labourers, crop-sharers and 
peasants with little land) has deteriorated. 

On the other hand, the supply of credit 
and other inputs through cooperatives and 
cooperative processing have led to economic 
development in agricultural areas which 
constituted a backward sector of the economy. 
Recently the introduction of miracle seeds has 
led to the advent of “Green Revolution” in 
some pockets, The application of new 
techniques has improved the viability of 
even the small farmer because with their 
application even a three-acre farmer has been 
able to raise: his income and surplus. The 
extension services have created an awaken- 
ing and acquaintance with new practices. 
The educational values of the CD programme 
as well as the importance of the general 
education programme cannot be overlooked 
from the point of view of the development 
of tha awareness amongst the farmers. The 
CD concept however ignored the conflicts 
and contradictions within the rural community 
and made only a generalised effort which 
had, therefore,a limited success. 

One critical reviewer of the Indian Econo- 
- mic Progress Charles Bettelheim has even 


= 
concluded that this immese effort has left reral 
problems almost entirely untouched. The huge 
and courageous effort towards CD has had a 
disappointing effect both on immediate prc- 
duction and on the attitude towards new prc- 
duction techniques. The Panchayati Raj 
institution from which a lot was expected were 
also dominated. by rich peasants. In both 
cases class structure prevented fuller mokuisa- 
tion. 


The possibilities of Green Revolution has 
led to the emergence and recenforcemsnt of 
capitalistic agriculture particularly in cilia- 
tion of high yield variety seeds and crops and 
other remunerative commercial crops and 
easing out of the small farmer and the tznant 
leading to social tensions in the rural economy 
dramatically illustrated by a serious, Cistur- 
bance in the IAPD area of Tanjore District. 


The progress towards amelioration of the 
agricultural labourers and artisans was even 
more disappointing. The rural works 
programme could not make much impact 
while the traditional industries receiver con- 
tinuous set-back despite the schemes of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Com-is:ion 
Industrial Cooperatives also could reot do 
much, 


Socialism in Industry and Cities 


In spite of India’s diversified incustrial 
resources there was little industrialiscticn in 
India, at the time of independence. India’s 
iron ore deposits were a quarter of ths total 
world deposits. India’s deposits of manganese 
are the third largest in the world being 
estimated at 112 million tons,Sixty -honsand 
million tons of coal lie beneath the surface and 
her supplies of lignite, petrolium, ydro- 
electric power reserves are enormous. India 
had a modern industrial system. The average 
annual rise in industrial production was 3.75% 
for the years between 1913-1938, though rise 


a2 


ir industrial output was between 10 and 15% 
during the second world war. The most 
important industries were Textiles, Tea and 
Sozar. There was no industry to produce 
machines for which India was dependent on 
imzort. In spite of the under-developed 
capitalistic system 3.8% of its people paying 
income tax, earned 28% of the income. 
Ths banking system was controlled by the 
cextralised industry. - Foreign Exchange Banks 
controlled 4/5th of foreign.trade. Seven per- 
cen: of factories gave employment to 67% of 
workers’ The industrial concentration, was mo- 
nopolistic in character, Industry was dominated 
by the Tata group. Even in specific industries, 
for example, cement a concern like ACC 
dorzinated. Monopoly profits therefore 
appeared, Just after the World War II, Tata 
group controlled a capital of 850 million 
rupses and more than 100 companies. Their 
total assets were worth ks.290 crores. The 
other important groups were~ Goenka, Gupta, 
Mody, Poddar, Jaipuria—they dominated the 
Chambers of Commerce. They were entrench- 
ed m the banking world. Central Bank was 


under the influence of the Tata Group, Dalmia. 


and Jain Groups dominated Punjab National 
Bank and the Birla group dominated the 
United Commercial Bank and capital accumu- 
lateé by banks and insurance companies was 
directed towards their industries, The instabi- 
lity c? agriculture led to commercial specula- 
tion and windfall profits. Rural money-lending 
was connected in some way with the powerful 
financial groups in the cities. The industrial 
wage earners were 4.8 million. Their wage 
was Falf of their productivity of Rs.1700 per 
worker, 


State Capitalism : 


The Five Years Plans led to a move towards 
state capitalism. But it is said that state capita- 
lism hzs benefitted only big capitalism at the 
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cost of the lower strata of bourgeoisie with fixed 
income, 
Public Sector Enterprise : 


Public Sector made important advances in 
developing coal petroleum, lead, zinc and 


manganese resources. Amongst the non- 
extractive industries, fertilizers and steel 
industry grew in the public sector. One 


ground of criticism of the public sector enter- 
prises was their low reiurns. ‘The latest 
assessment of the productivity of the public 
sector enterprises is the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Public Sector Under- 
takings, who expressed alarm over the low 
utilisation by many public sector plants of 
their rated capacity. Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, the Circuit-breakers’ Unit of 
Bharat Heavy Electricals, the ;Hyderabad Unit 
of Hindustan Machine Tools, the Antibiotic 
plant of Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
and the Mining and Allied Machinery Corpo- 
ration utilised less than 15% of their capacity 
during 1968-69. The Hindustan Steel Plants 
worked only to 50-60% of their rated capacity. 
The Committee has recommended that in’ 
future no undertaking should be launched 
unless a scientific and accurate assessment of 
demand has been made by the government on 
the basis of a proper scrutiny of feasibility 
study and project report. The criteria of 
profitability of public sector enterprises are 
gradually eroded and whittled down. If this drift 
from profiitability is allowed to continue, there 
is every likelihood that the gains of planned 
economic development may be offset by heavy 
losses incurred by public sector enterprises. 
( Times April 25, 1970). Public sector enter- 
prises have not paid adequate attention to pre- 
ventive maintenance with the result that 
frequent break-downs of plant and machinery 
and high shut down time has resulted in 
substantial loes in‘production. The system of 


w. 


~ 
Poa 


e Electrical Rs. 3.37 crores, Indian Durgs and 


i ol 
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maintenace has to be improved. Cost eon- 
sciousness in the public sector enterprises is 
also not developing with speed. The cost of 
production too, in some cases, escalated to 
200 to 374% over cost estimates stipulated in 
the detailed project report, ‘They are opera- 
ting sophisticated plant and machinery on 
obsolete and outmoded techniques of planning 
and control over production. Upto the end of 
March 1969, sixty one Public Sector enterprises 
showed a net loss of nearly Rs.3533 crores. The 
loss of Hindustan Steel alone amounted to 
Rs. 65.36 crores, The other giants to incur 
heavy losses were Heavy Engineering Corpo- 
ration Rs, 14.12 crores; Minig and Allied 
Machinery Corporation Rs.6,39 crores ; Heavy 
Electric, Bhopal Rs. 5.37 crores, Bharat Heavy 


Pharmaceuticals Rs, 9.07 crores and Neyvali 
Lignite Corporation Rs. 2.39 crores. 


Private Enterprise—growth of monopoly : 


The average rate of industrial expansion 
between 1951-61 was 6%. Speculation in 
luxury goods and prestige expenditure grew 
disproportionately, 
poly profits. 

New Financial institutions like the Indus- 
trial Financial Corporation, the National 
Industrial Development Corporation, Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation, 
State Financial Corporations and the LIC put 


large sums at the disposal of paivate industry. ° 


The State Bank which was nationalised in 
1955 and the LIC nationalised in 1960 gave 
greater assistance to industrial and urban 
centres than the rural sector. The Refinance 
Corporation in 1968 and the Unit Trust also 
helped private industrial investment. Resources 
originating (from public funds supplemented 
private industry’s resources, Thus they 
provided 18 crores rupees during the First 
Plan, 80 crores rupees during Second Plan and 


“wagons, 


High prices led to mono- ` 


= 


Rs. 130 crores in the third Plan, ( Charles 
Bettelheim : India Independent p.244 ). 


Though private enterprise was expected to 
conform to plan priorities, in practice, che 
priorities for private industrial development 
were decided by the influence of the big 
financial interests. While basic industries 
like petroleum and cement, locomotives, 
expanded rapidly, production of 
bicycles, automobiles, radios, ventilators znd 
refrigerators also expanded rapidly. On -he 


other hand, industries producing mass- 
consumption goods developed slowly. 
The possibilities available for small 


industries-were not fully explored, 

Monopoly capital gained ground in ‘he 
big modern industries. “The particularly 
rapid expansion of large companies «nd 
financial groups confirms that big capital nas 
been the main beneficiary since independerce. 
Tata and Birla became more powerful than 
in 1947. Birla’s power grew equal to Tatas 
in 1958. They control 300 companies with 
assets worth Rs. 300 crores. The licencing 
system has been some times exploited by big 
industrialists to promote their  industzial 
empires. The big financial groups used their 
banks to control other companies, In 1°63, 
188 directors of the 20 biggest banks possessed 
1640 directorships. This high concentration 
led to restrictive practices in production 
and high prices. Recently with the naticna- 
lisation of the 14 leading commercial banks 
with 86% of total banking resources on 
19/7/1969, an attempt has been made to end 
the monopoly and to redirect the financial 
resources towards smaller industries and 
priority sectors. The Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Finance for 1969-70, reviewing 
the working of public sector banks between 
19th July 1969 and end of February 1970 
notes that while deposit growth and advances 
to agriculture, small scale industry and weaker 
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section are not insignificant, there is room 
fer complacency. 

Collaboration has meant subordination to 
fcreign capital, | 

Urban property speculation is another 
source of non-socialistic income generation. 

The financing of the plan has affected the 
ircome distribution to the detriment of fixed 
iccome groups and small men, Direct and 
indirect taxes have very much increased. India 
is considered to be one of the heavily taxed 
countries in the world. Still there was heavy 
Ceficit financing which led to inflationary 
pressure and: therefore the pauperisation of 
tos fixed income groups in cities. At the 
beginning of 1965, prices of manufactured 
goods had increased by more than 20% ever 
1252-53 level, foodstuffs went up by 67°/., 
industrial raw material by 69./'. The most 
serious rise was for oilseeds—111:/., There 
was serious shortage of food grains between 
1264-67. The unequal rises favoured richer 
producers and those growing industrial crops 
and harmed small peasants. 

The indirect taxes have fallen on the 
majority of consumers. The proportion of 
indirect taxation in total consumer . éxpendi- 
tcre nearly doubled between 1958-59 and 
1363-64 aecording toa study made by the 
exonomic division in the Ministry of Finance. 
The study showed that indirect taxation 
azcounted for 5.7'/. of the total consumer 
expenditure in 1958-59 but rose to 10.1:/. in 
1963-64, though judged by the proportion 
paid in indirect taxation by households in 
Gifferent expenditure groups, the incidence of 


indirect taxation was progressive. (Times- 
May 3, 1970). Asaresult of this the standard 
of living of the common man has not mate- 
rially improved. The average increase 
between 48-50 and 62-63 was only 18/. It 
fell by 6:/. in 1965-66. 

Resources were spent on public health, 
education and housing but they were inade- 
quate: The educational facilities are still 
enjoyéd by the higher income groups. Hous- 
ing conditions areso poor that working class 
families have to spend 18'/. of their income 
on rent and the housing situation has deterio- 
rated leading to slums. | 

Urban 
specially amongst engineers, Bearly 27°/. of 
the economically active rural working force 
as estimated to be employed for less than - 
10 days a. month. Rural and urban unemploy- i 
ment was grown in spite of the planning and 
with the result that standard of living has also 
falien. | ) 

Agricultural labourers’ 


unemployment is increasing 


condition has 


-scarcely received any attention. The lot of 


the middle class has grown worse because 
of inflation, On the other hand, 
luxury consumption ;like spending of cars 
and air-conditioning and refrigerators has 
been undergoing rapid expansion. 

Thus India’s march towards socialism has 
some times been in the reverse direction. On 
the other hand, there are concrete examples of 
economic development and opportunities 


` available which were not available before 


because of decisive advance in industry and 
the possibilities of the Green Revolution. 


SIR SAYYID AHMAD ‘KHAN! AND MUSLIM POLITICAL THINKING 
Prof. PREM NARAIN 


It has sometimes been believed that Sir 
Sayyid was articulating the age-old antago- 
nism of the Muslim towards the Hindu ; that 
as a Muslim leader he could not have behaved 
differently than what he did; and that the Hindu 
Muslim relations before the birth of ithe All- 
India Muslim League were bitter.2 The impact 
of Sir Sayyid’s line of thinking, however, has 
been grossly overrated in the wake of political 
propaganda by the succeeding generation of 
Muslims who were seeking a historical basis for 
their two nation theory. But a study of the 
society of Sir Sayyid’s days would show that 
the Aligarh leader’s political philosophy failed 
to convince the majority of Muslim intelligen- 
tsia or masses, Sir Sayyid’s implicit faith in 
the alien rulers ran counter to the ideas of 
democracy and liberalism in the age of 
Mazzini and Gladstone. On the other hand 
his zeal for reforming Muslim society was 
discountenanced by the orthodox section of 
his community which had been affected by the 
anti-British attitude of the Wahabis and their 
glorification of traditional and conservative 
approach. 


Sir Sayyid’s stand against the Indian 
National Congress was not only political but 
it also implied opposition to progressive forces 
that were unifying the country and which in 
Europe had created new nations. ‘Changes 
were occurring with such a rapidity that new 
values were coming up and old prejudices were 
dying fast. In thoughtful sections it was 
recognised that the Indian National Congress 
was the creation of the new urge. The indian 
Daily News an Anglo-Indian Calcutta news- 
paper and none-too-friendly to the Congress 
remarked that the Congress was “the expres 


ssion of an idea that betokens the pacsing 
away of partial prejudices begotten of izgno= 
rance, provincialism and erroneous idezs o” 
caste and religion.’’?> ‘The Muslims could ro. 
remain unaffected with the rising tide of rat:c- 
nalism. The generation that was addressed 
by Sir Sayyid had also seen the common suffe- 
rings of Hindus and Muslims in 1857; anc, 
the Wahabi movement in 1870 tended -o be 
more political than communal.‘ Sir Sayyid 
himself did not harbour any communal viev;s 
in the beginning and his Volte face in 13€7 
came as a surprise to many. Only in 1882, 
Sir Sayyid’s the Aligarh Institute Gazett2 had 
written, “Undoubtedly the Bengalis cre tne 
leaders of the native community these davs, 
as we have repeatedly declared. ww. They 
were the first to break through the tremmels 
of prejudice andcross the seas for purpose of 
education.”5 But after the formation of he 
Indian National Congress in which he 
Bengalis had taken a prominent part, Sir 
Sayyid changed his opinion. At Lacknow 
he spoke bitterly against the fish-eating pecple 
of Bengal, who were “so cowardly as to crawl 
at the sight ofa table knife,” but, 
scheming to rule over other communities. 
Formerly, he had declared the Hindt and 
the Muslim as the two eyes of the bridle,® but 
at Lucknow the country appeared to kim as 
a conglomeration of tesselated nationalities 
and so he ridiculed the application of demo- 
cracy in the country. ‘Thereafter Sir Sayyid’s 
political career consisted in organising cpoosi- 
tion to the Indian National Congress. The 
Patriotic Association,? the M. A. O. De'ence 
Association? and even the M. A. O. Educa- 
tional conference? were utilized in the fight 


wo were 
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zzanist the Congress ideology. The Lieuten- 
aat-Governor of U, P. (then N, W. P.), most 
of the Anglo-Indian officers and press exten- 
ced their all-out support to Sir Sayyid.1° 
A review of the communication media of 
tiose days will bring out the relative resou- 
res available to Sir Sayyid and his political 
azponents as far as moulding public opinion 
was concerned. Public meetings and news- 
papers were the most important agencies for 
propagating views. As far as public meetings 
were concerned, the founders of the Indian 
Nstional Congress endowed them with 
sarctity by declaring that the ‘education of the 
masses through public meetings was the most 
crying need of the hour, and it formed the 
greatest justification for the establishment of 
an all-India organisation. Through public 
meetings, delegates to the Congress were 
elected, and, on their return, they were 
excected to report the proceedings of the 
session. The post-1885 era, therefore, wit- 
nessed an unprecedented oratorial display and 
articulation of political views in which both 
the promoters and opponents of the Congress 
toox part. Through the Patriotic Association 
anc from the pulpit of some mosques, Sir 
Sayrid tried hard to counteract Congress 
procaganda, but, he was only defensive. The 
Congress sponsored meetings were better 
atterded and more ably addressed. 


- Ta the Press of the period, however, there 
existed a powerful instrument for the propaga- 
tion of views. The Suez canal, the isubmarine 
and the land telegraph, the establishment of 
the Zeuter were facilitating a greater inflow of 
news. In 1883, Lord Ripon repealed the 
Verracular Press Act and the rise jin the 
numer of newspapers and of their clientele 


was formidable enough to surprise the admini- 


stratcrs..2 The number of journals and 
periccicals nearly trebled in the decade pre- 
ceding 1888.18 The press became the most 


. views. 


representative institution at that time. In the 
absence of popular institutions in the country, 
journalism was attracting public leaders in all 
parts of the country. Running of a press and 
bringing out a newspaper (most of which were 
weeklies) was economically feasible for the 
middle class in that age of manually-operated 
printing presses. Public curiosity about the 
affairs of the world had been so much aroused 
that an eager crowd would throng round a 
village patwari, school teacher or the lambar-- 


dar in the evening to listen to the news.14 
Like other public men of his days, 


Sir Sayyid also founded a newspaper THE 
ALIGARH Instrrute GAZETTE, an English-Urdu 
bi-weekly. This newspaper always suffered 
from poor clientele and its circulation rarely 
went above 500, of which 250 copies were, 
purchased by the government of U. P. (then 
N. W. P.). Most of the space in this paper 
was eccupied with the advertisements by the 
Director of Public Instructions and Govern- 
ment notifications. Translations from- the 
ENGLISHMAN! and the PIoNEER!’ were freely 
published because of their news value. In the 
U. P., there were only a few Muslim journa- 
lists who supported Sir Sayyid. In Bengal and 
Punjab, the Muslim papers that preached 
separatism were faring better ; but these would 
not take their cue from the Aligarh party, and 
their assessment of the situation was indepen- 
dent. Unlike Sir Sayyid they freely criticised 
the British government for its hostility to 
Turkey, for siding with the Armenians, for the 
drain of country’s wealth, and, for shielding 
the rank racialists among the white rulers. 
Sir Sayyid’s utterances were mostly ignored by 
the communal Muslim press in Bengal as 
represented by the Mimir O SupHaxkar and by 
the Rario-I-Hinp!? in Punjab, The CHAUDHAVI 
San” of Rawalpindi was an open supporter 
of Sir Sayyid and published his speeches and 
Its circulation was around 1,600. 


Among English language newspapers, the 


"a 


N 


‘was highly critical of the 


x? 


ro 
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Pronger was the greatest adinirer of 
Sir Sayyid’s stand. This paper was however, 
read by the well-to-do and English educated 
people. On account of its racial attitude in 
favour of the whites, it could not gain of the 
people of the country. The circulation and 


influence of the Pronger, therefore, did not 
extend to the common run of Muslims. _ 
Against Sir Sayyid were pitted some very 


influential Muslim papers. Punjab in those 
days was the stronghold of Urdu’ journalism 
and the Parsa AKHBAR of Lahore was the most 
widely-circulated Urdu weekly of the country. 
Its editor was widely respected in journalistic 
circles?! and during the formative years of the 
Congress viewed the organisation sympatheti- 
cally.22. It is significant that the last 5 years 
of the preceding century saw a phenomenal 
rise in the circulation of the Paisa AKHBAR. 
In 1895, it published 3,100 copies, but in 
1902 this figure leapt to 13,000. In line with 
the other varnacular papers, the Patsa AKHBAR 
PIONEER and 
complained of the official favours shown to the 
Allahabad daily.28 Other Muslim-edited 
papers of Punjab that enjoyed popularity, 
included the Mulla do Piaza,24 the Wafadar, the 
Pate Khan, and none of these would approve of 
the role of Sir Sayyid. In the U.P., the 
Oudh Punch was an important Urdu weekly of 
Lucknow.” Its editor Maulvi Sajjad: Hussain, 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Congress, 


termed Sir Sayyid as a puppet of the British - 


Government,2° and accused him of rendering 


great disservice to his co-religionists and 
countrymen. . 

In moulding Muslim public opinion, non- 
Muslim editors also had their share. Urdu 
was the commonly spoken language of ' the 


© Muslims in the Punjab and the U. P., and, 


Hindus were editing important newspapers 
like the Akhbar-i-Am the Kohinoor, the Punjab 
Samachar—all from Lahore, the Victoria 
Akhbar of Sialkot and the Nazim-ul-Hind of 


3 


af 


Meerut.?? Bangabas!, the most widely circu'a- 
ted newspaper of the country, though hostile 
to the Congress was an advocate of Hincu- 
-Muslim unity which in its opinion was a sina 
qua non for ousting the British as well as 
western culture.22 The Darulsaltanat ane 
Urdu Guide of Calcutta, though opposed tc 
the Congress was bitterly critical of Sir Sayy:d’s 
blind adoration of British rule even though “he 
editor was an orthodox Muslim. 


Sir Sayyid’s attitude to the nature o` 
British rule accounts for most of the opposition 
that he met from his co-religionists. As a 
result of religious revival, there was a general 
tendency to glorify the past. Sir Sayyid hım- 
self had written a life of the Prophet ir a 
rather ‘polemical style’? and had edized 
Persian histories in the Bibliotheca fne ica 
series.2° People believed that the courtry 
could progress if every Indian were to fol_ow 
his own religion strictly. The founding of ths 


M. A. O. College was hailed in all circles and 


the inscriptions on its hall are a testimony to 
the generosity of the Hindu donors, Bu: as 
years advanced, Sir Sayyid was drifting away 
from the stream of the country’s political ife. 
The spectacle of renunciation and sacrificewaich 
go in for a leader’s popularity, was lacking in 
him who together with his sons was enjoving 
the benefits of official patronage. Hs 
utterances were motivated by the desire to 
paint the rulers in the brightest colours. ‘The 
misery of the masses at a time when fam:nes 
were frequent was overlooked by him. Pclice 
oppression, racial discrimination, disrespec: of 
Islam by Christian missionaries, did not move 
him in the post 1885 period. Nor was Le 
stirred by the insults heaped on the Pardanash n 
Begum of Bhopal by Sir Lepel Griffin, or, Ey 
the continuing separation of Berar from 
Hyderabad. On the other hand, he suppcrted 
high taxes, the continuation of the Arms Acrt 
and the maintenance of a large portion o 
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“ritish element in the Indian army, He even 
went to the extent of comparing the British 
with the Muslim rulers of India and found 
the balance heavily tilted in favour of the~ 
British. This ran counter to the Aligarh 
movement itself which under Shibli Nomani, 
Zakaullah and Abdul Halim Sharar was 
engaged in romahticising the Islamic milieu in 
History. Muslim public opinion ‘was very 
much responsive to the Pan-Islamism which 
had its roots in Turkey. British antipathy to 
Turkey in the eighties and nineties of the last 
century was being eloquently voiced in the 
British press. A large majority of Muslims 
was in favour of regarding the Sultan as the 
Caliph and interpreted British interference in 
tie Turkish empire (Egypt, Greece and Arme- 
ria) as anti-Muslim. Ina number of articles 
published in the Aligarh Institute Gazette and 
tre Chaudhavi Sadi, Sir Sayyid sought to prove 
tzat the conflict between England and Turkey 
was political and that the Sultan was not the 
cescendant of the Caliph.*! This was too bitter 
a potion to be swallowed by the Muslims and 
tas most popular Urdu paper, the Paisa 
Ahbar took up issues with Sir Sayyid and 
recused to recognise him as Muslim.®? Sir 
Szyyid’s proposal to send a delegation of 
Muslims to England for greeting the Queen on 
her 60th birthday was ridiculed? and the 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Queen’s reign evoked sarcastic comments in 
the Muslim press. The Nazim-UI-Hind?4 an 
Urdu weekly of Lahore termed the Diamond 
ubilee as Dayan (man-eater), Jubilee since 
tke country was afflicted with famine, earth- 
quake and plague. Even the Chaudhavi Sadi 
ocined that the jubilee was bringing disaster 
to the Muslims.85 The Azad whose editor had 
been a member of the Patriotici Association 


parted company with Sir Sayyid on the ques- 
tion of Turkey.*6 
The importance attached to western 


education at the M.A, O, College was also 
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criticised®?, and it was feared that the Muslim 
youths were being led astray. It was observed 
that Sir Sayyid was a time-server and was 
likened to the bat in the fable. When Lord 
Ripon was the viceroy Sir Sayyid carried him 


on his shoulders when the Lord visited Aligarh, `- 


but after Ripon was gone and the conserva- 
tives came in power, Sir Sayyid did not 
hesitate to denounce the liberal measures of 
Ripon.38 


Deprecation of all types of agitations and 
reposing implicit faith in the rulers was 
implying political inaction on the part of 
Muslims. Towards the close of his life, 
Muslim dissatisfaction was growing manifest. 
A newly-started paper in 1896 the 
Mohammadan Advocate of India in its first issue 
summed up the situation as follows. 
now Mohammadan political world has been 
content to follow the lead of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan of Aligarh but as time passes the convic- 
tion grows that there is much in the political 
doctrines promulgated by this great 
Mohammadan representative than is tenable. 
The keynote of his teaching is to accept politi- 
cal advancement as a gift from the hands of 
the government than to boldly declare what 
Our wants and grievances are with a view to 
their being recognised and removed by our 
rulers. ... 


Whether or not we approve ` 
of the methods of Hindu politicians, but we 


m 


4 


“Uptil A 


d3 


are constrained to say that much momentum 
t 


has been imparted to affairs and many rights 
and privileges have been gained, which, but 
for the application of those methods might 
have been indefinitely postponed.”29 The 
success of the Congress programme was grow- 
ing evident as British political leaders like 


: 
“a 


Bradlaugh, Wedderburn and Digby seconded ` 


the Congress stand. Dadabhai Naoroji was 
even elected to the British Parliament and the 
jubilation in the country was universal. The 
Shahna-i-Hind an Urdu weekly of Meerut 
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compared Sir Sayyid’s political ideology with 
that of the Congress and observed, ‘The 
Congress urges that the Indians are a faithful, 
loyal and a grateful people and should be 
trusted and not crushed with the burdens of 
useless expenditure. ... .. On the other hand 
the Defence Association of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan asserts that India is rich, and Govern- 
ment should go on imposing taxes after taxes 
on the people and increase its army and 
munitions of war to such an extent as to erect 
an iron rather a steel wall on its frontier.... 
that the Indians are ungrateful, faithless and 
rebellious. Now the public can judge itself 
from the above .whether the Congress or the 
Defence Association is the true well-wisher of 
both the government and the country. The 
fact is that the Defence Association has been 
founded simply to please the Anglo-Indian 
authorities who view the Congress in the same 
light as the people in Calcutta and Madras do 
the bubonic plague of Bombay,” and not to 
promote the aspiration of the Mohamma- 
dans,4 Similar frustration was also expressed 
in other Muslim papers, and the Darul Saltanat 
and Urdu Guide of Calcutta asked, “What 
have the dignified and self-respecting 
Musalmans done for themselves during the 
past s0 years’ and what harm the Bengalee 
Babu done by his boisterous clamour.”?2 


After the death of Sir Sayyid, there was a 
void in the leadership of the Aligarh party. 
Mohsinulmulk succeeded Sir Sayyid but he 
could not fill the vaccum as he did not have 
sufficient background of a political career nor 
any social or educational achievement like his 
predecessor. Frequent visitations of the famine 
and the plague were only uniting the different 
people of India. Of these two divine visitations, 
the plague being new and mysterious in origin 
led to the enforcement of some very hard 
rules like the construction of Pucca privies, 
covering of dead bodies with quick-lime before 
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burial, segregation of the suspected cases to 
isolation camps. Rumours were afloat that 
inoculation was intended to discover the 
MAHDI, whose veins give out milk in place 
of blood, or, that the vaccine wasjcontaining 
an objectionable material to turn peonle 
apostates. The cordiality between the Hincus 
and Muslims born of their common dread of 
plague-rules was noted in several quarters. 
The Dabdaba-l-Qaisari a communal Musim 
paper and an opponent of the Indian National 
Congress observed, “sometimes good comzth 
out of evil. In times of common danger even a 
snake and a mongoose though nattral 
enemies to each other sink their enmty. 
During the last eight or ten years Hindus znd 
Muslims were thirsting for one another’s blood 
and serious riots occurred between the wo 
communities. But of late a reaction has se: in 
and they are to be found to be making mu-ual 
advances tor friendship and love.’#8 ‘The 
Oudh Punch regretted that the leaders of the 
two communities were not displaying the 
friendship which permeated the masses.44 The 
Angio-Indian press apprehensive of the unity 
attempted to drive a wedge between iwo 


` communities. The Englishman gave out chat 


the remarks made by the Indian ‘'Mirror* 
about plague rules were offending the 


Muslims. Quick came the, rebuff from the 
Muslim press that the Englishman had no r-ght 


to speak for the Muslims.*¢ 
With the beginning of the present centary, 


there was serious thinking about 'breaking the 
isolation of Muslims from progressive forces. 
The Aligarh Institute Gazette in 1901 expressed 
its agreement with the idea of forming a Pan- 
islamic Association, which Sir Sayyid had 
always discountenanced. The Calcutta Con- 
gress of the same year was attended Ly a 
greater number of Muslim representatives. 
of the 900 and odd representatives, as many 
as 200 were Muslims.48 The Aligarh Monthly 
which was published from the M. A. O. 
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College made some significant observations 
about the Congress programme. It admitted 
that there was a fascination about their argu- 
ments which compels our attention and lays 
strong claims to our assent. India for the 
Indians, India governed entirely in the inter- 
eats of Indians, India relieved entirely of the 
burden of taxation, India rich, India prosperous 
all these ideas form part of the. millenium-like 
state of affairs that the Congress argument con- 
jures up before the eager imagination.’49 Al 
Bashir which had been a pro-Sir Sayyid paper 
and which Morrison had recommended for- 
special help from the Muslims,5° feared in 
1803 that the educated Muslims might go over 
to the Congress and advised formation of some 
association to wean away the Muslim intelli- 
zentsia.51 It is equally significant that the 
Mohammadan Educational Conference of 
which Sir Sayyid had been the moving spirit 
was in 1903 presided over by Badruddin 
Tayabji, the eminent Congress leader. ‘The 
only course open to Muslims,” wrote the 
shahna-l-Hind is to eat the humble pie and join 
rhe Congress camp co-operating with the 
=lindus for the common good of ithe country.®2 
The Mohammadan of Madras predicted that 
the Congress was going to gather immense 
force in future.5? The Paisa Akhbar referring 
z0 the Presidential address of Sir Henry Cotton 
at the Bombay Congress of 1204 observed that 
20 Indian who felt the least love for his coun- 
‘ry could read the address without a glow of 
enthusiasm.5¢ Yt advised the Muslims to parti- 
cipate in the Congress of 1905 so as to make 
up their political differences with their fellow 
Hindu subjects. The newly-started English 
weeklies by the Muslims of upper India-the 
Indian People5é of Allahabad and the Express’? 
cf Lucknow-were pro-Congress. whereas the cir- 
culation of the Aligarh Institute Gazette had 
come to the negligible figure of 120 in 1904, 
Principal Archibald of the M.A. O. College 
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could not remain indifferent to this shift in 
Muslim public opinion and he prevailed on the 
Viceroy in Simla to receive the deputation 
which the young Aga Khan led. The cleavage 
between the Hindus and Muslims at the foun- 
ding of the All-India Muslim League was not ` 
greater than it was at the time of the founding - 
of the Congress. 

Though Sir Sayyid could not win popu- 
larity among the Muslims of his days, yet 
there can be no denying the fact that his 
emphatic denunciation of the Congress created 
doubts in Muslims and they paused for the 
time before joining the Congress.' Typical of 
this mood was a cartoon by the Mulla do piaza 
which depicted opponents and promoters of: the 
Congress as Mohammadan and Hindu car- , 
penters—both were shown sawing in two a4 
skeleton named India.5® Similarly, in a 
cartoon with the letter press ‘Let us’ see who 
wins the match’, the Pate Khan showed the 
Indian Patriotic Association and the Indian 
National Congress fighting each other with 
the Indian public looking on.5° 


Several other factors also contributed to 
the policy of ‘wait and see’ on the part 
of Muslims. Firstly, political awakening, 
was less marked among them on account of : 
their backwardness in education. Secondly, 
the Congress itself during the first two decades% 
of its existence was struggling to find a mooring 
in Indian political life. Its imfluence was 
confined only to the educated class, It gave 
itself a constitution as late as 1899; and only 
in 1908, province-wise quota of delegates was 
determined with a 5% representation for the 
minorities. The need for joining the Congress 
or forming a rival association of the Muslims: 
was, therefore, not pressing. Lastly, the. 
‘go rakshni sabhas’ (Societies for the protec-~ 
tion of the kine) and movement for the use 
of Nagri script in administration created 
apprehension iw the Muslims about the 
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Congress, many of whose leaders were staunch 
supporters of the cow and Hindi, Religious 
revival movements had imparted a certain 
rigidity of approach in both the communities 
leading to an increase in’ the number of riots 
on the matter of cow slaughter for most of 
the Hindus or Muslims thought that the 
killing or the preservation of the cow 
was a religious injunction. For the poorer 
section of the Muslims the cheapness of beef 
was an additional attraction. Similarly, the 
substitution of Hindi for Urdu in offices or 
courts was taken to be a blow aimed at exclu- 
ding the Muslim from the public services of 
the country. For example, the asr-i-jadid 
an Urdu monthly started by an educated 
youngman Khwaja Ghulam us Saqlain B.A., 
LL.B. considered Congress hostile to Muslims 
because of the Hindi-Urdu issue, inspite of 


the fact that this paper supported a number” 


of points in the Congress programme.® ‘The 
move to abolish Persian in the Anglo-Verna- 


cular schools of Punjab also took a religious 


colour. 


With the establishment of the All India 
Muslim League, a broad based platform was 
created for the articulation of Muslim views. 
How the rift between the Congress and the 
Muslim League widened is beyond the purview 
of the present article, Howver, Sir Sayyid’s 
political philosophy of adoring British rule 
notwithstanding the economic plight of 
Indians, his opposition to all forms of agitation, 
- and, his close collaboration with official circles 
were not in consonance with the prevailing 
sentiments of his co-religionists most of whom 
were either indifferent or inimical to the 
Aligarh leader. 


l. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) was 
brought upat the court of Delhi where 
his paternal grand father was a wazir. 
Entering government service asa Munsif, 


he retired as a sub-judge. During 1857 he 


rendered meritorious service to the BritsL 
government, He went to England in 1678 
founded a school at Aligarh in 1875 waich, 
soon became the M.A.O. College (now <h= 
Aligarh Muslim University) . 


His works include Jam-i-Jam (1839). Tarzki:-t- 


pA 


Hindustan (1846), Asar-us-Sanadid (1347, 
Causes of the Indiah Mutiny (in Urda 
1859 ), Khutubat-i-Ahmadia (1870). He 
also edited Barni’s Tarikh-i-Firozshch , 
Abul Fazal’s Ain-i-Akbari and Jahang:r3 
Autobiography. 

e.g. K. K. Aziz: Britain and Masin 
India Chapter IT (London 1963) 


Lal Bahadur: The Muslim League pp 1t-3 
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(Agra 1954), 

Indian Daily.News November 2, 1888. 
after the extinction of the Sikh 
state, when the Wahabi movement becer e 
increasingly political and was tamed 
against the British rule, the Hindus felt 
some sympathy for it, and there are in tLe 
records references to the detention of scrre 
Hindus for their pro-Wahabi activities. -t 
may be said to the credit of the orgies 
of this movement’ which aimed a: tLe 
destruction of the British power in Irda 
and the establishment of an Islamic state, 
that they never came into conflic: wih 
the Hindus.”’ 

P. N. Chopra—Article in the 3r-tch 
Paramountcy ‘and Indian Renaissanc2 Pert 


I, Page 900 Bombay 1963.3 


. Aligarh Institute Gazette August 5, 1862 


Nizami; Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Lehi 
1966 Page-144 


. Founded 1888. Largely consisted of the 


Talugedars. 


. Founded 1893. The first meeting was hdd 


at the house of Sir Sayyid and the prcc:-e- 
dings began with an address by Eek. 
(Aligarh Institute Gazette Sept. 26, 1201. 


. Founded in 1886. 
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Sir A. Colvin’s, vehemence appeared 


- unseemly even in the official circles. D. 


Mackenzie Wallace Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy felt unhappy about it. 
(Letter dated Jan 8, 1819 Lansdowne 
correspondence—Microfilm 4t the National 
Archives of India) 

A. O. Humie’s speech at Allahabad on 
April 30, 1888. Indian Tracts pp 2-8 
I. O. L. (Select Documents IV pp 141-143 
London 1962). l 

Sir Jobn Edgar, Chief Secretary to the 
government of Bengal wrote, “There 
was at one time a disposition on the 
ground that their (newspapers) circula- 
tion and influence were so small that they 
could safely be ignored. This is no longer 
the case.” (Letter dated April 22, 1891 
to the Secretary, Government of India. 


- Home (Public), October 11891 Proceedings 


16. 


17 


260-286). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

The Aligarh Institute Gazette was printed 
and published by the Scientific Society 
Aligarh of which Sir Sayyid Ahmad was 
the honorary life secretary and edited 
the paper for a number of years. The 
paper contained about 10 to 15 pages and 
was priced 4 annas. It appeared on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; the Tuesday 
issue contained the orders, notifications 
etc of the education department of the 
U. P. Government. 

The copies of the Aligarh Institute Gazette 
are well preserved at the Maulana Azad 
Library, Muslim University Aligarh. 

The was published from 
Calcutta with J. Stocqueler as its founder 
and editor. It had no sympathy with 
Indian aspirations or in the capacity of 
Indians. s 
The Pioneer was the famous daily of those 
days and was published from Allahabad. 


Englishman 


18. The Mihir O Sudhakar was 


It enjoyed a monopoly for authentic and 

early news and was taken to be a spokes- 
man of the government, 

a Bengali 

weekly published from Calcutta. It was 

edited by Maulavi Sayyad Shamsul Huda 

and aimed at Muslim revival-of the 

Wahabi pattern. 


19, Rafia-i-Hind edited by Muharram Ali 


20. 


Zh 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26, 


Chishti appeared from Lahore. It was an 
Urdu weekly. 

The Chaudhavi Sadi was an Urdu weekly 
and was edited by Sirajuddin Ahmad. 
Maulvi Mahboob Ali Khan editor of the 
Paisa Akhbar played a prominent role in 
the organisation of Urdu editors of the 
Punjab. His was the first name in the 
sub-committee formed to implement the 
resolutions of the Editor’s Association 
protesting against Government policy of 
buying off unscruplous editors. (Kehineor 
March 5, 1895; Reports on Native News- 
papers: Punjab 1895; Week ending 
March 9). . 

Dost-i-Hind Dec, 20, 1888 ( Reports on 
Native Newspapers: Punjab 1888 Week 
ending December 22 ). i 

Paisa Akhbar July 6, 1897 ( Reports on 
Native Newspapers Punjab 1897 Week 
ending July 31 ). 

Mulla Do Piaza Urdu Weekly of Lahore 
was edited by Aladin, The Wafadar by 
Fazaluddin. The Pate Khan Urdu Weekly 
also appeared from Lahore, Their res- 
pective circulation in 1895 was 5,100, 
1,200, and 500. l 


The circulation of the Oudh Punch was 

very moderate i.e. only about 500 in 1892. 
It wrote very pungently and the Reporter 

for the native newspapers selected many 
portions of this paper for reporting. 

In its issue dated May 16, 1889, the Oudh 

Punch published a quartain criticising the 


~ 
4 


27. 


28. 


29 


31 


32. 


33. 


sir SAYYID AHMAD KHAN 


‘irreligious life of Sir Sayyid and advised 
him to drown himself. 

( Reports on Native Newspapers: N. W. P. 
1889 Week-ending May 22 ). 

The figures of circulation were as follows. 
Year is given in brackets. Akhbar-I-Am 
2,600 (1897); Kohinoor 250 (1895) ; 
Punjab Samachar 2,500 (1897); Victoria 
Akhbar—900 (1899); = Nazim-UI-Hind 
2,000 (1904). ` 
The Bangabasi was a Calcutta weekly. 
The proprietor, was Jogendra Nath Bose, 
Its Bengali edition had a circulation of 
20,000 and the Hindi edition a circulation 
of 10,000. 

P. Hardy: Modern Muslim Historical 
Writings On Medieval Muslim India 
(Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon : 
London 1962), 
Ibid. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette June 5, 1897 and 
July 17, 1897 ( Reports on Native News- 
papers N.W.P. 1897: Week ending June 23 
and July 21). 

Chaudhavi Sadi May 23, 1997 published 
an article by Sir Sayyid ( Reports of Native 
Newspapers: Punjab; Week ending 
June 5 ). 

Paisa Akhbar July 19, 1897 and July 31, 
1897. ( Reports of Native 
Punjab 1897 : Week ending August 7 and 
14 ). 


_Darulsaltanat and Urdu Guide ( Calcutta ) 


on January 21, 1897 observed that the 
movement was originated by some interest- 
ed persons who wanted to purchase titles 
from government at a very cheap price... 
“The people who are proposing to send a 
deputation had not the courage to send it 
when the Sultan was being vilified in 
England.... It is, therefore a selfish act 


- on the part of the Muslims to propose send 


a deputation without calling upon Hindus 
to join the Muslims.” ( Reports on Native 


Newspapers : ` 


34, 


35, 


36. 


37, 


38. 
39, 


40. 


4i. 


42. 


43. 


03 
ij 


Newspapers Bengal 1897 Week ending 


Jan. 30). | 
The Nazim-Ul-Hind was edited by Nazim 
Hussain, in 1897, its circulation was 400, 
Chaudhavi Sadi July 8, 1897 ( Reports on 
Native Newspapers : Punjab 1897; Week 
ending July 24 ). 

Azad May 28, 1897. It was published from 
Lucknow. Formerly, it was published by 
Maulavi Imtiaz Hussain, and later by 
Munshi Sajjad Hussain. 

( Reports on Native Newspapers NWP 1897 
Week ending June 2 ). 

Zamanah Urdu weekly Kanpur: Publisher 
Mohammad Safdar Hussain Khan, Its 
circulation in 1897 was 300, 

Issue dated September 26, 1895 ( Reports 
on Native Newspapers N.W.P. 1895 Week- 
ending October 13 ). 

Azad October 12, 1894 (Reports on Native 
Newspapers N. W. P. 1894 Week ending 
October 24 ). 
Ibid. 
Mohammadan ` Advocate of India 
(Madras) quoted by the Bengalee of 
August 8, 1896. The Bengalee was 
owned and edited by Surendra Nath 
Banerjea. | 

It was not then known that rats were 
the . carriers of plague and the origin 
being shrouded in mystery, the disease 
was very much dreaded by the residents 
of big cities, 

Hindustan Feb 10, 1897 quoted the 
Shahna-i-Hind. (Report on Native 
Newspapers, N.W.P. 1897 Week ending 
Feb. 17), 

Darulsaltanat and Urdu guide Dec5 1895 
(Report of Native Newspapers: Bengal 
1895 Week ending Dec. 21), 
Dabdaba-i-Qaisart March 19, 1898. 
(Reports on Native Newspapers : N.W.P. 
1898 week ending March 23). 
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44, Oudh Punch June 6, 1895 (Reports on 


45. 


46. 


47, 


48. 


49 


v 


50 


- 


51. 


Native Newspapers N.W,S. 1898 Week 
ending June 18). 

The Indian Mirror was a daily published 
in English from Calcutta. It has been 
founded by Debendra Nath Tagore with 
Man Mohan Ghosh and Satyendra Nath 


Sen. 


Urdu Guide April 29, 1897 (Reports 


on Native Newspapers: Bengal: Week 
ending May 8). ` | 
Aligarh Institute Gazette December 12, 
1901. 


Kayastha Samachar Jan 1902, it was . 


an English language monthly of Allahabad 
edited by Sachchidanand Singha. (Reports 
on Native Newspaper NWP 1902 Week 
ending February 8). 

Aligarh Monthly May 1903 (Report on 
Native Newspapers NWP 103 Week 
ending : May 16). 

Al Bashir an Urdu weekly of Etawah 
edited by Munshi Bashiruddin was reco- 
mmended for help by Morrison, Principal 
of the M.A.O. College in an article 
in the Allgarh Institution Gazette Sept 19, 


1901, Morrison was openly anti-Congress 
and organised opposition to it. 
Al Bashir (Etawah) March 17, 1903 


(Reports on Native Newspapers N.W.P. 
1903 Week ending March 28) 


f 





52. 


53. 


54, 


55, 
56, 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Shahna-I-Hind (Meerut) April 8, 1903 
(Reports on Native Newspaper N.W.P. 1903 


‘Week ending April 18). The Shahna-i-Hind 


edited by Ahmed Hasan Shaukat who was 
a hitter critic of Sir Sayyid’s policies. 
Circulation 330 in 1903. 

Mahammadan Jan. 7, 1904. Quoted by 
the Voice of India Bombay Jan. 30, 1904. 
Paisa Akhbar Jan. 5, 1905 (Reports on 
Native Newspapers Punjab 1905: Week 
ending Jan, 7). 

Paisa Akhbar Aug. 15 1905 (Reports on 
Native Newspapers Punjab 1905: , Week 
ending August 26). l 
Indian People was. edited by Mahboob 
Ali Khan. In 1904, its circulation was 
600. 
Express was edited by Siddiq Ahmad. 
Its circulation in 1903 was 600. 

Mulla do Piaza Nov. 16, 1886 (Reports on 
Native Newspaper: Punjab 1886 Week 
ending November 24 ). 

Pate Khan Sept, 12, 1888 (Reports on 
Native Newspapers: Punjab 1888 Week 
ending Sept. 22). 

Asr-i-Jadid Feb. 1903. (Reports on Native 
Newspapers U.P. 1903 Week .ending 
March 14 & 28, The Asr-i-Jadid was 
started at Meerut in 1903, 
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IN SACRED MEMORY 
SITA DEVI 
(15 ) 


My father was not too fond of sweets, but 
generous Dwijendranath just had to feed his 
friends—so he always kept a basketful of 
green cocoanuts ready for him. 

Rabindranath seemed to be the chief of a 
jarge tribal community. -What tied usto- 
gether was our great love for him. Had he 
been the founder of a new religious sect there 
would not have been a dearth of followers. 
He had an unusual and magnetic power of 
drawing people toward him. 
of the Buddha and Christ, 

We too returned to the city a couple of 
days after the peet’s departure. Mother fell 
sick in Calcuita, so all of us remained there 
for sometime. Rabindranath and Pratima 
Devi were still in the city. They came to 
see us one evening, on the 12th cf September. 
When I came down, the poet asked me, “So, 
all of you ran away ?” 


It reminded us 


Turning to father he 
said, “Come, sir, let us discuss politics.” I 
had to return to my household duties and 
could not listen to the discussion. When he 
left for home, a crowd collected to watch him 
pass by Cornwallis Street. 

He came again on the 13th morning to, 
consult with father. The Congress session 
was held in Calcutta that year. There was 
some trouble and they were trying to solve 
" the problem by asking the pcet to be the 
chairman of the reception committee. As 
there were many others in the room, we could 
not go there to find out the results. However, 

9 


he had accepted the chairmanship, but had 
resigned later. 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj held a 
memorial meeting for the late Sri Rajnarain 
Basu, on the 15th of September, 
Rabindranath was the president. The speakers 
were Srimati Pandit 


Kumudini Basu, 


Sitanath Tatwabhusan and Sri Ajit Kumar 


Chakravarti. There was a tremendous crowd 


at the meeting. People began pushing through 
the Mandir doors from three in the alter 
noon. Rabindranath managed, somehow tc 
slip in through the door behind the attar. 
The jostling, noisy crowd would not allow us 
to listen to Sitanathbabu’s opening speech. 
Quite upset, he stopped speaking and left the 
hall. The crowd was comparatively quiet 


when the other two speakers continued. 


Rabindranath spoke at the end. He had e 


deep respect for Rajnarain Basu, who was a 
a close friend of his eldest brother 
Dwijendranath and a devoted disciple of 
Maharshi Debendranath, . 

He came to see us again on the 2!et. 
Seeing Asitkumar Haldar, Mukul De ané 
Prasanta Chandre with him, we did not enter 
the room. But suddenly father called me in. 
When I touched his feet, the poet said, ‘Dc 
come to Bichitra this evening—we are having 
a western music session. You will hear the 
piano, the violin and other instruments. I 
have been asked to sing some German songs 


—I don’t know how that will go—I am quite 
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out of practice. I am feeling rather upset 
about it. Anyway, do come and sit through 
my exhibition.” He left soon after. 


Arriviog at Bichitra that evening we could 
not 
the inner courtyard in search of them. We 
met Rabindranath upstairs and he said,“There 
are a few of your kind over here.” We 
found quite a few ladies sitting there. After 


see any women around and so entered 


a brief conversation, we walked over to 
Bichitra with Pratima Devi. When Indira 
Devi entered the room, our musical evening 
began. Indira Devi and Nalini Devi played 
the first duet. Many instruments were 
played that evening and quitea few songs 
were sung. The poet himself sang in Bengali, 
Hindi, English and German. The two Hindi 
songs came out the clearest. A Bengali 
Christian lady-prebably miss Bina Auddy-sang 
a couple of English songs. It was rather 
late when the session were over and we 
hurried home without stopping to wish the 
others. | 


We met him again at a party, a couple of 
days later. The Brahmo Samaj used éo run 
a hostel for college women in those days and 
those students had invited the poet there. 
There were some songs and poetry-reading, 
I remember, and Rabindranath had to sign 
innumerable autograph books. The girls 
talked a bit too much-this we noted with 
surprise. Though we had then known him for 
a fairly long time we were always rather 
tongue tied before him. About this time 
Bichitra staged “Baikunther Khata” on two 
consecutive evenings, One performance was 
reserved for women, but we were surprised 
and rather hurt not to receive any invitation 
cards. 


` 
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We saw Rabindranath on the 27th of 
September at Raja Rammohan Roy’s death 
anniversary. He was the president and the 
meeting was held, most probably, at the 
Rammohan library hall. That tiny hall was 
jam packed, that evening. We could not get 
seats and had to stand in the upstairs gallery, 
craning our necks for a view, till it hurt. 
The singing was pathetic, we had never 
thought anyone could sing before the poet 
in such a fashion. Acharya Jagadischandra 
and Brojendranath Seal were also present. 
Sir Gurudas Bandyopadhyay was the first to 
speak, His voice was drowned in the sur- ” 
rounding noise. The second speaker was 
Ajitkumar Chakravarty. A scholarly Pandit 
spoke in Hindi. Rabindranath spoke at the | 
end, after which there was a song which 
sounded a bit better than the other ones. 


After the meeting we came down from the 
gallery, but the huge crowd stopped us at the 
gate and we could not go out. We later 
realised thaf they had done us a favour. 
Rabindranath was going out through the same 
door and he seemed to be searching for some- 
one. Catching my eye, he came near us and 
asked, “Hullo Sita! why weren’t you there’ 
yesterday ?”? Tryiog to cover up my hurt 
feelings I said, “we weren’t quite informed.” 
Rabindranath said, “That is strange! I told- 
to send you a ecard” He said, “Yes, of 
course. He must have forgotten all about 
it. I was wondering why you were not there. 
We are doing it again tomorrow, you must 
come then.” “We shall be there,” I said. 
Greeting mother, the poet said, “please come 
tomorrow and bring Ramanandababu with 
you.” Turning towards us he'‘said again, 
“Do come then—or-—-should I send ,you a 
eard ?” I said, “There is no need at all. We 
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will definitely be there.” Rabindranath 
walked away and we also rushed out from the 


curious, staring crowd that had gathered 
around us, 


I still wonder what good fortune or past 
Karma had brought for us this gezerous 
affection from such a great soul. This 
memory I consider as my greatest wealth and 
I always remember that I had gained it 
through no merit of my own. 


The next day we reached. Jorasanko much 
earlier than the scheduled time. We were 
anxious to get good seats. The people had 
not started pouring in yet to the Bichitra 
hall. We sat and chatted with the ladies of 
the house, in the poet’s sitting room upstairs, 
We climbed ancther flight of stairs to visit 
Pratima Devi, who was ill. Then we entered 
Bichitra with the first trickle of guests. 


“Baikunther Khata” was excellently 
produeed that evening. The costumes were 
also perfect. I can still see Sukumarbabz as 
Kedar with his grotesque grimace. 
Gaganendranath took the role of Baikuntha 
and Abarindranati was “Tinkoray.’ The per- 
formers tried to trick each other/with some 
improvised lines but they were all shrewd 
enough to avoid these traps. Rabindranath 
There were a 
few musical interludes. Sri Brojendranath 
Seal was there among the audience. 


worked as the stage manager. 


On the 2nd of October there was a prize- 
giving the Workingmen’s 
Institute. The poet was to preside there. 


ceremony at 


Though his daughter’s serious illness was 
then causing him great anxiety—he could not 
say ‘co’ to the organisers. The card had 
announced the venue as the University 
Tustitute Hall. When we arrived there, 


everything was shuttered up and silent. Sur- 


prised, we waited, wondering what to do, 
when a durwan came out to tell us that the 
meeting was being held at the Overtoun Hall. 
The car turned around to take as there anc 
when we finally reached the place, thc 
president hed already taken the chair. The 
meeting had not yet begun and we wer: 
lucky to get good seais. The poet was look- 
ing rather perturbed and saf that evening, 
staring straight ahead and not noticing anv- 
thing around him. After a couple of songs 
the Secretary read out his report. ‘The bo-s 
of the Institute did recitations and mass dr J] 
—they were quite good. Then the prizas 
were handed out and Rabindranath rose to 
speak, He started his speach by statiag 
that, though be had very little spare time aad 
his days passed in great anxiety, he kad 
decided to preside over the 
certain reasons. 


meeting Ior 


His sincere sympathy for 
the labouriug classes had drawn him thcre. 
After Rabiudranath, Reibahadur Chur ilal 
Basu thanked the with g eat 


effusion. 


president 
Some of the Iustitute boys vere 
silting around the poet on the stage ad 
clapping off and on, rather indiscriminarely. 
When the meeting was over, they bc gan 
tying up their prizes in little towels. Look- 
ing at them the poet emiled a little, fo- the 
first time that evening. He hurried Lome 
soon after. 

Rabiadranath read out an eseny at 
Bichitra on the 3rd of October. Agai. due 
to some oversight we did not receiv: the 
We had been invitad to 
Sukumarbabu’s house and we all went there. 


invitation eard. 


Returning after 7‘30 in the evening, we heard 
hat the poet, noting our absence, had sent 
his car to fetch us. As we were not at home, 
father went to hear the essay-reading. The 
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next day Charuchandra told ‘us, “As you 
were not there yesterday, Rabibabu scolded 
me and said, ‘why don’t you bring them along 
with you ?” y 

About this time Mulu fell il in Santinike- 
tan and my mother and sister went back to 
tha Ashram. I stayed on in Calcutta this 
tine. We were told that the same essay 
wculd be read out to a larger audience in the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Hall. But when 
the meeting was organised, the overcautious 
organisers almost forgot to announce the 
event. Even then the hall was full; only 
the noise of the gate crashers was absent. 
There were only a few girls present. I cannot 
reàl] the essay now, but remember him 
singing “Bhengechey duar eshecho jyotirmoy, 
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tomari hauk joy”, when he had finished his 
reading. 

The streets were muddy that night after 
a heavy shower of rain. The poet had to 
stand in the slush for a long while, receiving 
pranams from his admirers. As I bent down 
to touch ‘his feet, he patted me gently on my 
shoulder, saying “Well, Sita—it seems that 
you are deserting me. The other day the 
attendance book did not have your names— 
that was the trouble. Do come to see ‘Dak- 
Ghar’ performed. I thought cf giving Mulu 
a role, but they forced both the roles on me. 
I shall have to do both the guard’s and 
Thakurda’s part” Some others called him 
and he drifted away, his shawl trailing in 
the mud. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 


MEY aE: 
+ 


Current Affairs 


Nuclear Stockpile 


Thére are now, in this world, nuclear 
rockets and other missiles numbering nearly 
ten thousand, in the armories of the USA, 
Russia, Britain, France and China. These 
highly destructive weapons are a source of 
grave Janger to humanity in so far as the 
radio active fall out from nuclear explosions 
and implosions can affect all life on earth in 
a manner which is biological, cumulative and 
continuous in congenital way. The dangers 
are well known to all nations, but the evil 
potential is not being removed by any sincere 
and combined effort, Others nations will 


now think of joining the nuclear club, which 
will make the position worse. 


Russia in Egypt 


Russian forcés and weapons in Egypt are 
now concentrated in bulk, thus creating a 
situation which is dangerous in the extreme. 
There are fighter-bombers in large numbers 
with Russian air force men operating them. 
There are also large numbers of ground to air 
missiles in various places in Egypt with 
Russian personnel in charge of them. They 
have perhaps. nuclear war heads and if used 
against the Israelis will surely cause retalia- 
tory counter strikes by American supplied 
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nuclear weapons. It is said that there are 
12000 Russian military men in Egypt. The 
number is on the increase and will soon reach 


the 20000 mark. 
Russia had always wanted a base in the 


* Mediterranean and Nasser’s ‘invitation was a 
golden opportunity for realising that dream. 
Russia. has now createda naval base in 
Alexandria and is building a new port in a 
nearby place. A submarine repair station has 
been set up in Port Sudan. All this commits 
the Russians to defend Egypt lagainst aggre- 
ssion by other powers. But how far will the 
Russians go to fight Egypt’s battles and how 
far can she go? The Russian army, navy 
and air force are formidable but not strong 
. enough to take on the USA, the West 
_ European powers led by Britain and China 
~ too at a second front. So, when faced by 
actual threat of war, there is every chance 
that Russia will back out. In the circumstan- 
ces Russia’s boosting of Arab war mongering 
could create a grave danger for the Arabs. For 
the enemies of the Arabs can make a fair 
guess regarding Russia’s willingness to engage 
‘in war with other powers for the support of 
Arab political ambitions. They also know 
the probable maxima of Soviet military aid to 
the Arabs. Then again, the Arabs have never 
been very united. Nasser may be a socialist 
but the rest of the political leaders of the 
various Arab countries are not sworn follow- 
ers of Nasser. Some of them may break 
away from the Socialist camp and collaborate 
with the Anglo-American bloc. In case some- 
thing like that happened-things would be- 
come doubly complicated for the Russians 
and the Arabs. -~ 
Workers are not benefitted by the UF 

The United Front of West Bengal formed 
a government that was totally sympathetic to 
working class people. During the period 
that they governed West Bengal, Trade Union 


people received red carpet treatment in the 
ministerial chambers. The UF people said, 
as pointed out by Sri Bimal Banerji, secretary 
of the West Bengal Hind Mazdoor Sabha in 
Himmat, that they had caused increase of 
wages to7i lac workers in West Bengal. But 
Sri Banerji said quite a number of employers 
never implemented the wage increase agree- 
ments. He also said that during 1969 .8 
industrial establishments closed down per- 
manently rendering 1185 workers unemplcy- 
ed. In the same year 1380 workers were 
retrenched without involving any challenge 
from the CPM led labour ministry of the 
UF Government. A very large number of 
employers did not pay in their ESI contricu- 
tion and the workers suffered very badly 
from lack of medical aid. The total of these 
unpaid contributions came to about a crore 
ofrupees. The employers also did not pay 
2°53 crores of rupees on account of Provi- 
dent Fund contributions. The UF govern- 
mént did nothing to make the employers pay 
up. But the UF actually helped the registra- 
tion of 828 new trade unions which were 
organised to act as rivals to: already existing 
unions owing allegiance to non UF political 
parties, Clashes occurred asa result of this 
and many workers were killed and injuzed. 
How were then the workers benefitted by 
UF asks Sri Bimal Banerji ? 


In the field of agriculture, the UF gcevern- 
ment gave land to peasants for short periods, 
without any regular titles. Land revenue was 
also realised from persons holding more zhan 
three acres of land. In U.P. land revenue was 
not takef from holdings upto six acres. C ther 
assistance to agriculturists was also meagre 
compared to Tamil Nadu or Jammu and 
Kashmir.Fertilizer consumption in ‘West 
Bengal was one fourth of Tamil Nadu. The 
UF encouraged lawlessness among cultivators. 
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Land grabbing, crop stealing and looting 
became common. The record of the UF 
therefore was none too good as far as gains 


for workers and peasants could be traced and 
located. 


Passing of Sukarno 


The death of Achmed Sukarno has 
removed a colourful personality from the 
political world. His adventurousness had a 


creative strain in it which gave Indonesia its ` 


nationhood. That way Sukarno was certainly 
a2reat nation builder. Born in 1901 near 
Surabaiya Sukarno wasthe son of a school- 
master. He studied engineering at the Duch 
Technical College but tosk up politics as his 
mission in life. He joined the nationalist 
movement before the Second World War and 
collaborated with the Japanese during their 
occupation of Indonesia. He became 
president of the Indonesian Republic set up 
in 1945. He was made head of the state for 
life in 1963 but was deposed by President 
Suarto after remaining in power for about 
20 years. He lived under house arrest and 
was provided with all comforts by Suharto. 
His funeral was carried out with full state 
honours and proved President Suharto to be 


a man who can rise above common political 
peiziness. 


Employment, Productivity and 
Consumption 


In any society the people must have 
prover gainful occupations in order to be 
self-supporting and independent and not a 
charge on the community. Occupations can 
be gainful over a long period, only when the 
people employed in the occupations are 
producers of value, that is, of goods and 
services which others will purchase. For 


‘tion of planned 
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short periods even non-productive persons 
can remain employed by shifting of burdens 
to other institutions and establishments 
which produce value; but such shifting of 
burdens cannot continue indefinitely and 
without social sanction; over long periods. 
Workers in order to remain gainfully 
employed permanently must be productive of 
value. This value will be materially deter- 
mined by the readiness with which the 
general body of consumers accept the goods 
or services produced for consumption. If the 
products have no off take, then the organisa- 
tions set up for the production of particular 
kinds of things cease to flow in the economic 
sense and slowly drv up. The employees too 
cease to be employed. So that in planning 
for fuller employment one must look for 


r 


4 


guarantees of productivity and the products — 


must be obtained at a profit, no matter how 
small the profit. This can only happen when 
the products are purchased by the consumers 
readily and at a price which is higher than the 
total costs of production. Some employment 
can be of the administrative ‘variety and may 
not produce any saleable goods or services. 
But such employment is never very extensive 


and cannot greatly affect the total percentage Ẹ 


of employment. The major portion of 
employment has to be of the productive type 


‘ 


and the goods and services produced must: | 


prove to be saleable at prices higher than the 
costs. Unless that happens the employments 
will not be permanent and the employees will 
soon become a charge on society. The ques- 
employment therefore 
requires to be dealt with by reference to 
plans of production; and the production 
has to be planned too by reference to the 


\ 


nation’s pattern of consumption and ability , 


to buy up the goods and services produced 
according to the plan, 


FN dec OO 


s 


Student Revolt in America 


Donald H. Bishop writing in THE ARYAN 
Para about the philosophical basis of student 
activism in America in the 1960s analyses 
the psychological background of student 
unrest in America. His analysis serves to 
clear . up some misunderstandings about 
student activities in other countries too. We 
are reproducing portions from his article ; 


PROTESTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS by students 


in American colleges and universities have 


been very much in the news in the last three 
years. While the press vividly describes 
what happens during such agitations, it 


seldom goes into the motives and a aa 


of the dissenters. 

We should first remind ourselves of the 
dramatic change which occurred on American 
campuses in the decade of the sixties. I 
think it is accurate to say that at its begin- 
ning most American students tended to be 
apathetic, concerned mainly with themselves 
and their immediate world, and ob‘ivious of 
the larger events taking place on the world 
stage, Then came American participation in 
Vietnam, small and hardly noticeable at first, 
but growing steadily and finally beccming an 
all-out war involving over half a million 
soldiers, a major part of the federal budget 
and expenditures, massive destruction, wide- 
spread suffering, and the wounding and 
killing of huge numbers of soldiers and 
civilians. 

There were still students living in their 


| uncritically accepted. 


Indian Periodicals 


i 
own little worid, concerned only about their 
careers and how they might best stake out 
their claim in the status quo which they 
There were many 
others, however, who had become concerned 
about that status quo or “The Establish- 
ment.” Even more, they had become critical, 
highly critical, and they did not hesitate 
to express their critism and discontent in a 
number of ways which soon caught public 


attention. 
It might be vanad out that the present 


student generation is much more knowledge- 
able and informed than any previous one. 
This is a result of a number of factors—the 
large amount of money being poured into 
education, more numerous and more rapid 
means of communication, the enormous 
increase in the amount of factual information 
available to us, technological and sęientific 
developments, and the higher quality of` 
education at the pre-university levels. 

In the second place a large number of 
“‘world”-oriented-and- 
They ere more aware of what is 
going onin the rest of the world. Their 
starting-point is mankind, 


tbem are much more 
conscious. 


America. 
They have a much broader knowledge of 
world geography, history, politics. 

Thirdly, the stwcents of whom Iam 
speaking, the majority of thore who partiei- 


not 


pate in the protest movements, are very 
moralistic. They have an acuteness of con- 
science which is remarkable and commenda- 
ble. They are sensitive to the hypocrisy in 
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government and American social institutions. 
“hey are wary of national leaders who make 
promises and do.not fulfil them, who say one 
tzing and do another. They are critical of 
leaders of religious, educational, and civic 
institutions who refuse to speak the truth 
fcr fear of losing the support of some of 
their constituency. These students are also 
sensitive to the economic and racial inequa- 
litiea and injustices in the United States. 
Ard they are conscious of and concerned 
abaut the disparity between the United States 
and the rest of the world. They are troubled 
because it is the most conspicuous of the 
“hava,” in comparison to the “have not,” 
natons. Their conscience leads them_ to 
take the side of the poor, dispossessed, and 
oppressed. Finally their conscience is troubled 
by the war in Vietnam; for they regard it 
as immoral, illegal, and fruitless. It was 
their moral sensitivity, then, which led 
atucants to question, criticize, and finally rise 
up in revolt. 

What is the philosophical basis of their 
disseat ? I would Jike to answer in terms of 
their political, social and 
There four major aspects 
The dissenting student sees 


three categories : 
religious views. 
of tie first. 
hims=lf as a citizen of the world first and of 
a parcicular segment of it next. It is this 
whick attracts him to Montesquien’s 
staterient : | 

If I knew something useful to my nation 


which would be ruinous to another, I 


weuld not propose it to my prince, be- 
cacse I ama man before I am a French- 
man, or because I am necessarily a man, 
anc only by chance a Frenchman. 


Likewise it is this sense of world citizen- 
ship which leads him to reject the sentiment 


expressed by a recent former President in 
the statement : 
I have seen the glories of art’ and archi- 
tecture, and mountain and river; I have 


seen the sunset on the Jungfrau and the «y 


full moon rise over Mont Blanc. 

the fairest vision on which these eyes 

ever looked was the flag of my saa in 

a foreiga land. 

The dissenter feels that loyalty to the 
universal. has priority over loyalty to the 
particular. Thus he rejects a blind, uncriti- 
cal patriotism. To him the true patriot isa 
person like Thoreau, who criticized the 
American government in 1848 for its patt in 
the Mexican-American, war. The dissenter 


But : 


a 


rejects the notion of “My nation, right or ¢ 


wrong.” He believes instead that a person 
has moral obligation to disobey his country 
if he believes it is engaged in wrong. When 
it is a choice between conscience and 
patriotism or loyalty, the former must be 
hearkened to. 


For over a century ‘and more .many 
Americans have believed that somehow faté, 
God, nature, or history has destined America 
to become the champion of liberty through- 
ouf the world, the prophet of truth and 
righteousness, the guide of all mankind, the 
leader for other nations to follow into Utopia. 
Protestors forthrightly reject this view ; for 
they feel there is nothing special, unique, or 
superior about America which should entitle 
her to such a role. 3 


The student aleo rejects the present 
generally accepted premise that a nation has 
a right to demand absolute loyalty from its 
subjects. This too is an anachronistic tradi- 


‘tion, for we now’ live in one world. As 


indicated by the words quoted from Montes- 
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quieu we are citizens of the human race 
before we are citizens of a particular segment 
of it. 


Family Planning and Indigenous Medicines 


Mr K. K. Shah has been urging more 
infensive research in indigenous medicines 
for control. of population growth. The 
CENTRE CALLING, a 
published by the 
Planning tells us : 

A STRONG plea for conducting research 
in indigenous systems of medicine to find out 
cheaper and better contraceptives has been 
made by Shri K. K. Shah, Minister of 
Health, Family Plannisg, Works, Housing 


monthy news letter 


and Urban Development. 


—™ 


While inaugurating the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the Indigenous 
Systems of Medicine for Family Planning, 
Shri Shah expressed the confidence’ that 
these indigenous systems, being repositories 
of the wisdom of the country sincs ancient 
times, research therein could indeed lead to 
discovery of contraceptive knowledge which 
would provide a breakthrough in our drive to 


check the growth of population. 


— 


y 


Prevalence of healthy competition among 
indigenous and modern systems of medicine 
for boosting the programme was need of the 
hour, said the Minister. 
the 
Members of the Committee was for better 
utilization of the graduates and practitioners 
of these systems in our programme. 

The Committee subsequently decided that 
qualified physicians in indigenous systems of 
medicine should be given a six-week training 
including field practice at the Ayurvedic and 
Unani Tibbia College, Delhi. 


19 


The consensus of opinion among 


Department of Family- 
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The Committee has recommended experi- 
mentation with Ayurvedic, Unani and Siddha 
recipes for family, planning b:fore they are 
made available for extensive use. According 
to indications available with the members of 
the Committee, most of the recipes are 
already in use in the country and do not have 
adverse effects. 

The Advisory Committee has been cons- 
tituted by the Central Department of Family 
Planning to advise on the role that the 
practitioners of of 
medicine can play in our programme as also 
research on indigenous drugs. 


indigenous systems 


The President speaks about 
Unemployment 


We take the following from the Coa. 
FELD Trreune ? 


India’s President Skri V. V. Giri who is 
held in high esteem at home and abroad as 
a dovout labour leader and was associated 
with the Intornational Labour Organisation 
since its inception in 1919, expressed his 
grave concern over the growing number of 
unemployed, particularly in the developing 
countries. He was addressing the 54th 
session of ILO at Geneva en June 19. 
According to his estimate, in Asia alone some 
226 million more people are likely to be 
added to the existing 300 million unemployed 
or substantially | under-employed 
the 70s. Itis no doubt an slarming picture 
and the developing countries should take 
effective steps “on a war footing” to solve 


‘during 


this problem by generating mass employmcat 
through all existing channels of production. 
Shri Giri emphasised for a labour intensive 
technology to absorb the entire man power 
surplus through all channels of developmoni. 
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Shri Giri, as a solution of the problem, 
An 
employment oriented agro-industrial pro- 
gramme, to suit conditions in developing 
countries should be undertaken. 
f. r rural development should be the strategy to 
azsorb the surplus labour. Modern teshno- 
legy as used by highly industrialised nations 
with capital-intensive productioa should not 
ba the basis for planning for the developing 
Shri Giri said that their motto 
“Every house a cottage industry 


kid stress on smell units of production. 


Planning 


ec ‘untries, 


sould bs : 


—every acre of land a pasture”, Magnitude 
of the problem particularly in India, is 
frizhtening indeed. There may be some 


arzuments that it is due to rapid growth 
But Shri Giri’s advice in 
thet respect is that the developing countries 
sh uld not be uaduly nervous. He said 
“waile every effort should be made to keep 
the 
adc ition to the population could be converted 
into an asset through an enlightened employ- 
ment policy.” 

Shri Giri made_a pointed reference to 


of population. 


growing numbers within limits, the 


the socio economic problems of the develop- 
ing countries and said that millions of people 
throughout the world were nursing grie- 
vatces against the social order which denied 
them the bare necessities of existence. He 
Warned that living 
wocld be in peril if effective action is not 
tak-n forthwith to remedy the 
Ma‘>r problem facing the developing coun- 
trie, what Shri Giri described, was the 


“democratic way of 


situation”. 


growing socioeconomic imbalance not only 
between nations but within the nations them- 
selves. “Poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere,’ and as 
such he thought the “isolationist policy” of 
competing nationalism could no longer be 
considered an ideal. “Nations do not and 
cannot live alone by themselves but only as 
part of one world” he emphasised. In these 
days of ideological conflict and widening 
rift between nations and within nations, how 
far Shri Giri’s advice will succeed is yet to 
be seen. But it is nosuse denying that there 


is no other way to solve the problems. 
Shri Giri laid special stress to pay atten- 


tion to the problems of youth who were on 
He said, “Youth. 
is in revolt to day and to underestimate the 
situation would be a grave error ef judgment. 
He urged the I L Oto take up without 
delays active collaboration with other agen- 


threshold of employment. 


cies the challenging task of identifying and 
working out solutions to the various prob- 
lems of youth. Particularly, youth in India 
are posing a serious problem and if it is not 
tackled within a reasonable time, it’ will bring ` 


_ disaster for the future of the country. Gainful 
occupation for the unemployed youth should 


be made in a planned way and if necessary, 
plannings should be re oriented with special 
stress on rural and small industrial schemes. 
Modera teehnology, as used in highly indus- 
trialised counrty with capital intensive pro- 
duction cannot be a basis for ruraldevelopment 
planning. 
2 
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' Protection of Human Rights by the UNO 


Deseribing the arrangements made by the 
United Nations Organisation to Safeguard 
Human Rights BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS, published by the British Informa- 
tion services from their Central Office of 
Information, London, gives the 
detailed information : 


following 


“The protection and promotion of human 
rights throughout the world is one of the 
most important fields of activity of the 
‘United Nations. Article 1 of the Charter, 
lays down that one of the Organisation’s 
purposes is to achieve international co- 
operation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanita- 
rian character and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms 
distinction as to race, 
` religion. 

“This work is the direct responsibility of 
“the Economic and Social Council, which 
reports to the General Assembly. The coun- 
cil is authorised by Article 62 of the Charter 
to ‘make recommendations for the purpose of 
_ promoting respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all’. The council may also prepare draft 
conventions for submission to the General 
-~ Assembly, call International conferences and 
} set up commissions for the promotion of 
human rights. The bodies directly concerned 
with human rights matters under the super- 
vision of the council are :— 


without 
language or 


for all 
sex, 


Foreign Periodicals 


(i) “The Commission of Human Rights, 
which meets nnoually and submits proposals, 


recommendations and reports to the council 


declarations and 
conventions on civil liberties, the status of 
women, freedom of information and similar 


and 


regarding international 


matters ; the protection of minorities-; 
and the prevention of discrimination.” 
(ii) “The Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Digcrimination and freatment of Minorities, 
which is a sub-commission of the Human 
Rights Commission composed of experts who 
serve in ther persons] capacities and not as 
‘The 
sub-commission is authorised to undertake 
studies, particularly in the light of the 


the representatives of governments. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
to make recommendations to the commission 
concerning the prevention of discrimination 
of any kind relating to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and the protection of 
and 


minorities, and to carry out any other func- 


racial, national, religious linguistic 
tions entrusted to it by the Eeonomic and 
Social Council or the commission.” 

(iii) “The Commission on the Status of 
Women, which submits resommendations and 
reports to ihe council on the promotion of 
women’s rights, and puts forward propogals 
designed to give effect to the principle that 
men and women should have equal rights.” 

“Britain has been [represented on all 
these bodies since their establishment, and 
has played an active part in their work.” 


“The most important document in the 
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human rights field produced by the United 
Nations is' the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1948. The Universal Declara- 
tion covers not only civil and political 
rights but also economic, social and cultural 
rights, such as the right to work and tho 
right to education. In 1966 the General 
Assembly adopted two International 
Covenants designed to transform the provi- 
sicns of the Universal Declaration into 
international coventional law—the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and. Cultural Rights. Britain signed 
the covenants in 1968. A number of other 
conventions lees comprehensive in scope than 
the covenants have also been adopted by the 
United Nations, aimed at implementing 
specific rights listed in the Universal 
Declaration. One of the most importané of 
these ig the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation adopted by the General Assembly in 
1965. Britain ratified this convention in 
1969, after the enactment of the Race Rele- 
tions Act 1968 had brought Britsin’s 
domestic legislation into line with the provi- 
sions of the convention.” 


“The year 1968, the twentinth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Universal Declaration, 
was celebrated as International Year for 
Human Rights. A wide programme of 
activities was undertaken in Britain to mark 
this event organised by a United Kingdom 
Committee for Human Rights Year under the 
chairmanship of Sir Robert Birley. During 
the year, the British Government ware the 
hosts at an Inlernational seminar on Free- 
dom of Association held in London,” 
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Racialism among Africans 


When we talk of racialism we usually 
think of colour prejudice, religious intolerance 
and sharply felt racial feelings. 
Where people are not so clearly difterent, 
there ean be antagonisms; but one finds 
it difficult to understand why X dislikes Y 
or Y hates Z When Nigeria was made 
independont and a Federal State was. formed, 
there were various tribes among the population 


similar 


of this newly formod indopendent state ; 
bué they had lived in adjoining territories 
over long periods and did not harbour very 
strong animesities against one another. 
So, when the civil war started in Nigeria 
one found it difficult to understand the 
reasons very clearly. The following descrip- 
tion taken from Tue Puary TRUTH gives 
one a good outline picture of the terrible 
tragedy that overtook a section of the 
Nigerian people : 

“The Biafran tragedy began on July 15, 
1966 when young officers of the Nigerian 
army, mostly Ibos from the eastern area of 
the successfully overthrew the 
civilian Non-Ibo civilian 
politicians were murdered and an Ibo general 
was instsiled as federal ruler. This caused 
the non-Ibo 


tribes in Nigeria who feared an Ibo dictator- 


nation, 
government, 


wide spread alarm among 


ship was in the making. 


“Six months later non-Ibos made a counter 
-coup and overthrew the ruling Ibos. This 
ignited a massive slaughter of 30000 Ibos 
in northern Nigeria. The massacre caused 
Ibos threughout Nigeria to fear for their 
lives and to migrate in haste back to their 
original home land in eastern Nigeria. 


Angry, terrified and bitter the Ibos then 


A 
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led the eastern region of Nigeria into sece- 
ssion and rebellion. With general Odumegwu 
Ojukwu at the helm, the Ibos proclaimed 
the Independent Republic of Biafra on May 
30,1967. The civil -war itself began less 
than six weeks later—on July 6. 


A There were about eight million 
Ibos in Nigeria before the war, How many 
are left, nobody knows for sure. Reinteg- 
rating the Ibos into the national life of 
Nigeria is a formidable task. The govern- 
ment has promised them full reintegration. 
But tribal distrusts and hatreds exist. 

“Before the civil war started, the proud, 
educated Ibos held 60 percent of the civil 
service jobs and 80 percent of the engineer- 
ing and technical jobs in the public utilities 
and telegraph systems. Although the Ibo’s 
eight million people numbered far less than 
the Hausas or Yorubas, they were hard 
working ambitious people and filled top posts 
in civil service, education, medicine, engineer- 
Philosopher Albert 
Schweitzer once said, “The trouble with the 


ing and commerce. 


Ibos is that they think they are superior. 
Now they may well be superior but they 
should have enough sense not to act so 
superior’ “Now that the war is over, Nigeria 
will attempt to bring the Ibos back into the 
Such 


a massive resettlement is bound to ereate 


mainstream of the life of the nation. 


hard feelings among many Nigerians from 
other tiibes who have since filled many of 
the formerly Ibo-held positions, 

“The process of reintegration and recon- 
ciliation will be hazardous and slow. ` ‘Yet, 
of all the countries in black Africa, Nigeria 
has the most going for it. 

“Nigeria is a big producer of oil. 
ction should 


Produ- 
top are million barrels a day 


in the near future. In the coming years 
production should surpass two million barrele 
a day, placing it in the same category witk 
Iraq,‘Seudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 

“Nigeria leads the world 
production ; exports run over $100/millior 
yearly, Cocoa, cotton, rubber and timber ar.: 
also exported. 


in peanui 


“Rich mineral resources exist in Nigeris, 
including tin, coal, iron, columbite, and 
natural gas. Overall, Nigeria remains- - 
despite the cost of the Biafran war—tka 
richest and most populous nation in black 
Africa, with nearly 60 million people. 

“If the age-old animosities and reser!- 
ments of fribalism are overcome, Nigeria 
could well become a stronger country th.n 
ever, a prosperous leading naticn in black 
Africa. But that remains a mighty big if.” 

Tribalism was the root cause of the 
Biafran tragedy. There are thousands of 
tribes in Africa. But inspite of that Afrcs 
may eventually discover those common 
physical and emotional factors which enable 
individuels, clans, tribes and races to ccme 
together for a wider purpose and fcrm 
nations. Of course there are forces wrich 
cause nations to disintegrate even after taey 
come into ‘existence. This has happenei in 
India and the forces are still active hare. 
One has to draw a lesson from all one ses, 
and ‘avoid dangers of terrifying proportiors. 


Definition of a Jew 


It is not very easy to answer the ques:ion 
“Whois a Jew?’ Misha lLouvish writng 
in Jewish Frontier on this much argued 
question says : 

What are the Jews—a nation, a religious 
community, or something in between ? It is 
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possible to be a Jew by nationality, people- 
hood or ethnic origin without being a Jew by 
religion? By what criterion shall it be 
decided whether a specific individual is a Jew 
or not ? In brief: who is a Jew ? 


In Israel, the courts and the administra- 
tion have to give specific answers to these 
questions every day. These problems arise 
on three different levels. First, there is the 
question of citizenship. Israeli 
include Jews and Christians, Arabs, Armeni- 
ans end Druzes. ‘They are’ all equal under 
the law, all entitled to the same duties with* 
one important exception: Arabs are exempt 
from one fundamental obligation—to serve in 
the armed forces, for the obvious reason that 
they cannot be expected to fight against their 
fellow Arabs. Here the question of nationa— 
lity, as distinct from citizenship, is of crucial 
importance. 


The question of nationality also arises in 
another vital context :‘ the way in which citi- 
zenship is acquired. Istael is a Jewish state, 
which means, first and foremost, that it is, 
and will remain, open to all Jews who decide 
to make their homes in it, One of the first 
laws passed by the Knesset, therefore, was 
the Law of the Return, 1950, which recog- 
nizes the inalienable right of all Jews (unless 
a danger to public health or safety) to be- 
come citizens of the country as soon as they 
set foot on its soil. In addition, however, 
anyone born in Israel, ‘irrespective of creed 
or origin, automatically becomes a citizen 
and non-Jews born abroad may acquire 
citizenship in the same way as in other 
countries ; once they become citizens, 
whether by birth, by right of “Return” as 
Jews, or by naturalization, all are equal. _ 


citizeas - 
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Religious affiliation comes into the picture 
where questions of marriage, divorce and 
certain other matters of personal status are 
considered. Here, independent Israel has 
maintained the situation that existed under 
Mandatory and Ottoman rule: they are 
reserved to the discretion of the RELIGIOUS 
authorities each community—Jewish, 
Christian, Moslem or Druze. 


in 


Citizenship, then, is regulated by the Law 
of Return and the Nationality-Law, 1952 ; 
religious affiliation is determined by the 
consciousness of the individual and the 
attitude of the autonomous religious commu- 
nity ; the problems arise when the .adminis- 
tration and the eourts have to rule on the 
question of nationa ‘ity. 


This arises a3 a practical problem: first 
of all, in the implementation of the Law of 
the Keturn, The Law itself does not define 


the term “Jew.” but the High Court had to 


make a decision a few years. ego when 
Daniel’ Rufeisen, who was born a Jew but 
had been converted to Catholicism and joined 
a monastic order, claimed admission under 
the Law of the Return. The Court ruled on 
that occasion that, according to the general 
consensus of the Jewish people—secularists 
and religious alike—conversion to another 
religion was tantamount to abandonment of 
the Jewish fold IN THE NATIONAL RATHER 
THAN IN THE RELIGIOUS SENSE. This was a 
negative ruling: it meant that in this parti- 
cular case a Christian cannot be a Jew, even 
by nationality ; but it left important aspects 
of the problem unsolved. 


The question of nationality also raises in 
a practical form whenever the name of a 
new-comer or of a newly-born child has to 
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be entered in the Population Register, or 


when identity cards are issued. In a country 
surrounded by enemies, who in the past two 
decades have been sending in infiltrators to 
commit sabotage and kill civilians, it is 
essential that every individual should carry 
an authoritative proof of identity to be 


examined in case of need. 


It is a fact that the normal mode of entry 
into the Jewish community has, for centuries, 
That has been the rule 
accepted, uot only by the Jews, but also by 


been by descent. 


the outside world. It would be abhorrent to 
accept the practice of the Nazis or the Soviet 


Communists as a criterion, but it is taken for 
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saita everywhere, by Jew and Gentile 
alike, that the child of Jewish parents is 
IPSO FACTO a Jew. 

But the question is not finally answered. 
Orthocox Jews accept the child of a Jewish 
But if the father isa Jew 
and the mother not so, what happens then ? 
What if the father objects to the, child being 
declared a Jew? What happens if the 


parents have been agnostics? There are 


mother as a Jew. 


Jews by religion, Jews by nationality, Jews 
bp naturalisation and so forth, There are 
also non-Jews who are Israelis by birth and 


by naturalisation. The answer to the ques— 


tion “who isa Jew” is therefore not very 
simple. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Ladder Edition Books: Four additional 
publications by Fawcett Publications Inc, 
We had occasion to review some Ladder 
Edition books before this and the new 
piblieations have kept up the standard 
o. excellence of these very useful little books 
for readers with a limited knowledge of 
Eaglish. 

THomss Ava Epison: ‘The Man Who 
Lghted The World by Margaret Cousins. 
Tais book is meant for those who have 
knowledge of 1000 English words. This life 
story of Thomas A, Edison will be found 


inseresting by all readers and its adoption in 


tha Ladder series has been a very good 
choice. 

WONDERS OF THE MODERN Worb: by 
Joseph Gies. This book is for those whose 
knowledge of English has reached 2000 
wcrds. In this book one finds descriptions 
of some wonderful creations of the modern 
wald. The nuclear ship SAVANNAH, the 
125 miles per hour trains of the New Tokaido 
Railroads, The Verrazano-Narrows _ Bridge 
ovar the entrance to New York Bridge, The 
Sinplon Tunnel, The Empire State Building, 
The Chicago Sewer System, bringing the 
wazer of the Colorado River over mountains 


to California, recovery of land from the sea — 


in SJolland, the great roads of the USA, the 
Asvan Dam and use of Satellites for trans- 
mission of radio broadcasts are the wonders 
dea ¢ with in this book. 


YELLOW Jack: <A play by Pulitzer 
Prize Winner Sidney Howard and noted 
medical writer Paul De Kruif. The play 
centers around the story of the fight against 
Yellow Fever. This Ladder adaptation is for 
persons with knowledge of 2000 English 
words. The brave band of scientific workers 
who waged a bitter battle to discover ‘the 
source of this deadly disease are the heroes 
of this play. 


Tae WarcuruL Gons and other stories : 
by Walter Van Tilberg Clark. This book 
is an adaptation for persons who know 2000 


words of English. There are nine stories in 


this book about people and animals which 
will rouse sympathetic response in the 
readers heart. 


The Indian office of the Ladder Edition 
books is the Indian Book House, 29 Wode- 


house Road, Bombay I. 


MAHATMA Ganpot: A Biography by 
D.V.S.R. Marty, M.A. LL. B. Pablished by 
Srinivasa Publishers, Nellore, Price Rs2'00. 
The book is written with a view to tell’ people 
about the life of Mahatma Gandhi and moral 
approach to the problems of life. Indian 
politics is moving away from Gandhism and 
going deeper and deeper into difficulties 
which no one appears to be capable of 
solving. This little book of about ninety 
pages will be found interesting reading by all 
thinking men. 
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NOTES 


Custodians of Revolutions 

When imperialism and the setting up of 
colonies were in fashion, revolutions also had a 
€ flavour of struggles for independence and 
fights for freedom. But after lhe second World 
m War imperial domains slowly obtained their 
release from the chains that tied them to their 
overlords and the colonies became free countries. 
So revolutions merely began to mean coups 
d’etais or internecine wars, Any aspirants to 
political power could start shooting down the 
persons holding the reins of government and 
declare that they had set up a new revolution- 

_ ary government in order to achieve a number 
‘of high objectives among which prevention 
tof exploitation and establishment of human 
rights usually appeared in large capital letters. 
Most established governments found it difficult 
to keep pace with these coups and revolutions for 
the chances of coups increased with the growth 


of political parties and their teverchanzing 
points of view. But a government, like -hat 
of India, which had been glorifying revolu-ions 
and struggles for freedom over long deczcdes, 
had to take cognisance of all new attempts 
at overthrowing governments as a matter of 
recognition ofan ideal, But this creates zom- 
plications in many cases where new born ~evo- 
lutions donot succeed fully but merely le.d to 
the setting up of more than one goverrment 
in a country. If, for instance, India recogni- 
ses a certain government of a countr’, it 
becomes difficult for India to recognse a 
second government in the same country, just 
because some people start a revolution there 
and declare the establishment of a second 
government. 


This sort of complication appears to have 
arisen in the case of a South Vietnamese politi- 
cal group which, apparently, have ap>ointed 


i 
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a foreign minister and other ministers too with- 
out having any control over the government 
of South Vietnam. This group, allegedly, have 
set up some sort of-a government in South 
Vietnam which calls itself a revolutinary some- 
thing or other and sends out their represntatives 
tc other countries for purposes which are neither 
precise nor specific or clear cut. One such 
representative recently arrived in India and 
the reactions of the cabinet ministers of India 
were very peculiar as a result of this visit. 
South Vietnam has official representatives in 
India and India has representatives in Saigon 
toc. The arrival ofa “revolutionary” foreign 
minister of South Vietnam, therefore has no 
official hall mark on it. But our ministers 
are running around with this person; as India 
is the custodian of all revolutions that are 
declared to exist in any part of the world. 
We believe there are other such custodians 
too in other parts of the world. Recently some 
self-appointed ministers, commanders in chief 
and other members of a problematic Indian 
political group visited North Vietnam where 
they were received with fanfare. Normally 
one would imagine that a government is either 
governing a country oritisnot. A country 
cannot have an established government and 
half-a-dozen revolutionary governments along 
with it tooin various shapes and forms. If 
it has it is a problem which the country 
concerned can solve inits own way. What 
business is it of India to take partin such 
Gilbertian nonsense ? 


. Results of Revolution Mongering 


The Indian politicians must remember that 
India is the mother land of millions of Indians 
who are not members of political parties nor 
are they ideologically motivated save and 
be in point of fundamental ẹthical consi- 

adherence to 


tions or because of their 
ben cultural or racial beliefs and prefe- 
N 
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rences. The Indian politicians, as a rule, 
have opinions galore which guide their actions 
and human relations. So, quite often, Indian 
politicians behave in a manner which is 
incomprehensible to the ordinary Indian. The ¥ 
recent reception given to the “foreign minister”? 
of the “revolutionary government” of a friendly 
nation, whose officially appointed political 
representatives are diplomatically functioning 
in New Delhi ; has raised this question of the 
revolution mania of Indian political leaders 
again in our mind, There are countries in the 
world, which have seasonal revolutions. In the 
past the various-South American Republics 
used to specialise in such annual or six monthly 
revolutions. Now we have other states in 
Africa and Asia where revolutionaries thrive. | 
Quite often the revolutionaries live happily in 
their homelands under the protection of 
established governments and carry on their 
trade of revolution without much interference 
from the lawful governments. A good example 
can be found in India, where we have revolu- 


tion mongers in fair numbers who go to foreign 
countries to establish their bona fides (?) as 


revolutionary Indians. Coming to somelof the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries we find India’s ex 
Foreign Minister Mr. Dinesh Singh had been 
having official dealings with various self- 
appointed persons and committees of persons 
of foreign countries in a manner which | was 
utterly contrary to internationally accepted 
diplomatic practice. Dinesh Singh could plead 
inexperience of the principles of political 
behaviour; but India as a sovereign state 
could not get away with such weak excuses, 

In a letter addressed to Sm. Indira Gandhi 
the Indian community in South Vtetnam . 
the government of India to’ 
consider certain matters relating to their stay int 
that country. Extracts from this letter will 
prove interesting to our readers. The letter is 


As from Saigon and is dated 22 [November 
969. 


rib 


appealed to 
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Her Excellency Smt. Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister of India 


‘On Ist October 1969, one of the Vietnamese 
newspapers published an articlecarrying wanton 
accusations on Indian people based on the 
statement made by our Foreign Minister on the 
question of raising the post to Ambassadorial 
level of diplomatic relationship between North 
Vietnam and India. We, Indian nationals in 
South Vietnam, are very much worried anxious 
and upset about the adverse. repercussions 
against us, due to this development. ‘There 
-are about 2000 Indians, from different States 
of India, who have resided in South Vietnam 
for many years. The amity aad friendship 
between the Indians and Vietnamese people 
are very close and cordial. Several members 
of Indian community have inter-marriage 
relationship with local Vietnamese. ‘The Indian 
business community is being treated, alike with 
Vietnamese businessmen in imports, wholesale 
and retail trading, issuing licences, and levying 
taxes. The Vietnamese Government respects 
the Indian community, safe-guards its movable 


and immovable properties worth in the 
billions.” 

| Many privileges were granted to the 
Indians which other foreigners were not 


entitled to for the reason that the Indian 
Government followed a policy of neutrality as 
far as their relations with North and South 
Vietnam came into consideration. The North 
Vietnamese did not show any respect to the 
Indians who were there before the communists 
came into power. All Indians were forced by 
the North Vietnamese communists to leave 
that country and their properties worth billions 
were confiscated by the North Vietnamese, 
The Indian government did nothing about it; 
rather tried to curry favour with the commu- 
nists by treating them in the same manner as 
the South Vietnamese diplomatically, The 
letter goes on as follows: “India has so far 


treated both Vietnams—North and South—on 
the same footing diplomatically. Any change 
in this status, by raising the representation in 
the North to Ambassadorial level, without doing 
so in the south, will immediately generate 
adverse. reaction against India and Indians 
staying in South Vietnam. The immediate 
sufferers will be the Indians residing here, 
thereby uprooting us from this country where 
we have been and are happy and looking after 
the interests of India as Ambassadors. We are 
sure the Government of India will consider all 
pros and cons of their step and we earnestly hope 
our Government will have in their mind the 
prosperity and well-being of their nationals in 
this country.”’ 


Even the suggestion made by India’s foreigr. 
ministry that our diplomatic representative in 
North Vietnam will be an Ambassador caused 
an unfriendly reaction against India in South 
Vietnam. South Vietnam has an extensive 
and profitable commerce with India, which is 
worth millions of dollars’ Apparently the 
Indian Government donot think this trade 
worth carrying on. They would rather placate 
a country which has already confiscated much 
Indian property, is hand in gloves with India’s 
enemy China and does not consider it worth 
their while to be friendly to India. World 
opinion naturally will go against India in so 
far as India tries to lower herself to develop 
an unworthy international relation. Self- 
respect should come first even in matters rela~ 
ting to foreign relations maintained by the 
sovereign states of the world. The South 
Vietnamese have great appreciation and respect 
for Indian civilisation and culture; which is 
the natural outcome of the contacts between 


.the two countries that existed, in the past. 


The Indians of to-day have no such glorious 
and superior culture. They are rather incli- 


ned to recite cants and cliches which they 


borrow from outsiders. Their choice of these 
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words and phrases too are not always very 
happy and in keeping with their own cultural 
Listory. But India is nowruled, by persons 
who cannot be depended upon to preserve 
India’s traditions nor to build up any new 
randards of cultural excellence of their own 
creation. On top of all their shortcomings 
they have the urge to be recognised as the 
greatest champions of “progressive revolution- 
ary thought’, whatever that might mean. 
Indians should learn to look after their own 
real interests soon, otherwise they will be sold 
by their political leaders to different buyers in 
small lots. 


Let us now see how friendly the North 
Vietnamese have been to India in the past, so 
thet we may fully realise the shameful signi- 
ficence of our foreign ministry’s attempts at 
being friendly to that communist country. 
In a booklet compiled by. S. S. Mariswamy 
MP depicting India’s relations with Hanci and 
Saigon we find certain facts which show up 
the inimical attitude of North Vietnam to 
India. On the 23rd October 1962 the Foreign 
Mirister of North Vietnam Mr. Van Khiem 
addressed his National Assembly in the follow- 
ing manner supporting the “correct stand of 
the People’s Republic of China....’? and Van 
Khiem hoped “that the Sino-Indian border 
question be solved through negotiations 
between the two countries as proposed by the 
Government of the Chinese Peoples Republic...’ 
North Vietnam’s official newspaper Nhan Dan 
said “The Vietnamese people support the 
egitimate measures taken by the Government 
and brother people of China to defend their 
national sovereignty.” 


On October 26, 1962, the Vietnam-China 
Friendship Association extended support of 
the Vietnamese to the Chinese and declared 
Ba border conflict was provoked by the 


n side,” The Indians have been “‘cia- 


-Hindustan Times said on 8th January 
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mouring for war, trying to instigate the masses 
to blame China” etc. etc, 

President Ho Chi-Minh wrote letters to 
President Radhakrishnan and Pandit Neh-u 
in which he referred to the Chinese action ard 
proposals as “very reasonable and conducive 4 
to a- peaceful settlement.” Pandit Nehru 
answered this letter and said that “the invasion 
of India by China was a calculated and pre- 
meditated act of wanton aggression? So that 
the Indian Government cannot plead ignorance 
of the North Vietnamese attitude towards 
India. 


When Pakistan invaded India in 1965 the 
North Vietnamese official journal Nhan Dan 
said, “The attack on Pakistan by Indian troops 
in fact is closely connected with the United . 
States schemes of bringing pressure to bear í 
upon Pakistan, and is completely incompatible 
with the Indian people’s interest,” The North 
Vietnamese press and officials pronounced their 
views on “right of self determination of the 
Kashmir people’? and: referred to India’s 
relations with Kashmir as an overt act of 
occupation of a territory. The North Viet- 
namese envoy Ngo Minh-Loan said, “when we 
advocate the right of self-determination we 
advocate it for all people.” (He did not think? 
that the South Vietnamese people had any such 
right. North Vietnamese soldiers in the guise 
of Viet Cong could decide things for them). 


How North Vietnam actively carried on 
anti-Indian work was further proved by the 
presence of General Secretary Muiva of the 
Naga National Council in Hanoi in 1968 for 
an on the spot study of guerilla warfare. The 
1970, 
“Naga rebels have had training in guerilla war- 
fare from the North Vietnamese’ Army.” 
Other North Vietnamese publications made 
hopeful references to an impending “revolu- 
tionary armed struggle” in West Bengal. We 
also know how some of our “rebel”? politicians 
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visit North Vietnam for purposes best known 
to them and the North Vietnamese government. 
But as North Vietnam has been in the habit of 
training underground Nagas sent to Hanoi by 
Peking, one may assume that visits of ‘‘rebel’’ 
Indians to North Vietnam will not have any 
significance of any advantage to India. But 
our External Affairs Ministry appear to take 
such exchanges of ‘delegations’? between 
Indian political parties and North Vietnam 
as something quite normal and harmless. 
Further, they try to appease the North 
Vietnamese by diplomatic gestures which 
alienate the few friendly governments which 
accommodate Indian businessmen and visitors. 

The Indian community in South Vietnam 
consist of about 8000 people among whom are 
500 who had been forced to leave North 
Vietnam by the communists who ruled that 
country. The 8000 Indians of South Vietnam 
and many have intermarried with the local 
people. The South Vietnamese government 
are very friendly to Indians, which the North 
Vietnamese are not. In the circumstances one 
would expect the Indian government to reci- 
procate such friendship in an active manner. 
But the Indian government are in the habit 
of running after enemy governments and 
people known to be anti-Indian. and to neglect 
the governments which are friendly and render 
willing assistance to India. The Indian 
government also have pretensions about being 
ardent friends of all revolutionaries. Actually 
the Indian Government are famous for sitting 
on the fence and for running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. In other words they 
have no clear cut policy nor any whole hearted 
attachment to any precisely stated ‘political 
principles. This has caused trouble for India 
- both internationally and at home. 


Personal Rivalry : No thing Partywise 


Communism does not permit any struggles 
between political parties. It permits only one 


political party to exist and all political tussl2s 
are between persons; not parties. But hew 
long can one isolate ‘outstanding persons frem 
their admirers, supporters or followers? Men 
like Stalin had plenty of followers ; but these 
followers did not form a separate political party 
They remained within the Communist parzy, 
as did all other people who did not adm:re 
Stalin. The Communist party has been the 
single political party of the USSR. When 
Stalin or any other leader could no,lonser 
command a large enough following in -he 
single political party there would then be 
occasion to select another leader. No lea ler 
could think of setting up a new political party 
in order to separate their supportes from their 
antagonists. All have to remain in poer 
within the single party, so that the top leacers 


could function as unchallenged autocrats ofa 
Communist dictatorship. This has been gcing 
on successfully upto now, but when leadership 
is permitted, formation of new parties can 
take place at any time. It all depends on 
leaders. A strong man with a-large folloving 
can easily think of breaking away from the 
one and only ideologically motivated poli-ical 
party; if that helped him to stay on in power. 


the 


There are changes impending in the USSR 
just now. Will Breznev stay on in power? 
Or, will he go? Will he go quietly if he could 
not command a majority in followers; or 
will he look round for other methods to stay 
on in power? SBreznev does not appear to 
be strong enough to dominate the various 
cliques in the Kremlin which decide which 
man will be the mouth piece of the auto: ratic 
oligarchy that rules the USSR, The single 
party and the ideology that binds and <esps 
the party members together are the: -ex-ernal 
expression of the solidarity of a partcular 
communist state. There are many communist 
states and they apparently have ideclogics 
which keep them away from one another, 
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Ckina is distinctly anti Russian and Yugoslavia 
is exclusive as far as Russia or China can be 
considered to be the leaders of communism. 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia tried to break 
away from the Russian bloc sometime in the 
past, but were forced to continue as loyal 
members of the “iron curtain’? confederacy 
of east European communist states. We know 
there is one state in east Europe which follows 
the Chinese more than the Russians. This 
country is Albania. It has no diplomatic 
relations with Russia. It is therefore an 
accepted thing in the communist world that 
all communist parties are not inspired exactly 
by the same thoughts and ideas; nor are 
they organised quite similarly as controllers 
of cultural, social and national administrative 
institutions. There can be and there are 
different types of communist states and so, one 
may consider possibilities of the development 
of cifferent parties in a communist country. 
In China, for instance, there might bea group 
of communists who would like to develop 
Russian type of institutions; while, on the 
other hand, there might be sinophilsin Moscow. 
It is not impossible for these two great commu- 
nist countries, to- actively help the growth of 
second parties in each other’s political organi- 
sations; and, for all we know, this may be 
happening right now. That will lead to what 
may he compared to court intrigues of olden 
days and coups d’etats too, 


So, all hopes of the workers of the world 
uniting to from a single world state have 
vanished and one finds now a divided world 
of communism alongside of a medly of 
democratic, capitalistic, monarchical, fascistic, 
tribal and other types of states presenting 
another world which is non-communistic and 
keeps up individual and group privileges, free 
enterprise and the traditions of other days, 
© “arunism has ‘not therefore done anything 

‘te the peoples of the world, It has no 


doubt helped to establish new standards of 
hunian rights; but the rights have progre- 
ssively become more and more abstract arid 
unreal, and have not improved the way of 
life or added to the freedoms that people 
enjoyed. Impositions and exploitation have 


changed shape but not disappeared. One 


_cannot say that the world has become a better 


place or that human progress has become more 
assured due to the development of new political 
ideas in the twentieth century. 


Are the Rich Capable of Removing 
National Poverty 


One cannot hold brief for persons who are 
utterly selfish and think only of their own 
advantages. Most rich people in India, or in 
other countries, try to amass individual fortunes 
and do not consider how that affects the lives 
of other People. But modern law prevents the 
rich from exploiting the less prosperous with- 
out considering the rules of social ethics, fair 
play and justice. The working class people 
also know how to resist unscrupulous exploita- 
tion in an organised manner. Social welfare 
and social security legislation backed by Trade 
Unionism usually assure a certain degree of 
freedom from oppression and unfair treatment 
to those who are not in an economically strong 
position. But even then the rich people manage 
to become inordinately rich and refuse to share 
their affluence with others save, and except 
through payment of taxes and by observing 
the provisions of the law of the land. There 
is of course quite a bit of tax evasion and side 
stepping the law by these wealthy persons 
which further removes all public sympathy for 
them. The people consider these rich people 
as selfish anti-social types who try to make 
profit out of others as far as they dare. The 
people have no love for these tycoons and the 
tycoons have no love for the people. 

But how many rich people are there in 
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India and how rich are they ? Is their wealth 
so great that one may assume that they have 
amassed all the wealth that should rightfully 
belong to the people of India ? Such assump- 
{ions are not justified by facts. For the 
average income of the average Indian is 
Rs, 300/- per annum. That means that if all 
incomes of all Indians were lumped together 


in one pool and thereafter redistributed equally 
among everyone, the share of each person 
would be Rs. 300/- per annum. When people 
are exploited they must first of all produce 
some thing substantial and then be prevented 
from enjoying the fruits of their own labour so 
that some one else can acquire those fruits, 
But those who produce goods in India are few 
in numbers and those who produce very little 
are many, That is why the average per capita 
income is Rs, 300/- in India. If even 20 crore 
persons produced Rs, 5/- worth per day and 
300 days in the year; the average income of 
Indians would be Rs, 600/- per annum. 
Quite obviously not even 20 crore Indians do 
a full days work in India. 


Ashadevi Aryanayakam 


Sm. Ashadevi Aryanayakam fell seriously 
ill and was admitted to a hospital at Nagpur on 
the 14th June 1970. She was in a state of coma 
for several days before she died on the 30th ef 
June 1970 at 2:20 p.m. Her body was taken 
to Sewagram Ashram for cremation. Her 
brother Mr. Ashok Adhikari and her sisters 
Lady Ranu Mookerjee and Bhakti Devi accom- 
panied her body to Sewagram. Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave was reported to be going to 
Sewagram for attending the performance of 
the last rites. It was also reported that her 
ashes would be taken to Banaras and <o 
Rajghat for immersion. 


So the problem of 


AIndian’s poverty rests on non-production rather 
than on production and exploitation. About 
5 per cent of Indias millions do full 
productive work. 


time 
The rest do part time work 
or no work. The rich men of India are few 
in number and they have accumulated their 
wealth by exploiting the 5 per cent referred to 
above. If they are subjected to total confisca- 
tion of wealth that would not help India to 
become 


prosperous. The road to prosperity 





lies through productive work and so long as 
our national managers donot arrange for 


Ashadevi Aryanayakam 


utilisation of our unused work potential there 
can be no prospect of increased prosperity for 
the nation. The fault lies with the managers 
of the nation, The rich people ‘are merely a 
sy m ptom of mismanagement of the nation’s 


x y 





Ashadevi Aryanayakam was born in 1903 in 
in a wel] known Bengali family, Her father 
Prof. Adhikari was a scholar of sound reputa- 
tion and was outstanding as a teacher of 
Western and Indian philosophy. He was a 
friend of Rabindranath Tagore and was invited 
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from time to time by the Poet to Santiniketan 
for consultation about various matters. 
Ashadevi went to Visvabharati for some time 
to take a finishing course of studies. She had 
always been a very brilliant scholar and made 
her mark wherever she went to study. She 
hed taken her M.A. degree in Sanskrit from 
Allahabad University and was placed first 
class first in order of merit. She met 
De. Aryanayakam at Santiniketan when she 
was teaching there, Dr. Aryanayakam was a 
Christian from Ceylon; but inspite of the 
diference of religion and race they made a 
wenderfully well matched couple working 
together in various spheres of social life. 


Gandhiji invited them to Sewagram in 1936 to 
take up the work of organising the Basic 
Ecacation Scheme ( Nai'Talim), They did 
their work very well and whole heartedly and 
much of the success of the Hindusthani Talim 
Sangh was due to the hard work that the 


Arganayakams put in to organise the Sangh 
effectively. 

Ashadevi had done a lot of good work in 
comnection with refuge rehabilitation in 
Facidabad ; and she also helped to relieve the 
communal tension that developed at Aligarh. 
At ene stage she actually went about to revive 
friendly relations between the communities, 


risking her own personal safety. The Govertie 
ment wanted to decorate her with the Padma- 
shree title ; but she refused to have any such 
distinction for doing what she considered her 
human duty as a true follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Mrs. Aryanayakam was a well travelled 
person who rendered service to humanity in 
every possible manner. She was nominated 
as a members of the Working Committee of the 
United Nations Council for Social and 
Economic Development. She was Vice- 
President of the Committee for some time. In 
India she was always very closely associated 
with the work that the sincere and whole 
hearted followers of Mahatma Gandhi conti- 
nued to do. She joined the Bhoodan move- 
ment and assisted Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 

The premature and sudden death of 
Sm, Ashadevi Aryanayakam has removed a 
highly cultured and ethically wide awake 
person from that very small group of workers 
who guide social reform and progress in India, 
Intellectually outstanding, she was remarkable 
for her uncompromising attachment to her 
ethical preferences which she achieved with 
perfect grace, great humility and a generous 
dose of human friendliness; 
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CRISIS OF VISVABHARATI AND THE AILING UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Visvabharati—a Central University—is 
caught in a crisis, Perhaps it makes no great 
news as the central universities have all been 
known for their mismanagement and other 
troubles, Indeed, are not most of the univer- 
sities in the throes of turmoil ? 

The roots of trouble of the Visvabharati 
are the same—paradoxically enough—unwarra- 
ated affluence Paradoxical because the 
universities needed money.  Visvabharati 
needed money still more urgently. Indeed 


. when that much-needed money came it, instead 


of serving: the institutions harmed them consi- 
derably. When Rabindranath Tagore was in 
charge of Visvabharati which had not yet been 
recognised as a full-fledged university, he, was 
constantly in want of money. Indeed he had 
himself to appear on the stage to earn money 
for the institution, Yet perhaps in this effort 
to get the wherewithals to run the institution, 
was expressed the willtorun it. Perhaps if 
Tagore had not to exhaust himself in constantly 
thinking of ways and means to get money to 
run the institution, and if instead he had been 
allowed to plan for its development on the 
basis of an assured flow of funds, the institution 
could have reached a greater height. But 
that could not be and Tagore died witha 
great anxiety about the future of Visvabharati 
which was only partly allayed by Gandhiji’s 
promise to protect the institution. Partly 
allayed, because how could he be fully assured 
when Gandhiji’s own security was threatened 
constantly by the British ? 


Research contracts 


After independence Nehru endorsed the 
suggestion to convert Visvabharati into a 


2 


Central University. As in the case of other 
universities, money began to flow incessantly 
into the Visvabharati and, as if to make a 
pattern, as in most of the other universities 
again, there was no person to make good use 
of that money. Few realize the extent of 
degeneration that is caused by wealth to a 
person who does not have the training or the 
experience to handle wealth, In history we 
have seen the dissipation of great fortunes by 
unworthy heirs of rich persons. Very much 
the same process of dissipation overtook the 
universities of this country when they were 
suddenly flooded with funds of whose use 
they had not planned. It created a type of 
jagirdari among a handful of teachers with 
manipulative ability. The primary interest 
of teachers was no longer teaching but getting 
a “research project”, The status of a teacher, 
even within the university, was no longer 
measured by the excellence of his academic 
record or the record of his teaching but by 
the number (or better still, the amount) of the 
“research projects” under him. 

The system of “research” contracts and 
sub-contracts came to the universities, creating 
the same motivation of plundering without 
danger as was well-known with many road 
and building contracts of the PWD. No one car 
blame our university teachers of having failed 
to make the most of this golden principle of 
contracting. In no time many of them built 
houses which could compare favourably with 
those built by more affluent persons who were 
known to have much larger incomes. These 
contractor teachers lost no time in establishing 
their jagirdaris drawing sustenance from 
Various sources—creating a unique institutior 
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əf academic barons-cum-contractors. It is 
these barons who dominate over the universi- 
ties all over the country today. Nothing can 
aappen in a university without their concurre- 
ace. They are the examiners and paper-setters 
so that students dare not open their mouths 
against them, They also dominate the univer- 
sity organs so that the junior teachers are 
in constant fear of reprisals against them 
These teacher—contractors give themselves 
permission to go abroad at the expense of the 
university. Indeed no capitalist or feudal 
-ord could match the inventiveness displayed 
Dy these academic barons to spend public 
money. The reason is simple! Few capita- 
ists—who have at any rate to bear certain 


tisks—can afford the idleness of these barons. 
Academic Barons 


The universities are flooded with money. 
3ut itis not available for all, And quite 
-ogically too, if you like. As the pomp and 
grandeur of a feudal lord cannot be maintain- 
ed without the misery of the subjects and the 
subjugation of other zemindars, the majesty 
af the academic barons also can be maintained 
only by depriving the majority of the teachers 
of their dues and undercutting other academic 
zroducers, As constant warfare marked the 
era of feudalism, the universities in this country 
nave now become the battlefield of teacher- 
politicians contending for supremacy over the 
affairs of the university. Now that teaching 
or academic distinction has lost all significance 
-2 most universities promotions are mainly 
dependent on manipulative ability. The 
most glaring example is, of course, the 
>romotion of a professor in Patna University 
co a selection grade, although the gentleman 
-n question had not taken a single class during 
zhe preceding year (He was not on leave but 
on duty ; but he would not take any classes). 

Visvabharati needed money. 


:3ut the tragedy was that Tagore was dead 


certainly 
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and there was no one with his vision or 
ability to make good use of the money availa- 
ble. What aggravated matters in Visvabharati 
was that there was no administrative 
set-up with any tradition of organizational + 
discipline. On top of this the institutional 
set-up decided upon by 


undue 


Parliament gave 
weightage to so-called old ‘Tagore 
adherents (as if appreciation of Tagore had 
stopped with those men and women) 
who, together with their friends in the 
teaching and administrative staff, made it 
impossible for any honest Vice-chancellor to 
function there with any degree of indepen- 
dence. The ouster of Professor Ghosh with 
the attendant humiliation of Prof. S. N. Bose 
was the most glaring example of this 5 
conspiracy, : 


The result is that good teachers are afraid 
of joining Visvabharati. Indeed now few 
self-respecting academicians dare to join 
universities other than their own for fear of 
undue humiliation at the hands of the organi- 
zation men. But like Banaras Hindu University, 
Visvabharati instils a special fear for the 
simple reason that while working at Visvabha- 
rati one has very often to confront remarks® 
about what Tagore would have liked to 
do and so on, and honest persons find it 
dishonourable to enter into such futile contro- 
versies. For in any discussion Tagore’s namé 
is bound to be bandied about one way or the 
other, very much in the same manner in 
which Gandhi’s name is bandied about by 
the most unworthy meninthe field of rural 
reconstruction work. The absence of honest 
leadership and the absence of gcod teachers 
kept the gate open for the intrusion of thel 
red-tape wallahs who made full use of the 
opportunity to worm their way through to 
strategic positions with disastrous consequences 
for the university. Everything was done to 
prevent a healthy growth of the university. 


on 


VISVABHARATI AAD THE ALtLING UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 


An octogenarian lady was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor and a retired Accountant-General 
Treasurer -when the university should have 
been in younger and abler hands which could 
hold -its helms during the formative years. No 
` tradition could therefore grow. Even now 
the University is without a Registrar (since 
1968). 

The: consequent drift has allowed the con- 
tending forces to muster their strength and 
fight. The first trial of strength was on 
25 April last when, without any prior warning, 
the teachers boycotted the examinations then 
going on =throwing the innocent students in 
unnecessary trouble. This decision the teachers 
took on the specious plea that two teachers 
had earlier been ‘condemned by the Karma 
Samiti (Syndicate) of the university. Since 
the teachers were not concerned with academic 
matters they had consequently no qualms of 
conscience in throwing the students into the 
wilderness, 

The demand of teachers for representation on 
the administrative body of the university ( the> 
ministerial staff and the students have also 
raised the same demand ) may be viewed either 
way. After all, if the mere presence or absence 
or teachers meant anything, the fact that a 
teacher ( Prof. Kalidas Bhattacharyya ) was 
holding the post of Vice-Chancellor for the last 
three years should have obviated all theteachers’ 
grievances. It is clear that the decision on these 
demands of teachers, clerks and students will 
have no repercussion on the central problem 
of Visvabharati which is partly due to the 
atmosphere of all-round instability in the 
country and partly due to the confusion regar- 


ding the objective of Visvabharati and the 
means adopted by it to accomplish the 
objective. 


Hypocrisy over Tagore 


Those who are deprived of the capacity for 


devotion ) when some teachers 


— 
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reasoning find it safer to refer vaguely to 
Tagore’s educational ideals very much like the 
“Gandhiji ne aisa kaha tha’’ utterances of so- 
called adherents of Gandhi. ‘To these imbe- 
ciles the world has not changed during the 
thirty years since Tagore’s death. They have 
no difficulty in overlooking the central fact that 
Visvabharati was virtually dying when the 
Central Government took it over. The institu 
tion had difficulty in running even wher 
Tagore was alive. It could not survive long 
after his death without the injection of outsids 
blood (money). While they decry infusioa 
of government funds they take full advantage of 
it. Those with intellectual pretension would 
like to talk of Tagore’s educational ideals 
without being the least bothered by the absuc- 
dity of such a discussion when there was ro 
institutional backing for such an idezi, 
Preserving an ideal calls for the evolution of ar 
organization designed to protect the ideal. “~'c 
talk of Tagore’s ideal ( which calls for life-loag 
consider them 
selves overworked by delivering six hours 
lecture in a week is a monstrous hoax. Ofcours:: 
this hoax works with the unwary and the 
underserving get the ovation for being faithful to 
Tacore when they work for the destruction cf 
the same. No one compelled Visvabharat: to 
become a central university. It was the chcic= 
of those in charge of Visvabharati at that toms 
to convert it into a central university end 
transform it into what itis today. But like al 
inconvenient facts this is also carefully over- 
looked. Having deliberately betrayed Tago-e 
and converted Visvabharati into the patterr of 
the administered universities, they now taik of 
Tagore’s ideals not being fulfilled by it. 
Hypocrisy can go no further. 


Good administration needed 


There is considerable talk of amending -he 
University ` Constitution. May be thee is 
need for that. But it would be the ruinatior of 
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the university ( or whatever is still left of it ) if 
anyone thought of restoring Tagore’s ideal 
through constitutional amendment. Tagore’s 
ideal can no longer be implemented through 
‘Visvabharati as Gandhiji’s ideals can no longer 
be carried out by the Congress Parties or the 
gramdanis and the jiwandanis. Whai can be 
done, and what ought to be done, is to set 
Visvabharati on the path of disciplined growth 
as an ordinary university. Of course by its 
origin and location it would retain the attrac- 
tion of Tagore admirers. But no more. Let us 
notcontinue to deceive ourselves of being faithful 
to Tagore’s ideals whose first demand-self- 
eccrifice-few of us are capable of meeting. 
‘vYhat Visvabharati needs, like the universities 
ia the State of Bihar and elsewhere, is goad 
administration which is not easy to come by. 

It is urgently necessary to give up the 
“allacious notion that administrative talent can 
zly be found in discredited politicians, 
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retired judges grown senile due to old age, aged 
civil servants and politician-teachers, Indeed 
a method of the ruination of the universities is 
the domination of old and discredited presons, 
And, as already exemplified, Visvabharati has 
been no exception. While selecting a Vice- 
Chancellor the neojagirdar teacher-contrac- 
tors must be firmly kept out, as should be the 
retired judges, civil servants and politicians. 
It still leaves a very wide field from which to 
select a Vice-Chancellor. One can sefely predict 
that there would be cantankerous protest 
against this proposal since the publicity media 
are in the hands of the elements inimical to the 
interests of learning. But the correct decision 
should be to disregard their noise. To the 
extent that this principleof having a good Vice- 
Chancellor isadhered toin practice Visvabharati- 
nay the university system in the country—may 
perhaps still be retrieved from the disaster 
which faces it. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


THE FORGOTTEN RED ROSE 


M. TARINAYYA 


.- . Good night sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest 


I find it difficult to write or talk about 
Nehru— difficult because his life was so varied, 
so full and yet so rich. Heasit were, came 
from another planet—another strange planet, 
a planet we neither know nor shall ever know. 
He was, as Sri Rajagopalachari once said, 
‘the gift of the Gods to India’ and he was 
‘the most civilized of us all’. He was India’s 
prince charming—‘the Rituraj of India’—as 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore once called 
him. In his voice which sustained the millions 
of India during the dark days of our struggle 
for independence and later, was the melody 
and sweetness of ‘the flute-playing Krishna’ 
as B, G. Kher once remarked, He was India’s 
prince charming, and yet he had felt imperia- 
lism’s ‘beating and battering with lathis and 
long batons’ on his body; he had known 
the misery of starvation and the agony of 
despair; he had seen the appalling conditions 
of the industrial workers and the poverty of 
the peasant. J had said his life was rich and 
varied, for I do not knowof another Prime 
Minister in the history of the nations of the 
world, who while carrying the burden of four 
hundred million people and their four hundred 
million problems found time to play with the 
children of Delhi in that gay and colourful 
festival Holi, and whom the children in their 


—Shakespeare 


love and affection called ‘Chacha Nehru’ ; 
dance with the Nagas and the Adivasis at the 
Independence and Republic Day celebrations 
and forgot that he was the Prime Minister of 
a sub-continent ; or join the citixens of Delhi 
in the Ram Lila Celebrations. I do not 
know of another writer in modern times, who, 
even while being confined in the four walls 
of the prison, which even convictsin their 
disgust often called Kuttaghar (dog house), 
could write, as only a literary artist could 
and derive strength from the fact that resurrec- 
tion must follow death even as the seasons 
follow one another: ‘It was winter when 
Icame. Winter gave place to our brief spring 
slain all too soon by the summer heat; and 
then when the ground was parched and dry, 
and men and beasts panted for breath, came 
the monsoon, with its beautiful supply of 
fresh and cool rain water. Autumm followed, 


and the sky was wonderfully clear and blue 


and the afternoons were pleasant. The year’s 
cycle was over, and againit began: winter, 
spring and summer and the rainy season.” 
Nehru’s identification with their joys and 
sorrows, and in a wider sense with the 
predicament of humanity at large is unmistaka- 
ble. Listen to Nehru, who while the sorrow 


of personal bereavement was hanging heavy 
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on him and had taken away much from his 
le that had become a part of his own being, 
making the sorrow of the world his own, 
and telling his daughter: “I came out 
azain, and we shared sorrow together, a 
sorrow that has shadowed all my life ever 
since. But personal misfortune is of little 
azcount in this world of sorrow and strife, 
which demands from us all our strength in 
the struggles that convulse it, Five years and 
more have passed with their burden of war 
and suffering and even the contrast grows 
Letween the world we livein and the world 
ci our dreams. Hope itself some times gasps 
for breath, throttled by the evil that pursues 
us, And yet as I write, the Arabian sea 
=retches out as a dream, shimmering in the 
alver of the moonlight”, 


It was perhaps at the Nehru Anniversary 
Celebration two years ago, a foreign dignitary 
—or was it a journalist >—I forget which, 
summed up Nehru asa ‘scientific humanist’. 
I do not really know what such neat formu- 
ations mean. To me, Nehru is—to use an 
>xpression Matthew Arnold had used a century 
ago,—‘‘a friend and aider of those who would 
‘ive in the spirit’’—spirit not in the sense of 
reaching after some abstract notion of ‘moksha’ 
but in the sense of service to humanity—the 
spirit as it manifests itself in man and nature 
and felt as a presence—whether itis India or 
Africa, China or Japan, Czechoslovakia or 
Russia, Korea or Egypt and whether it is the 
Indian Parliament or the United Nations 
The English language is in one 
sense a bad language: it has sucha large 
number of abstract nouns and you have to 
define one abstract noun by means of other 
abstract nouns. ‘Service to humanity’ is one 
of those abstractions and I use it in the sense 
of ‘freedom to live one’s own life and to live 
in peace as co-sharers of a civilization people 
all over the world have, through the centuries 


Organization. 


so painfully built up’. It was to this end 
Nehru dedicated his life from the early beginn- 
ings of his political life in Allahabad, through 
the freedom struggle with Gandhiji as his 
Master, and as writer. `I have in mind his 
Autobiography (which a pseudo-critic in his 
perversion called a ‘genre created by an expat- 
riate’}—a book which to me is not merely an 
autobiography of a great individual but also 
the autobiography of the Indian Nation and 
India’s spiritual and political struggle for free- 
dom; his Discovery which as the author 
himself says he wrote to understand India as 
a friendly foreigner does, and which has helped 
me—personally speaking, to understand India 
—her past and her present—better than by any 
other book I have read; andthe Glimpses of 
World History in many ways a unique book 
of history which shows man’s position in the 
universe he lives in, and India ia world 
perspective—a book that hasn’t anything to 
do with emperors and kings and their petty 
quarrels and their gains and losses, but a 
history of the peoples of the world, their achi- 
evements and their sorrows; and of course 
some of his occasional speeches—particularly 
to Gandhi, including that 
short collection The Unity of india, for which 
one must be grateful to Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon. 


those referring 


What strikes a sensitive ‘reader in all these 
books is the disarming humility and introspec- 
tion -both of which are qualities one notices 
only among the greatest of literary artists. 
One can’t fail to notice the mild fun he ocza- 
sionally pokes at himself : 


“Tam not a literary man, and I am not 
a historian; what indeed am [? [I find it 
difficult to answer that question. I have been 
I began with 


science at college, and then took to law, and 


a dabbler at many things ; 


after developing various.interests in life finally 
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adopted the popular and widely practised 
profession of gaol going in India..”’ 
and 


“you must not take what I have written 
as the final authority on any subject. A 
politician wants to have a say on évery subject, 
and he pretends to know much more than he 
actually does, He has to be watched care- 
fully...” 


Nehru’s life itself was an ‘artistic whole’: 
it was a living example of what Emerson in 
his characteristically aphoristic language said 
in his essay on ‘Self-reliance’: “Accept the 
place divine Providence has found for you— 
the society of your contemporaries; the con- 
nection of events. „Great men have always 
done so...let us advance on Chaos and the 
Dark.’ Nehru accepted the place divine 
Providence had found for “him: India. He 
was often disillusioned by the ordinary run 
of politicians who descended to the common 
leve], their pettiness, and meanness, opportu- 
nism, their winning of elections by hook or 
crook, and as far back as in 1938 he wrote 
to Gandhiji: “For months past I have felt 
that I could not function effectively in India 
as things were going. I have carried on of 
course as one can always carry on. But I 
have felt out of place and a misfit.” But the 
man of action that he was, he submitted 
himself to the secret call of Destiny —which 
was the destiny of [ndia working itself through 
him, and he gave himself fully and wholly 
to the daring spiritual adventure of the recons- 
truction of India, of peace at home and friend- 
liness abroad. Listen to the father, writing 
to his daughter—a letter written in the dark- 
ness of the prison just about the time he felt 
upset about the insidious activities of opportu- 
nist politicians and he felt he could not func- 
tion effectively and felt ‘out of place anda 
misfit’; 


“Sometimes the injustice, the unhappiness, 
the brutality of the world oppresses us, and 
drakens our minds, and we see no way out. 
With Matthew Arnold, we feel that there is no 
hope in the world... And yet if we take a dismal 
view, we have not learnt the lesson of life or of 
history, for history teaches us of growth aud 
progress ,and for the possibility of an infinite 
advance for man. And life is rich and varied 
and though it has many swamps and marshes 
and muddy places, it has also the great sea, 
and the mountains and snow, and glaciers. 
and wonderful starlit night...and the love ot 
family and friends, and the comrade-ship o 
workers in a common cause, and music, anc 
books and the empire of ideas, so that each 
one of us may well say, 


‘Lord thrugh I live on earth, the child 


of earta 
Yet I was fathered by the starry sky.’ 


Distracted by the ugliness, the pettiness and 
the shallowness of common judgement of men 
whose swollen heads and shrunken spirits were 
lost in the trivialities of common existence, 
Nehru‘s mind* was drawn to nature; and lured 
by the beauties of nature, there is the danger 
of one losing contact with humanity-i:s 
sufferings and joys-as Wordsworth in England, 
and Tagore in India and even the early Yeazs 
of ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ sometimes dil. 
Nehru therefore adds: “Itis easy to admire 
the beauties of the universe and to live in a 
world of thought and imagination. But to try 
to escape in this way from the unhappiness of 
others, caring little what happens to them, is 





*E.M. Forster: “Nehru is the most uprigat 

levelheaded statesman in the world- 
Politicians are generally busy tidying up th-ir 
past. Your Primeminister is an exception”? 
( Quoted by Natwar Hlustrated 
weekly, June 1970 ) 


and 


Singh in 


(134 


20 sign of courage of fellow-feeling. Thought, 
mm order to justsfy itself, must lead to action... 
All thought which does not look towards action 
= an abortion and a treachery. If then we 
ere servants of thought, we must be servants 
e. action.” 


But this life of action is by no means an 
easy one, It has its dangers. But it has its 
wewards too: “People avoid action often 
Łecause they are afraid of the consequences, 
fr action means risk and danger. Danger 
s=ems terrible from a distance; it is not so bad 
i vou have a close look atit. And often it 
i 2 pleasant companion, adding to the zest 
and delight of life. The ordinary course of life 
kecomes dull at times, and we take too many 
tings for granted and have no joy in them, 
fui yet how we appreciate those common 
things of life when we have lived without them 
fcz a while ! Many people go up high mountains 
and risk life and climb for the joy of the 
cimb and the exhilaration that comes from a 
d-fficulty surmounted, danger over-come; and 
bzcause of the danger that hovers all round 
ttem, their perceptions get keener. their joy 
ot life which hangs by a thread more intense.” 

There, in what Nehru says, is the substance 
of and a commentary on, the dialogue 
between Krishna and Arjuna in the Karma 


Yəga, of the Bhagavadgita: the question 
Aana asked : 
jyayasi cet Garmanh te mata buddhir 


Janardhana, 
tat kim karmani ghore man niyojayasi 
Kesava. 
(0 Janardhana, if, as you say, knowledge is 
suzerior to action, why then do you enjoin on 
me this terrible action? ) and Krishna’s reply 


na Karmanam anarambhat naishkarmyam 
puruso snute’ 
eva siddhim 
samdhigachchati’, 


T3 ca samnyasanad 
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(Man gains not actionlessness by abstaining 
from activity, nor does he rise to perfection by 


mere renunciation ). 


And yet it has been said’ Nehru was 
not a man of religion, he was not a man of 
God, And it was not for nothing that Gandhi 
who was basically a man of God said : “when I 
am gone, he (Nehru) will speak my language” 
and announced years before Independence : 
“Not Rajagopalachari but Jawaharlal’ his 
successor, Religion for Nehru is ‘‘whatever 
introduced genuine perspective into the 
piecemeal and shifting episodcs of existenee. ”’ 
It is “any activity pursucd in behalf of an 
ideal and against obstacles and inspite of 
threats and personal loss, because of conviction 
of its general and enduring value?’ He there- 
fore quotes from Romiin Rolland’s Life of 
Ramakrishna and defines what he means by 
religion : 

“It is the quality of thought and not its 
object which determines its source and allows 
us to decide whether or not it emanates from 
religion. If it turns fearlessly towards the 
search for truth at all costs, singleeminded 
sincerity, prepared for any sacrifice, I should 
call it religion, for it presupposes faith in an 
end to human effort higher than the life cf 
existing society, and even higher than the life 
of humanity as a whole. Scepticism itself, 
when it proceeds from vigorous natures true to 
the core, when it is an expression of strength 
and not of weaknéss, joins in the march of 
the “Grand Army of the Religious Soul.” 


What is religion if not this incessant, fears 
less search for Truth? It was from this atti- 
tude to religion that Nehru’s humility, akin 
to the humility Eliot speaks of in his Four 
Quartets, was born, Listen to Nehru speaking 
to the Indian Science Congress in 1957 : 


“Tet us be a little humble; let us think 
that the truth may not perhaps be entirely 


AN 
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with us. Let us co-operate with others; let 


us, even when we do not appreciate what 


others say, respect their views and their ways 
of life.” 


And as he speaks these words, his mind 
goes back to ancient India, Asoka’s period, 
2,300 years ago and he tells the scientists : 


(Asoka) who was infinitely more than 
an emperor” (the implication is that a scientist 
has to be more than a scientist, he has to be 
a human being and develop a historical sense) 
“has left memorials all over this great land— 
memorials which you can see today...” 
Addressing his own people, he 'said : 


“If you reverence you faith, while you 
reverence your own faith, you shall reverence 
the faith of others. In reverencing the faith 
of others, you will exalt your own faith and 
you will get your own faith honoured by 
others”. “If you apply the message of tole- 
rance not only to religion but to other activi- 
ties of human life such as politics, economics, 
science, you will find that it puts things in a 
different context.” 


But it is a context, not very much in 
evidence today. Differences of opinion and 
life are not only not liked, but suppressed and 
he, therefore, sounds a note of warning : 

“science itself becomes vitiated by a 
narrow outlook.” 


friendly advice : 


And then gives a piece of 


“This would have been bad enough at 
any time, but when we have the new weapons 
forged by the work of scientists hovering above 
us, then it becomes far more important and 
vital how people think today, how they react 
to other people’s thinking, whether their 
minds are full of hatred and violence and 
intolerance or whether they are growing in 
tolerance and in appreciation of others.” 


It is the same sense of humility and his 
own overpowering sense of duty to the millions 


3 


in this country that isin evidence in his very 
short but touching words to the Bhikkus and 
Buddhist scholars gathered at the International 
Buddhist Cultural Conference at Sanchi in 
1952: 


“I came to Sanchi, not to give you 2 
message but to search for something myse-f. 
In this torn and distorted world, I ama verv 
confused person, I see no light and often 
I try to search for what is lacking in 
me and to find out what is wanted of me kv 
my countrymen.” Listen now to the Prin.s 
Minister speaking to the audience at tks 
Bhandarkar Institute, talking about the pez- 
manence and value of great literature, ard 
the ephemeral nature of all that politicians, 
including, himself, do : 


stumble. 


“You have invited me from the dusk ard 
tumult of political affairs to this gatherirz 
and this occasion takes us away to other realms 
and other regions of thought...We who funz- 
tion on the political stage gain a lot of notc- 
reity and headlines in the newspapers, and it 
is made to appear that we are performing 
very important things and that what we co 
is of immense significance. I do not know 
how far that applies to the activities of politi- 
cians...there is a habit not only here but 
in all countries to exaggerate the importance 
of the day-to-day happenings which constituts, 
often, the essence of political affairs... 


“the Mahabharatha,... not ony 
that book but all the background that 
represents. 


ee 


Here is something that has ouz- 
lasted kings and emperors and dynasties—I co 
not know for how long—and powerful ~ 
affected millions and millions of human beings. 
Where are all those politicians and kings and 
emperors who have ruled and come and gore 
auringt his period ?”’ 


Nehru did not however believe that spiri- 
tuality alone will somehow solve -the problen:; 
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of a nation. Hehad known the grinding 
poverty, the misery, and suffering of the 
masses, as he tells his daughter in The Glimpses 
of Werld History : 

“‘...there can be few sights that are 
sadder than the sunken eyes of our kisans 
with the hunted, hopeless look in them, What 
a burden our peasantry have carried these 
years. And let us not forget, we who have 
prospered a little, have been part of that 
burden. All of us, foreign or Indian, have 
sought to exploit that long suffering kisan, 
and have mounted on his _back.........,.0 
He therefore considers all loose talk about 
“oreater spirituality of the East and materialism 
of the West’’, a sign of inferiority complex and 
‘sour-grape’ mentality: “It is a common 
place that in the modern industrial West out- 
ward development has far outstripped the 
inner. but it does not follow, as many people 
in the East appear to imagine that because we 
are industrially backward and our external 
development has been slow, our inner evolution 
has been greater. That is one of the delusions 
with which we try to comfort ourselves and 
try to overcome our feeling in inferiority... 
A man who is the victim of economic circum- 
stances, and who is hedged and restricted by 
the struggle to live can very rarely achieve 
inner consciousness of any high degree.” And 
it is with this awareness that he tells the 
scientists of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in India that they must cultivate both roses 
and cabbages; not roses alone for then we 
shall have to starve and our outer life would 
wither away, and not cabbages alone for then 
the spiritual springs will dry up and life caught 
up in the eternal flux of things will be meanin- 
gless : 


“As I stand here, I have this Swimming 
Pool Reactor behind me, and the Island of 
Elephanta in front of me,... For 1,300 years 
now, Elephanta has cotinued to present a 


great aspect of our history. People goto see 
it, even the distinguished scientists who have 
come here for this function, because Elephanta 
presumably represents something of lasting 
value and significance. I,300 years lie between 
the sculpture inthe Island of Elephanta and 
this Swimming Pool Reactor which represents 
the middle of the 20th century. Both, I take 
it, have their place, and any person who ignores 
either of them misses an important element 
of life. I don’t suppose humanity can live on 
reactors alone. Certainly it cannot live on 
Elephanta alone. In a sense itis the combina- 
tion of Elephanta and the Swimming Pool 


Reactor—odd as it may seem—that might 
produce a proper balance in life.” 
One last remark before I close. Asked to 


make a statement after Gandhiji’s death, ” 
Madelene Slade whom Gandhiji adopted as 
his spirirual daughter and lovingly called Mira, 
(whose life in the service of suffering humanity 


and the dumb cow, is an example of the A 


triumph of the human spirit), said : 


“For me there were only two, God and 
Bapu. And now they have become one,” 


There were three---not two, God, Bapu 
and Nehru—for I can’t think of modern Indiax 
without Nehru even as Nehru could not think 
of ‘India without Bapu’. And I cannot 
imagine that Gandhiji, who, in 1928 blessed 
Nehru : 


“May God spare you for many a long year ° 
to come and make you his chosen instrument 
for freeing India from the yoke.” 


and later (in 1936) gave him a “crown of 
thorns? and asked him to “keep it on even 
though the head be bruised”, could have left 
his ‘Jawahar’ alone and become one with God’ 
Nehru had on his table in his study at Tin 
Murti, his official residence, the following 4 
lines from Robert Frost’s poem, ‘Stopping by 

woods on a Snowy Evening’ : : 
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‘The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


Yes. He had promises to keep—promises he 
had given his Master and his country. But 
sleep did come—after half a century of intense 
action---action in the Gita sense of the word-- 
eighteen hours a day, except perhaps when he 
escaped from the din and bustle, the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife, the ‘ugliness, falsehood, 
backsliding, betrayal’ of politicians that sought 
to ‘hide their poverty by aggressive and bom- 
bastic sound’, into the bosom of nature to 
Kashmir or Dehra Dun, to give his troubled 
heart a little calm and renew his spirit. And 
when sleep came, Gandhi and Nehru--Purusha 
(the man of God) and Prakriti (the man of 
action)--became One and they became God. 
But let us not worship the God and forget 
their deeds. Let us recall Nehru’s exhorta- 
tion to the Inter-University Youth Festival 
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held in New Delhi in 1956, and in our ow2 
small way try to learn to do something of what 
he expected us to do and learn something cf 
his humility also : 


“The more I thought and the more I learnt 
the more I saw how little and how much mor= 
there was to learn... you are young. I 
should llke you to have the pride of youth and 
the ambition of youth to do something big., 
I am not using the words pride and ambitioz 
in a small personal sense. I do not mean tke 
pride of getting money which is the silliest of 
all types of pride... If you area scienti: 
think of becoming an Einstein, not merely a 
reader in your University. 
medical man think of some discovery which 
will bring healing to the human race... Th:s 
mere act of aiming at something big makes 


If you are a 


you big.” 

And let us constantly ask ourselves: Are 
we worthy of all that Gandhi and Nehru live, 
worked, and died for ? 
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INDIA IN FORSTER’S WORKS 


5. S. MATHUR 


E. M. Forster, who died in June this 
yzzr, was one of the great literary artists of 
thi: age. He had a great love for India. He 
vistted this country in 1912 and again in 1922. 
Fie has described his experiences in several 
skart essays included in ‘Abinger Harvest’ and 
in the ‘Hill of Dev?. But he gave artistic 
exrcression to his observations and experiences 
of life in India in his great novel, ‘A Passage to 
India’ published in 1924. He visited India 
agzin in 1945 and found that the good old 
country was, more or less, the same as in the 
twenties of this century. 

In this novel the search for ‘real India’ 
(= term which Forster said later he disliked ) 
brings Mrs Moore, an.old English lady, and 
Adela Quested, a young English girl, to 
Chandrapore where Mrs Moore’s son, Ronny, 
is a Magistrate. The old lady comes witha 
corviction that Christianity is not enough. 
Sie visits a mosque and there makes the 
accuaintance of Aziz, a young Indian Doctor, 
Azz is charmed by Mrs Mocre’s_ broad- 
mindedness. She feels that‘good is everywhere’ 
and ‘there isno God but God’. She invites 
hira to the club but is told that no Indian is 

llowed in the club even as a guest. 

At Chandrapore we see Anglo-India at 
we-k. Mrs Moore is shocked at the rudeness 
displayed by the British officials in their 
relztions with the Indians. For (hem all 
InGans were dirty, unpunctual and untrust- 
werthy. Andin the matter of snobbery, the 
female of the species is worse than the male. 

The novel was criticised in England for 
the presentation of English characters. The 
average Englishman, the critics said, behaves 
mua better than ‘the Turtons ‘and Burtons’ 


of Forster. That is true. But in India we 
did not see an average Englishman, We only 
saw the puppets of an empire whose one aim 
was to hold a vast country in subjection, 
They had no roots in the soil. 
rulers and so the slightest challenge to their 
authority brought out all the savage instincts 
of the race. At Cambridge and Grasmere 
they behaved as decent human: beings but 
in India they behaved exactly as depicted 
by Forster. 

There is, however, one Englishman, Mr 
Fielding, Principal of the local college,” who 
has not lost his humanity. He has many 
Indian friends and he arranges a party where 
the English ladies can meet them. There 
they meet Prof. Godbole who represents Hindu 


metaphysics. His prayer to Godis ‘Come to 
me; come to all; come, come, come’, 
God is love. God is everywhere. He is 


present everywhere-in men as well as animals, 
in insects as well as plants, in hills as well 
as forests. God inspires all actions. ‘Good 
and evilare......both of them aspects of the 
Lord.’ 

This is the - philosophy that Forster had 
already touched upon in his short essay on 
the ‘Gita’ called ‘Hymn before action’. Mrs 
Moore goes to the heart.of Hindu philosophy 
through her intuition. She is in love not 
merely with all human beings but even with 
the tiny wasp. ‘A sudden sense of unity, of 
kinship with the heavenly bodies, passed into 
the old woman’. When the car in which 
Adela and Ronny are travelling is hit by an 
unknown creature, she at once says ‘ghost’. 
The Khan Bahadur and all other Indians 
say the same thing. Mrs Moore has got to 


They were . 
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the heart of Islam as well as Hinduism by 
instinct. All is well. Adela becomes engaged 
to Ronny. She hasagreed to be merged in 
Anglo-India. 

_ But then the season changes and everything 
¥ changes with it. 

The summer has come, Nature is blasted 
by the scorching sun—treacherous and devoid 
of beauty. Its heat burns the goodness in 
human hearts. Evil is everywhere and it is 
symbolised by the Marabar caves with their 
one echo—‘boumb’ Glen O. Allen has said 
that Forster probably meant that the sound 
was ‘Om.’ But it is far from the truth. ‘Om’ is 
a divine sound, while the echo is wholly 


evil. 
These caves are in the hills close to 


Chandrapore and the ladies wish to see them. 
Aziz agrees to arrange a picnic for them and 
the officials permit the two to go there under 
the care of Mr Fielding. The train leaves 
Chandrapore very early in the morning and 
- Aziz is afraid that he might miss it and so he 
stays all night at the station. But it is Field- 
ing who misses the train and so they go there 
under the care of Aziz. In the first cave Mrs 
Moore gets bewildered. It is a small cave and 


__a big crowd of natives enters it with them. She 


is suffocated and something strikes her in the 
dark. When she comes out she almost 
faints. 

She is too weak to go any further and she 
sends Adela with Aziz and a guide to explore 
the rest of the caves. Adela goes ahead, The 
caves are ina sort of maze and Aziz does not 
know in which cave she has gone. He 
searches her all around and then he sees her 
running down the hill, In the darkness of the 


cave somebody tried to catch hold of Adela, - 
t She thought that Aziz had tried to catch her. 


She wrenched hereself free and ran madly 
down the hill. There she found Miss Derek in 
the Maharaja’s car and so she was hurried 


back to Ghandrapore, 


, 10: 


The whole official herd now gets together 
to ask for the blood of the Indian who had 
attempted to rape an English girl. Aziz is 
arrested and bail is refused to him. 

The visit to the cave made a strange 
change in Mrs Moors. “She lost her hold on 
life” and did not “want to communicate with 
anyone, not even with God.” She instinc- 
tive y ‘knew’ that Aziz was innocent but good 
and evil were the same to her now and so she 
allowed hereself to be bundled off to England 
even before the trial. Fielding wanted to ask 
the girl whether she was sure that it was Aziz 
who had tried to molest her in the cave. But 
Fielding was not allowed to see her, was 
ostracized by his community and expelled 
from the club. Adela herself wondered in her 
calmer moments whether Aziz was really 
guilty. But mass hysteria had gripped the 
entire British community and so Aziz was put 
on trial, 

At the trial the advocates of Aziz ask why 
Mrs Moore, whose testimony might have 
saved Aziz, had been sent post-haste to 
England. Mrs Moore now becomes a goddess 
and the crowds outside the court room chant 
‘Esmiss Esmoor.’ Adela’s conscience is deeply 
stirred. She defies her own community and 
declares that she is not sure whether it was 
Aziz who had followed her into the cave. 


Aziz is released. Justice has been done. 
But evil still stalks the land. It creates tension 
between the Hindus and the Muslims at the 
time of the Tazia celebrations Mrs Moore 
dies on her way to England. Adeja returns 
the engagement ring to Ronny and returns 
home. 


In the third part of the novel Forster 
takes us to the native statet of Mau and 
describes the Gokul Ashtami  celeberations 
there. Forster had seen these rites when he 
was personal private secretary to the Maharaja 
of Dewas Senior, The rituals are described 
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very accurately but without the spirit that 
accompanies such celebrations. He has said 
in ‘The Hill of Devi’ , “There is no dignity, no 
saste, no form” in this festival. That is 
because he did not appreciate the faith of the 
that lends beauty to these 
celebrations, 

Aziz is very bitter agaiust the English and 
=) he takes service in this state. Godbole is 
Education Minister there. Fielding is an 
Education officer now and has come to Mau 
on an inspection tour. 

The rains have come. The parched earth 
apens its eyes again. The hills and the vales, 
the flora and the fauna are all having a new 
birth. The symbolic birth of the Lord is 
celebrated once again. Love comes back to 
the human heart. Man must love all creatures. 
Yes, in the midst of the celebrations Godkole 
sees Mrs Moore again. 

‘Hewas a Brahman, she a Christian, but 
He realizes his 


devotees 


it made no difference.” 
oneness with the universe and with ‘one old 
Englishwoman and one little, little wasp.’ 

Mrs Moore is dead but her spirit is alive 
in the form of her daughter, Stella, who has 
married Fielding. And now that spirit is going 
to be reborn in the form of the child that 
Stella is going to have. 

Man’s oneness with nature was the poetic 
creed of Wordsworth and Forster had himself 
expressed itin some of his short stories, In 
India he found that this oneness was a part of 
tae common man’s way of thinking. He 
therefore, made it his artistic creed. Thus in 
‘A passage to India’ the moods of nature and 
the moods of man are in complete harmony. 


The portrait of Aziz, modelled on Forster’s 
est Indian friend, Mr. Masood, is the 
finest in the novel, Here he has, in the 
true sense, trecreated life. One believes 
that educated and sensitive Muslim 
young must have thought and 


an 
man 


‘civil surgeon. 
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acted in the twenties of this century exactly 
as Aziz does. Fielding is also true to life. 


These Englishmen who came to teach in 
Indian’ colleges loved their students and 
formed sincere friendships with educated 
Indians, However, as they advanced in life 
they were sucked into Government circles and 
developed the typically official attitude 
towards life. The servants and ‘khansamas’ 
all crooks and spies, are to be found in the 
circles of ‘Burra Sahibs’ even to this day. And 
the dumb, driven, poor and ignorant masses of 
India are represented by the untouchable who 
sits outside the court room pulling the 
punkah.’ His naked, handsome body is ‘like 
that of a God’ and he sits there supremely 
indifferent to the actions of mortals inside the 


court. 


Forster is, however, not very fair in 
depicting Hindu characters. There are 
very few of them in this novel and they are all 
caricatures. In the terms popularised by 
Forster, while Aziz and Fielding are ‘round’ 
characters, the Hindu are all ‘flat’ ones. 
They are ‘flabby’, ‘slack’ and  unpunctual, 
Aziz says that the Hindus remind him of cow- 
dung. Ram Chand'is a mean intriguer. Dr. 
Panna Lal is a cringing stooge of the British 
Godbole, ‘covered with grease 
and dust’, ‘ate and ate and ate’. As Minister 
of Education at Mau he allows the King 
George School to be turned into a granary. 


But Godbole and Mrs Moore are thought 
of less as human beings and more as symbols 
of universal love and harmony between man 
and God and nature and man. The wasp is 
a symbol of man’s oneness with nature. The 
Marabar caves are a symbol of reverberating 
evil, Gokul Ashtami represents the cycle 
of birth and rebirth. These symbols echo 
and re-echo in the descriptions and givea 
wonderful sense of unity or (in the terminology 
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That is 
India’ 

literary accom- 

plishments of the twentieth century’ 


of Forster ) ‘rhythm’ to the novel. 
why McConkey calls ‘A Passage to 
“one of the outstanding 


Forster was a great observer and although 
his visits to India were brief, he penetrated 
deeply into the problems of this country. 


He noticed that while there is spiritual 
harmony here, there is no harmony between 
man and man. Aziz and Fielding meet only 
to part for ever. ‘The fissures in the Indian 
soil are infinite”. 


“The Indian earth tries to keep men in 
Forster observed that there 
was no unity in the country. There were con- 
flicts between different castes and creeds. 


corapartments.”’ 


These were the forces that were to split the 
country 23 years after the novel was writtrn. 


He also noticed that India was always in 
turmoil—always in a state of chaos and flux. 
There is confusion and bewilderment in the 
ruins of Kanauj as well as in the celebrations 
at Man. e 
meet here. There is some synthesis but there 
is constant conflict of emotions. There is no 
tranquillity here. In 1958 Forster wrote in an 
article in the “Observer”. 


Various nations, cultures and faiths 


“India is a passage? 
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for Indian’s as well as English. No resting 
place.” 


After his visit to India in 1945 Forster gave 
two talks on the B. B. C. He said tha: 
India had not changed much sinc: 
his last visit except in two respects, 
In the first place, “purdah” had almost been 
abolished. Aziz had felt very strongly that 
India could only progress when her women 
were emancipated. This had now been alm-st 
done. The second he noticed was t12t politics 
dominated the thoughts and activities of tze 
people to the exclusion of everything else. 

Forster saw India in transition. He saw 
India leave her changeless snows and meve 
ahead. With a sure instinct he could see n 
1924 what would happen next. For instance, 
Aziz says to Fielding, “we shall drive eve-y 
blasted Englishman into the sea and then you 
and I shall be friends.” This has ree ly 
happened The British have been expelisd 
from india and now Britain and Indja sre 
good friends. 

Like Mrs Moore, Forster was one with the 
soul of India. Many things have happezed 
here since he wrote his essays and his g-zat 
novel, but the picture that he has drawr of 
the spirit of Iadia remains true to this day 
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A REMEDY OR A MALADY FOR PROGRESS 


S. NAKKIRAN 


Economic growth is not a miracle without 
sweat, sacrifice, trouble and turmoil. The 
prosperity of the nation is centred round thein- 
genuity andactive force of human labour. This 
human labour mental or physical-is the lever 
through which all the factors of production 
are brought together. The under utilization 
or the lack of human labour may pose a 

reater threat for the growth of the nation. 

The emphatic need to control Indian 
population had kindled the fire of enthusiasm 
in many intellectual giants of our country. 
Recently Rajaji gave a caution about undue 
smphasis on family plauning and he also 
countered the argumentsin favour of ideas 
about such control by citing an enemy at the 
gate of India who does not bother about such 
increase in population. 

At present increase of population is a 
problem for the countries which are not able to 
succeed in achieving their desired economic goals 
ina target period oftime. Itis not at alla 
problem for countries like Japan where they 
have achieved their cherished goals within a 
span of two decades. After the second world 
war Japan was doomed to dust, her economy 
vias paralysed and her administration was 
crippled. But now she is able to stand in the 
forefront of nations which have achieved 
cconomic miracles. So in many other coun- 
tries, we can say that the Malthusian theory 
has been disproved. Countries like Sweden, 
Norway, Finland etc. are producing more 
zoocs than their own requirements and their 
>opulations are not increasing. In Japan the 
“yovernment has encouraged the family 
nmlanning in the later half of 1950’s and the 
Deginning of 1960’s. But now last. year, the 


Prime Minister has requested the people to 
increase the population. Japan was once a 
food deficit country but now it is one of the 
countries which has surplus grains. This was 
possible due to the shrewed utilization of 
human labour in addition to other factors of 
production. So the motio of Japan which is 
a model country for us,is to utilize human 
power and not to curb it. ‘‘The Manchester 
Guardian says’, “‘Malthus neither ‘advocated 
birth control nor did he seriously suppose that 
it could ever be effective in controlling ferti- 
lity. It was simply a vicious experiment used 
to escape the consequences of immortality. 
Moreover he never advocated war, famine 
and disease as remedies for over population. 
What he said in 1797 was that the population 
is kept equal to subsistense by misery and 
vice.” 


Then, why are we giving more importance 
to family Planning in India ? We do not plan 
our economy in such a way as to absorb all 
the labour force that we have. On the other 
hand we have ideasof planning which are based 
on some other countries which have a diamet- 
rically different political and economic 
climate In our plan we had the main objects 
of food and industrial production, employment 
etc., Bnt due to the failure of our planning (or 
due to wrong planning) the basic needs like 
food, shelter, clothing, employment etc., are 
not fully met with. We are able to touch only 
the fringe of our problems. The achievement 
in the fleld of employment is utterly neglible 
and unpardonable. Wilfred Malenbaum, an 
economist cautioned that, “India’s efforts at 
growth will be successful if they are accom- 
panied bya growthin employment opportunity 
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at leastequal to the rate of expansion in labour 
force.” So in order to divert the attention of 
the people from the very basic idea of 
economic progress, the government is 
throwing the entire blame for their own failures 
upon growth of population as though it is an 
insurmountable barrier that is standing in the 
way of progress. So the intermittent cry over 
the increase in population in a political gim- 
mick to cloud the failures of our planning. 
Experts and economists say that popula- 
sion as such is not a danger to our prosperity. 
Mervyn Jones in anarticle in one of the 
Indian Dailies says ‘‘...it must be remembered 
that the evil is not population growth as such 
but population growth amidst poverty. This 
means where there is poverty the absence of 
food shortage and even of land shortage is 
only a partial consolation.” So our duty must 
be to wipe out poverty and not population. 
Even the great Malthus observes that ah 
inferior mode of living i; a cause as well as a 
consequence of poverty. So we are wearing 
the shoes on the wrong feet. We must bear 
in our mind that even if we control the popu- 
lation by artificial methods, such control will 
take 


not be a beneficial one unless we 


- strenous steps to wipe out poverty, privation 
backwardness from our country. 
McNamara, the World Bank President in his 
famous lectures pointed out the following 
remarks: “even with family planning no 
promising results are feasible in less than two 
or three decades...All of us accept the 
principle that inafree society the parents 
themselves must ultimately decide the size of 
their own family. We would regard it as an 
intolerable invasion of the family’s rights for 
the state to use coercive methods to implement 
population policy.” 

As far as India is concerned she isa rich 


and 
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country with poor people. There is poverty 
amidst plenty. The mother earth or nature 
has endowed innumerable, and unlimited 
natural resources. In addition to this we have 
abundant unutilized labour power. If we 
prudently combine these two factors we can 
turn sand into gold, It is heartening tc 
note that Japan which is entirely depending 
on countries like India for iron ore and coa! 
is able to produce goods and sells the same ic 
our country. This shows our laziness and 
their cleverness, It is a pity to hear that for 
the sake of foreign exchange we are exporting 
such valuable raw materials. 

Another question that is often posed before 
us is whether India is over ‘populated. The 
famous economist of international reputatior 
Arthur Lewis fixes certain criteria for ove: 
population. 

“Over population means 1. if a country ha: 

larger output per head with a smaller 

population 2. in another sense it is large 

relatively to its resources. 
If we test our position with his criteria we car. 
say that India is not over populated, because 
we have our lamentable lack of utilization o° 
resources. In another connection he says tha- 
bigger the population greater the opportunity 
for specialisation. 

So the remedy for our progress lies in the 
intensive utilisation of labour power and no’ 
in the incessant cry over the growth of popula- 
tion. Immense possibilties are there in ou: 
country to provide opportunity for all in cons- 
structing roads, canals, houses,  irrigatior. 
projects etc. Agro-industries which must be the 
life blood of our progress should be organised. 
For this the state must initiate and direct its 
dashing and daring 


views to create 


entrepreneurs, 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
TARUNKUMAR CHATTOPADHYAY 


industrial relations provide the lubricant 
that helps in the smooth running of the 
working machinery of an enterprise. 

“Personnel Management is that part of 
management which is concerned with people 
at work and with ‘their relationship with an 
Its aim is to bring together and 
develop into an effective organisation the 


enterprise. 


men and women who make up an enterprise 
and, having regard for the well-being of 
the individual and of working groups, to 
enable them to make their best contributions 
for its success.” Industrial relations form 
the main part and parce] of personnel manage- 
ment. The basis of personnel management 
is the recognition of the human personality 
of the employee which is very essential for 
maintaining good industrial relations, and 
‘without good industrial relations an industry 


is like a crowd without a purpose. 
Industrial Relations Defined : 


Industrial relations generally speaking 
the inter-relationship that goes on 
at a place of business operations between the 
on the one hand and the 

of the employees on the 
It is absolutely different from 
and 


mean 


management 

representatives 
other hand. 

‘employee relations’, ‘labour relations’, 
‘human relations’. It refers to the relation- 
ship, the methods, the content and the 
challenge of relationship between individuals. 
The relationship can be formal if the workers 
have a union and if the management reco- 
certain pro- 
can 


gnises the union and follows 
cedures for dealing with the union ; it 
be informal if either there is no union and 
no procedures followed by management or 


and employees. 


there is a union which is not yet recognised. 
However, in spite of established procedures, 
dealings can still be informal, Industrial 
relations, which in short can be described 
as relations between employer and empoyees 
in industry, largely depends on the attitude 
of the one towards the other. This attitude 
can be analysed as follows : 

1l. Guardian/ward or father/son attitude. 

2. Rule of thumb attitude or, 

3. Give and take attitude. 


Guardian, ward father/son attitude 
implies that the employers take the role of 
guardians towards the employees and it 
therefore is that of a superior to an inferior. 

Rule of thumb attitude implies that the 
employers are the boss and the employees 
must implicitly and ungrudgingly abide by 
the employers’ decision. 

Either of these two attitudes used to 
prevailin industries in the early stages but 


Or 


as time wore onand industrial refations became n 


a very important factor in respect of produc- 
tion, these two attitudes gradually faded 
away and they have been replaced by what 
can be described as give and take attitude, 
This attitude implies that employers and 
employees have both their share of duties 
as well as responsibilities, and on matters 
concerning employees interests, the latter are 
allowed to have their say which is given 
adequate and proper consideration by the 
employers. 

It will be apparent from the above that 
in guardian/ward attitude and the rule of 
thumb attitude there is no scope for good 
relationship in the industry between employers 
It is only in this give and 
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take attitude that the question “of good, 
concrete industrial relations arises. Industrial 
relations include securing effective and willing 
co-operation from employees and reducing 
conflict between employers and workers and 
their representatives, the Trade Union. It 
is often used in the more restricted sense of 
the formal relationship between management 
and labour exemplified in union negotiations, 
collective agreements, and the machinery 
provided by law for the settlement of disputes 
through conciliation and arbitration. 


What are the factors and considerations 
on which Industrial Relations are based ? 


In the eażly days of industrialisation, when 
employees had not acquired the characteristics 
of industrial labour, it was possible for the 
owner employer or his management to main- 
tain relations with the employees at work 
at a personal level. The position has since 
then changed a great deal on both sides. On 
the one hand, the man gement is now made 
up of increasing numbers of professional 
managers, progressive and realistic, generally 
lawabiding, both by choice and compulsion 
and conscious of the need for looking after the 
legitimate requirements or demands of the 
workers. On the otherhand, the working 
class made-up of heterogenous individuals 
with their own sentiments, fears and aspira- 
tions, is banded together by their union, or 
by their own common interest, which: are 
very often over-weighed by realisation of rights 
rather than fulfilment of obigations. 

2. The place of ‘Conflict? in industrial 
relations is also another important consideration. 
The tendency to judge the health of industrial 
relations in terms of the prevalence or absence 
of strikes is fraught with fallacies. Even 
without strikes, industrial relations can be bad 
enough to have a more damaging effect upon 


discipline and operationl than 
a strike, 


activities 
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‘Conflict’ is inherent, though both manage- 
ment and workers are linked to the same 
thing, i. e. the business of production or salz 
of goods or services. There is no need to bz 
upset about occasional outbursts of conflicts, 
as long as they are free from political motiva- 
tion. Insofar as outbursts bring to surface 
what may have been eating into the minds 
of individuals or groups of workers, they may 
serve a uscful purpose by helping the manage- 
ment to také remedial measures and to 
channelise the forces of conflict in positive 


directions. The causes of such outbursts, 
however are more often than not, very 
complex. Quite often the immediate ard 


obvious causes may be far removed from tke 
real and deep-rooted causes 

3. The role played by those who direc: 
the activities of the union and those in tke 
political hierarchy, who may exercise remoie 
control, is also a factor to be reckoned with. 
It is at this point that industrial relations 
become baffling. Complicated and the normal 
methods of dealing with them find little scope 
for application. 


The Problems of Industrial Relations 


later-Union rivalry : 
factor 


i) The most important 
for sound industrial 
relations is mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation of problems of beth parties and a 
continuity of relationship based on such 
mutual understanding and appreciation. The 
biggest problem that Management faces today 
in establishing and maintaining any sourd 
industrial relations is inter-Union rivalry and 
the inner machinations that go on within tk= 
Union. Lack of respect for agreements : 
ii) Sound industrial relations is often hampered 
if there is any lack of respect, for or of 
complete faith in, the agreements reached 
between the parties. Instances are not lackizg 
where some Managements have not faithfully 
fulfilled their obligations under the agree- 


which makes 
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ments; similarly, quite a large number of 
Instances exist where the Unions have failed 
to deliver the goods. This failure is as much 
cue to lack of seriousness or solemnity on the 
Fart of the Unions to fulfil their obligations 
cader the agreement as to the fact that they 
zre more led by their members than they are 
eble to lead them. Influence of Politics on Trade 
Unions: iii) The inevitable and growing 
association of politics with true Trade Union 
ectivities is another factor which poses 
problems for industrial relations. The 
cecisions, the methods and sometimes even 
tie causes of action are all motivated by 
political considerations which, in normal 
circumstances should have nothing to do with 
ixlustrial relations. The latest phenomenon 
af growing indiscipline manifested by ‘gheraos’, 
ijegal occupations of premises and other 
tactics is, in a way, the result of an increased 
Cegree of political influence on industrial 
relations, In fact, ‘gheraos’, illegal occupations 
cf premises and other methods are causing 
Eerdship not only to the employers and doing 
camage to the community due to dislocation 
cf production in industries, but they are also 
coing damage to the Trade Unions themselves 
kecause, industrial relations based on mutua- 
l ty has, for the time being, almost disappeared, 
lzaving in its place only bitterness and mistrust 
Eetween Union and Management and a lot of 
Lickerings and sharp rivalries between the 
Unions themselves. 


Concept of Sound Industrial Relations : 


Sound industrial relations are essential for 
efficient and maximum production which is 
tze prime need of the day. The term 
‘_ndustrial Relations’ in its wider sense means 
mot only vhe relations between management 
aid labour but also the relations among the 
workers and their union inter se. The concept 
o ‘sound industrial relations’ implies. much 
more than ‘industrial peace,’ 
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The following four ‘distinct but inter- 
related characteristics may be regarded as the 
criteria for testing the soundness of an 
industrial relations situation : l 

i) Efficient production, 

ii) Fair distribution, 

ili) Consistency with national economic 

interests or policies, 

iv) Conformity with social values 

ideals. 

For the successful implementation of 
the four distinct characteristics, | workers 
education, ‘co-operation, and enthusiasm are 
necessary. | Worker’s education schemes 
seek to provide economic, political 
and social education to the working people 
with the key aim of promoting sound indus- 
trial relations in all its aspects, . As has been 
observed by Dr. S. Radha Krishnan, civilisa- 
tion is built not with cement and iron, but by 


and 


men and women having clarity of mind, 
charity of heart and the sprit of Co-operation. 


Honourable Sri V. V. Giri on ‘Industrial 
Relations : 


While inaugurating the 37th Annual session 
of the A.LO.E. in New Delhi, President 
V. V. Giri suggested several points for achiev- 
ing better industrial relations, He decried 
inter-union rivalry and called for the creation 
of one union in one industry. Sri Giri 
strongly advocated his preference for collective 
bargaining to adjudication and suggested the 
process of adjudication being kept in abeyance 
at least for a period of two/three years. 


The President suggested the following 


seven. point programme for industrial 
peace : 
i) Both sides must desire to co-operate, 


ii) Good faith must be constantly demons- 
trated and there should be no mental 
reservations on either side. 
iii) Management should not 


Sse cox 


To 
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operation from workers’ side to undermine the 
union nor should any machinery devised for 
such co-operation be used for settling matters 
reserved for collective bargaining. Workers 
, also must try to understand and appreciate 
` the bonafides of the employers’ on the issues ; 
iv) Management should share with workers’ 
gains from higher productivity and workers 
also should put in their best so that prosperity 
of the industry was fully assured : 
v) Management should give workers the 
necessary information for their intelligent 
participation in the affairs of their under- 
taking, l 
vi) In personnel matters management 
and workers must have mutual consultations 
at regular intervals ; and 
_vli) Workers’ education must be the common 
endeavour of both employers and workers, 


Industrial Relations in the Five-year Plan : 


The draft outline of the first five year 
pian, part III chapter XIV dealt with labour 
and industrial relations. The planning 
commission strongly felt that Industrial peace 
had not been helped by the manner in which 
the legal machinery had functioned in several 
industrial disputes. The best way to settle 
dispute was to allow the employer and his 
employees to settle their disputes themselves 
without the interference of a third party. 
They recommended setting up ‘norms’ 


governing mutual] relations for the guidance of 
the Tribunals. 


In the second five year plan, the commission 
pointed out that in the matter of industrial 
relations the objective should be the achieve- 
ment of industrial peace through movtual 
negotiations, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration, and in intractable cases through 


compulsory arbitration. 
The development of industrial relations in 


the third five year plan rests on the foundations 
created by the working of the code of disci- 
pline which, the plan says, had stood the 
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strain of test during the last three years. A 
full awareness of the obligations under the 
code of discipline has to extend to all 
employers and workers and it has to become 


a living force in the day to day conduct of 
Industrial relations. 
The draft outline of the fourth five year 


' plon refers to the Industrial Disputes Act 


which provides for the settlement of disputes 
through conciliation, adjudication and volun- 
tary arbitration. ‘‘While the provisions of 
this legislation are available as a last resort”, 
the plan says, “it is recognised that greater 
emphasis should be placed on collective 
bargaining and on strengthening the trade 
union movement for securing better labour 
management relations, supported by recourse 
in large measure to voluntary arbitration”, Ir 
further says “there is wide agreement on the 
need to strengthen the machinery at present 
available for conciliation, adjudication anc 
voluntary arbitration’. The plan also refer: 
to the need for taking further steps to ensure 
fuller observance of the code of discipline 
which has succeeded, on the whole, in bringing 
a positive approach to bear oa industria. 
relations, for promoting the establishments o` 
Works Committees in all eligible units and for 
developing joint management councils inte 


an essential functional link in the structure o” 
industrial relations. 
Thus, there have been very useful sugges- 


tions in the plans but suggestions 
cannot be called planning. What is 
needed is the proper implementation of these 
suggestions, otherwise mere pious hopes cannot 
achieve much. A definite approach to ths 
solution of the problems of industrial labour 
is the greatest need of the day. In my opinioa 
for successful functioning of plans and good 
relation in industries, co-operation and 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the people and a 
clear understanding by them of the work the; 
have to do, are of vital importance, Other- 
wise no plan can be successful. 
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West Bengal in the year 1969 accounted 
for 10 million of the total 16 million man days 
lest in the country. This should be an eye- 
opener to the administration and trade union 
Jeadership in the state. The reasons for such 
a state of affairs should be examined 
dispassionately. 


The approach of employers towards indus- 
trial relations in West Bengal is not different 
from that in other states and they are equally 
anxious to achieve a climate of industrial 
peace where production and productivity can 
thrive. It appears that the industrial relations 
machinery in the state have broken down and 
have failed to serve their purpose. Both the 
employers and employees appear to have lost 
ail faith in their efficacy. 


The real function of the conciliation 
machinery should be to bring together the 
employers and employees to iron out their 
differences. If the conciliation officer, instead 
o7 playing his role as a mediator is swayed by 
political pressure and takes sides, he cannot 
bring about any settlement of disputes. In 
contrast other states are taking a much more 
realistic and helpful attitude in dealing with 
tke employer-employee relations. No tangible 
etort has yet been made in this State to 
restore industrial peace and generate a helpful 
climate when industries could re-open and 
operate in a normal manner. 


Money is not the aim but means to an 
Work in a factory or ac office is only 
one phase, and not the only phase, of life. 
Fach individual has obligations towards his 
family and the society he lives in. These 
fcrm other equally important phases of life, 
chich sustain it and make it interesting and 
worth living for. Any 


end. 


individual who is 
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only a prey to the lure 

miss the higher values of life. 
Whatever the case may bein the opinion 

of other States or in the opinion of the 


of money will 


Trade Unions, employers, employees, govern- 
menis or planners, it is worth mentioning 
that in a modern egalitarian society like 
India good industrial relations are desirable. 
If the management are considered to be 
the pillars of industrial organisations, the 
workers are the base upon which these 
pillars stand. If this is remembered then 
it will keep the wheels of the machineries 
of peace and harmony and 
things like strikes, lookouts, 
gheroas and industria) disputes and feelings 
of bitterness will be effaced from 
organisations. 


moving 
unpleasant 


industrial 


conditions will be congenial, for the growth 
of a healthy industrial atmosphere. There 
will be iicreased incentive for the workers 
to produce more. 


the mono- 
tonous work will acquire a flavour of new 


The old mechanical life and 


hopes an! ambitions resulting in the establish- 
ment of greater peace and solidarity in the 
industrial world. 

In conclusion I can do no better than to 
quote an extract from an Industrial Bulletin— 
“You can buy a man’s time ; you can buy a 
man’s physical presence at a given place; 
you can buy a measured number of skilled 
muscular actions per hour a day, but you 
cannot buy enthusiasm; you 
initiative ; you cannot buy loyalty; you 
cannot buy the devotion of heart, mind and 
soul; you have to earn these and they are 
the things that go to make a happy and 
prosperous enterprise.” 


cannot buy 


f) 


The Peace will pervade and , 


MARXISM AND AFTER 


S. N. MUKHERJEE 


A factory owner (i. e. the Capitalist) uti- 
lises two agencies, the and the 
machine, to manufacture commodities for sale 
in the market, and make profits. The total 
value that the factory owner gets out of his 
machine has to be fally paid for by him in 
the shape ofits market price at the tìme of 
its purchase. If, on top ofthis, he has to 
pay back to his worker the full value of 
hks labour then the factory owner obviously 
cannot make profits. 


worker 


But since he is actually 
making those profits and since he cannot 
make them out of his machine, therefore, the 
source of his profit must be the labour. In 
other words the wages paid by the factory 
owner to his worker cannot, in the circum- 
stances, represent the full value of the labour 
provided to him by the worker. That is, 
part of the labour provided by the worker 
tọ the capitalist always remains unpaid. 
This surplus labour of the worker in excess 
of the labour-time necessary to replace the 
value represented by his wages is the source 
of surplus value, the source of the ceaselessly 
growing capital, at the obvious cost of the 
worker, This unpaid surplus labour of the 
worker is distributed amongst all the non- 
labouring members of society, and the whole 
social system in which we live is based on it. 
As long as one section of society possesses 


a monopoly of the means of production ther 
the worker will have to work longer tkar 
the time necessary to maintain his owr 
éxistence in order to provide for the necessi 
ties of the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. This, in briet and shorn of scholasti:: 
jargon, is the basic point of the hypothesis 
of Karl Marx. 

From the above basic point the hypothesis 
proceeds te other connected then.es as to 
how the capitalist state constituted of tke 
representatives of the capitalist and tke 
bourgeois functions, through the various s xe 
institutions, to maintain tbeir privilezed 
position vis a-vis the worker, and how ‘le 
divided capitalist society and the un-e:.9>- 
diuated capitalist industry engaged in prcda- 
cing commodities on vast scales for p-oit 
generate unhealthy competitions leading o 
war, create recurring financial crisis, urem- 
ployment and cheaper labour etc, and so cn, 
all to the detriment of the workers’ interes s. 
On the basis of this diagnosis the remedy 
was al-O almost self-evident which eme-zed 
in the form of modern Communism of whith 
Lenin was one sf the principal founders. 


On the subject of evolution in human 
history Karl Marx expresses this vicw— 
‘Since human beings must first of al eat, 


iiz 
Grink, shelter and clothe themselves before 
they can turn their attention to polities, 
science, art and religion, therefore, the pro- 
duction of the immediate material means of 
iife and consequently the given stage of 
esonomic development of a people or ofa 
pariod forms the basis on which the state 
institutions, the legal principles, the arts and 
even the religious ideas of the people in 
question have developed and out of which 
they must be explained, instead of exactly 
tne contrary, as was previously attempted.’ 


More than half a century has passed since 
Marxism was placed on trial. Results of 
oversimplification of life and inadequate 
appreciation of its requirements, which are 
rome of the striking features of Marxism, 
Lave been amply demonstrated in the period, 
Concept of a classless society free from 
ezploitation is clearly a product of wishful 
thinking which ignores many obvious and 
tnudeniable facts of life: that all men are 
mot equal in intellect or capabilities; that 
every human being must have outlets for his 
natural aspirations ; and that human nature 
i: what itis, and its eternal characteristics 
earnot be altered by man-made laws. 
Mature is the prime architect of classes 
amongst mankind, audit is presumptuous 
fcr man to say that he can do away with 


tLem altogether. 


Forms of exploitation can be endless, of 
waich economic exploitation is by no means 
tte worst. Nothing, for instance, can be 
mare oppressive and offensive to human 
spirit than to be compelled to fall in line 


w.o every other member of the society in | 


thoughts and 
Marxist 


the matter of one’s own 
behaviour. Implementation of 
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principles is not possible without this 
uniformity of thought and behaviour in a 
nation. But such regimentation is possible 
only through compulsion. The Russian 
Constitution, for example, does not permit 
existence of any other political parties 
besides that of the Communists, and allows 
no freedom of expression unless it conforms 
to the ideals of Communism. For his 
economic emancipation in the Marxist ‘way, 
a worker has to surrender his individual 
freedom. If a capitalist extracts some free 
labour from his worker, the Marxist cancels 


his right over his own soul. 


Let us also examine certain relative 
aspects of the issue. A well paid worker 
in a capitalist country, say, America is 
materially better off than cven a fairly 
prosperous bourgeois in India. So a man 
interested only in material prospects will 
want to place himself in the conditions of an 
American worker rather than share the fate 
of an Indian bourgeois, Therefore, in a 
capitalist economie system it is possible fora 
worker to consider himself better off than a 
bourgeois, even if the former has to offer 
some unpaid labeur the fruits of which the 
latter are supposed to enjoy. Therefore, 
man’s material happiness does not nece- 
ssarily depend on his role inthe economic 
system, but rather on his actual material 
means. It also therefore follows that in 
certain circumstances human nature would 
be willing, and could stand economic exploi- 
tation without suffering moral damage. As 
things actually stand, every human being 
irrespective of his station in life is being 
constantly subjected to some 
exploitation to varying extents without his 


form of 


AW 


‘interesting lessons, 
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necessarily suffering any perceptible moral 
In fact, Karl Marx 
into 


damage on this account. 
admits that 
different classes has not occurred through 


division of mankind 
design, bit is the outcome of natural pro- 
cesses of soci3-economic evolution. Again, 
in the capitalist system, the positioas of the 
so called exploiter and the exploited are not 


irreversible. 


The course of Marxism through the five 
decades of its active existence provides 
Proletariat (i. e. Party ) 

c nsidered 


dictatorship was necesssry 


‘by the Communist state to fulfil the prelimi- 


nary object of annihilating the 
class in preparatioa for achieviog the final 


bourgeois 


aim of Communism which is elimination of all 
‘classes’ including the proletariat, where- 
upon all individuals will be ‘workers’ and 
‘comrades’ jointly ownirg all the country’s 
resources and producing goods not for trade 
but for own usa and consumption, and wor- 
king for common benefits on plans made and 
co-ordinated by themselves, who will be so 
trained that they could all be constantly 
shifted round different kinds of duties 
whereby bureaucracy will disappear and re- 
growth of ‘classes’ amongst the workers will 
be prevented, who wiil eschew crime, vanity 
aud greed, as a'so idleness, carelessness and 
irresponsibility, all inheritance of the past, 
and in the end, when that happy stage is 
reached and individual control becomes 
unnecessary for functioning of the State, the 
the State its:lf will be dissolved, orin the 
words of Engels - —“Government over 
persons will be replaced by administration 
of things and the direction of processes of 
production. The State will not be abolished. 


A 
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But that desirable 
stages has eluded them so far andis no; 
mentioned any longer, and the Party dictator- 


I¢ will wither away.” 


ship initially aimed against the bourgeoisie. 
inevitably became all-embracing and every 
single individual irrespective of his caste. 
creed, or occupation had to come under ite 
ugly spell. It had to be so because diversity 
of thought, which is the most fundamenta. 
human attribute that differentiates man fron: 
an irrational animal, had to be checked. Mar 
had to be deprived of his discretion anc 
right of judgement, and had to be kept ir 
blind-folded ruthless segregation away fron 
the rest of the world And that dictatorshi; 
continues, while the Communist dream of tho 
ultimate stateless State, conceived more thar 
fifty years ago, grows more distant anc 
illusory with time, as could well have beer 
expected. What has remained is a system it 
which the State has taken charge of tbo 
man’s conscience, and has liquidated tho 
individual. The Society which bad set ou; 
to create a stateless State has been itsel: 
gripped by the State with a vengeance. 


The Communist dictatorship did not res: 
content within the legitimate boundaries c: 
the State but soon embarked upon adven- 
tures of ideological conquests to establist 
world Communism, thereby giving rise tc 
another new form of imperialism. Commu- 
nist imperialism went for the man himselt 
and riot his earthly possessions, and spread 
not by open conquests alone, but also by 
methods of large scale subversion and ‘secre 
co-ercion. Violence, accepted in Marxls 
philosophy as a necessary evil, became th: 
work-a-day tool in the hands of the Commu- 


nist State for propagating and sustaining 
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Commovnism at home and abroad. Even so, 
considering their labour of 50 years, results 
of Communist efforts have not been impre- 
ssive. Communist domination so far could 
not progress much beyond the relatively 
backward areas of eastern Europe and over 
apiece of Germany—all grabbed by Russia 


by force and intrigue during the chaotic 
aftermath of World War II,and Tibet—a 


primitive wilderness containing few people. 
And to command allegience and keep their 
states 
persuasion and force have been constantly 
needed and freely used by the mother country 


followers in power in these satellite 


holding the overplayed bogey of capitalist 
conspiracy responsible for her pains. In 
fact many of the Communist governments in 
these areas obviously do not have enough 
standing to survive people’s free vote by a 
single day. Almost 98% of the people in all 
the Communist countries of the world are 
unsophisticated and ignorant masses compri- 
sing of Slavs, Mongolians, and other allied 
races. They could be overpowered and held not 
so much because of their poverty and physical 
proximity to the centres of Cemmunist powrr, 


but fundamentally because they lacked the 
necessary intellectual guards to resist 
Communism. They would have accepted 
almost anything under suitable pressure. 
Communism was established in Russia and 
China through internal revolution, affeeting 
at the time about 60 crores of people. The 
they 
subsequently overran between them including 
North Vietnam and Cuba would not, however, 


total population of all the countries 


exceed 15 crores (1960 figure) which cannot 
be adjudged a spectacular- Communist advan- 
ce outside Russia and China considering 


the manner in which Communist expansion 
generally took place, 
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Communism can be compared to a space- 
ship which tok off with mighty ambitions, 
but got stuck id mid-air through its inherent 
faults. The Communist leaders can see the 
hazards of furiher journeys towards their 
professed goal which is a kind of po‘itical 
‘Nirvana’. They realise that freedom to the 
individual will cause the erd of Communism 
by shattering the epiritual and intellectual 
hibernation induced in the masses iu the 
beginning by their 
with truncated visions, wh» cared no- for 


brilliant predecessors 


man’s heritage in offering him social and 


‘economic salvati n in their own way, and 


who stood between him and his destiny and 
sought to make him the slave of au idea. 


Signs of disillusionment and hankering after 
old values amongst those who were the first 


victims on the misplaced faith are visible 
for quite long. What wasthought to be the 
highway to human salvation turned out to 
be a mere cul-de-sac, and this unpleasant 
revelation filled them with consterna’ion, 
and created chaos and confusion and loss of 
cohesion in world Communism. The two 
major Communist States, both pioneers in 
Marxist experiments but now plagued by 
many doub‘s, Lave parted ways ina signifi- 
cant manner and are now pcised against each 
other for a show-down, of even a bloody 
nature if need be, over important ideological 
issues. Russia, scb red by the experience of 
more than half a century in the pursuit of 
Marxism, claims that Marxist-Leninist tenets 
no longer held good in toto in view of the 


changed world conditio:s, and active hosti- 
lity towards the capitalist powers is not 


essential for furthering the cause of Commu- 
nism. This is not surprising because the 
inadequacies of Mirxisn were brought home 
to her in no uncertain manner duriog this 


MARXISM 


period. Asa veteran Communist power she 
found herself fighting on the side of the 
capitalists in the last war which she barely 


survived with massive American aids worth ` 


, billions of dollars shipped across to her 
l through h zardous arctic coavoys. “Without 
American production the war would have 
been lost”, Stalia was to tell Roosevelt at 
Teheran. Confronted with the immediate 
danger of extinction the Russian Communists 
decided that Marxism had little potential as 
a rallying ery, and consequontly stored away 
for the duration many of their Marxist 
trappings and delved into their old history 
for material to supply necessary inspiration 
to the people to fight the war. Twentyfour 
-hoars after the German invasion Molotov 
reminded the nation that this was not the 
first time that an “arrogant invader” has 
desecrated Russian soil, and predicted that 
Hitler would meet the fate of Napoleon. 
Stalia ceased callivg his subjects “citizens” 
and addressed them as “brothers and sisters,” 
aud exalted patriotic war a d the 
heroes of the olden days. He told Averell 
once: “The only difference 
between the last war and this one is that the 
tsar gave his soldiers axe handles to fight 
with and we have giventhem rifles. We 
are uider no illusion that they are fighting 
for us. They are fighting for M. ther Russia.” 
And Stalin intensified his ¢fforts t) 
them of that. The churches were re-opened. 
The “People’s 
“Ministers”, 


tsarist 


- Harriman 


convince 


became 
The Comintern was dissolved 
in 1943, and the ‘Internationale gave way 
to a patriotic song. Aad tbat hated symbol 
of isarist system, shoulder badges of rank, 
which had been eliminated by the Bolsheviks 
on coming to power re-appeared on officers’ 


Commissars” 
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great coats, and Stalin himself donned the 
uniform of a Marshal. And so on. However, 
all this fail to impress the relatively inexperi-— 
eaced China occupying a peripheral position 
ia world politics with a huge cushion cf 
expendible human material. She finds it 
harder to give up the more cynical posture 
prescribed by Marx ane Lenin, looks upon 
their dogmas as inviolate, and is obsessed 
with the inevitability of armed conflict with 
the capitalist powers. Next, there is Yugo- 
slavia, a Communist state in a category by 
itself which has separated in umbrage from 
her mightier colleagues and is practising her 
own version of Conmunism. Likewise the 
Communist goverament of North Vietnam 
also does not owe allegience to anyone and 
aims at a liberal form of Marxisn whatever 
that might be. The remaining Communist 
states of the world follow ia the foot-steps 
of Russia and Chisa, not always by choice 
but mostly force of circumstances 
which they ar2 powerless to master. Of the 
non-ruling Communist parties those in 
France and Italy hold the leading positions 
They hobnob in local politics with hardly 
any pretence towards Marxism, and pose nc 
danger to the democratic institutions of their 


countries. They are, in fact, to greater 
revolutioneries than orthodox Socialists ot 


under 


the extreme l-ft type who have given up the 
traditional policy of refusing to collaborate 
with the “class enemy”, and think nothing 
of joining governments led by the “bourgeois” 
parties. Finally, mention should also be 
made of the group of mutually hostile Marxis- 
parties in our own country engaged in selling 
to the gullible masses, in literally cut-throa: 
competitions, their own brands of the product 
suitably got up to masquerade as Marxism 
What really, therefore, has tended to ‘wither 
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away is Communism itself, and not the 
‘State’. The imposing facade of international 
Communism has crumbled, and its adherents 
are now diverting themselves with the bits 
and pieces retrieved out of the wreckage. 

Man’s material problems constitute only 
the cverlay on the main stra‘a of his life. 
To get at the riches one has to dig deeper, 
beyond merely scrubbing the surface. If, 
on the other hand, the main strata of life 
is destroyed or rendered meaningless, then 
the rest of it is obviously not worth the 
bother. Matter cannot be superior to man 
nor is the quality of man and his institutions 
sOlely dependent on material factors as the 
Marxists would have us believe. Our own 
history disproves the Marxist theory that 
man’s intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
development is conditioned by his material 
circumstances, or in other words man has to 
achieve material security first before he can 
start thinking of proper utilisation of his 
life. In our country the intellectual, cultural, 
and spiritual renaissance occured ai a time 
when the country was at the greatest disad- 
vantage materially, under and alien rule. 
With us the intellectual and spiritual emanci— 
pation came long before the slightest signs 
of material rejuvenation became even faintly 
visible. Human qualities which distinguish 
a human being from the rest of the creation 
ean develop and flourish inspite of the most 
adverse economic and material factors. On 
the other hand, the cultural and intellectual 
sterility of the Marxist countries is a fact 
which is not without significance. 

Works of Karl Marx con ain no firm or 
fiaal remedy for what he considered to be 
the ills of the society and the economic 
system of his time, But his many pious 
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hopes are interpreted by his over-zealous 
disciples as infallible truths. It is inconcei- 
vable that life can ever be problem-free. It 
is also clear that the cleverest formula for 
the betterment of human lof, 
violence and compulsion, will be turned into 
a mockery, and attempts to make man happier 
a material approach 


exclusively through 


will help create only a fools paradise. 
“Marxism”, says an authority “which is the 
cnly world-view and world-movement that 
seeks to build a better world, is not only 
indifferent to the means to be employed but 
tolerates or even encourages ruthlessness, 
deception and terror, ridicules toleration 
and human compassion, abjures personal 


ties and loyalties, and for the sake of the: 


revolution asks man to strip himself of every 
moral scruple,” Now, to choose sides, one 
has to decide whether a ereed that extols 
unlimited violence and counsels complete 
negation of all human values for the sake 
of expediency destrays or not, irrevocably, 
a lot more than just capitalism, and whether 
that can give to man peace and happiness 


worthy of him. Communism has undoubtedly ` 


many points which, viewed by themselves, 
The Communist 
system has devised unique methods of 
securing the material well-being of man. 


look greatly appealing. 


But the Communist citizen has been led to 
his well-filled trough with a halter around 
his neck, and freedom is promised only after 
a whole series of absurd assumptions come 
true. Only then he enters the Communist 
dreamland where, in the words of Kar] Marx 


based on > 


pe 


—‘Every man would give according to his. 


bility, and every man would take according 
to his need? Noble words indeed, which 
are eloquently silent on the pertinent ques- 
tion as to who would define the ‘neeg’ of 
man, and how. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW* 


Dr. R. T. JANGAM 


The paper discusses in brief some of the 
problems of human rights vis-a-vis internatio- 
nal law. International law has beer increas- 
ingly used as an instrument of formulating and 
realizing human rights. Thinking and realistic 
men and the international institutions like the 
U.N. have been increasingly recognizing the 
necessity of formulating and realising these 
rights. 

The question of human rights is not new. 
It is as old as the code of the Babylonian 
king Hammurabi ( about 2180-2088 B. C. ) 
who set forth several laws or steps for the 
rights and welfare of his subjects and the 
edicts of Asoke ( 272-232 B. C) who 
showed his readiness and devised actual 
measures for the welfare and happiness of 
his people. Historically, these rights have 
been fought for and won in instalments at 
various stages : the Petition of Right (1628 ) 
the Bill of Rights (1689), the American 
Declaration of Independence,the Virginia Bill 
of Rights (1776 ), the French Declaration of 
the Rights ct Man and of the Citizen (1789) 

And the rights of man resulting from the 
1917 Russian Revolution, and so on—the 
battle for rights is still continuing. 


On account of the phenomenal growth of 
both as philosophy and in 
practice, the advent of the Industrial Revo- 
Jution and the welfare state, and the overall 
realization that the state is an instrument for 


individualism, 


welfare 
cause of human rights has receivedtunprec=- 


individual and happiness, tz. 
dented attention and support in the 2C:1 
century. 


Constitutions of a number of countries— 
ireland, Japan, India, West Germany and sa 
on—incorporate human rights under varic== 


headings 


The United Nations Charter and ‘cs 
1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rigzs 
also speak of these rights. In other wor=s 
as regards their recognition or statemen“ a 
large part of human rights has alrea:r 
become a part of the national and internatio- 
nal law. After this first stage (of mak =¢ 
human rights a part of 'the national e-d 
international law) is reached, we are fazcd 
with a crucial question of how to realize 1:2 


rights in actual practice. 


The question of realizing the rights a 
actual practice has many dimensions; 223 
the process of realizing the rights msi 
prove long, arduous, complex, and frustracaz 
In terms of international law, the probi:m 
can be obviously stated as the fundamez-al 
zad 


incompatibility between the national 


+ Iam thankful to Prof. C. K. N. Raja of 
the Karnatak University College of _.w 


for his help in the discussion, particul=_y 
of the cases, for the paper, 
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-tternational law. But stating the problem 
aus is only stating it and not solving it. The 
ezal problem is a heading fcr a host of cther 


=ioblems which must be tackled on differe: t 
“-Dnts or leyele, 


In the underdeveloped or developing 
ccuntries, the problem of realizing the rights 
iz actual practice cannot be solved satis- 
lnstorily unless the countries solved socic- 
cepuomic problems—those of the green, 
mdustrial, and psychological revolutior s. For 
the countries guaranteeing the rights and “heir 
citizens’ actually enjoying them presuppose 
taf the societies in these countries ate at 
euticiently high socio economic and techno- 
logical levels and the cit zens afford sotiei- 
cnily high health, cducational aad living 


szndards. The devoloping countries have 
been striving hard, though not always 
sucessfully, to reach these goals, And 


free internal resources are limited, they 
reed tn be aided by the advanced couutries : 
L.deed they are already being aided by 
them, although the questiun of sufficiency 
the aid must always remain ldebatable. 


In the wealthy or advanced countrics of 
the world, it is possible to realize the rights 
Gr all citizens; but still it has not keen 
Frssible to do so for a number of practical 
de“iculties. In the United States, Britain, 
aid Holland, for example, there are s‘zeable 
n‘aorities of the Negro or coloured people, 
and the governments of these countries have 
azcepted the responsibility to realize the 
rtats for all, including the minorities! But 
th= real difficulty in such countries is that 
tke WHOLE societies have not yet been roused 
oz persuaded in favour of the rights for all. 


Tere still persist in their midst (large or 
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sma'l} pockets of reluctance, resistance, or 
opposition. As a result the weaker sections 
continue to suffer a variety of disadvantages 
and deprivations; and the battle for the 
rights for all continues to receive continual 
setbacks. In India, the progress of the 
Harjans suffers similarly; the situation 
here beirg all the mere difficult because there 
is a basic shortage of resources for al’, not 
merely for the Harijans. 


To the extent 
are realized 


the rights for all 
within the different nations, 
the iucompatibility between 
and intcrnationa! 
This is 
the international institutions in our century 
—ihe League of Nations and the United 
Nations—have sought to solve the problem 
of humin r’ghts not only from the viewpoint 
of inter atonal law but also frem socio- 
cconomic and other viewpoints. 


the national 
law can be 
important 


overcome. 


a most reason why 


tutions h»ve had socio- concmie and cultural 
bed.es khe the World Bank, Internation | 
Labour Office, Social and Economie Council, 
Trust eship Council, UNESCO, and UNICEF 
to ta kle the problem of rights on several 
different fronts, The peace keeping or war- 
avoiding role of the iastitutions has 
been so satisfactory ; 


not 
but their success on 
the socio-economic and other non-political 
fronts has been pretty impressive. The 
success has naturally encouraged the tacklirg 
of huma: rig :te problems from tke viewpoint 
of intervational law also. 

The traditional position of international 
law on human rights has rested upon the 
general proposition that, for all practical 
purposes, states, and not their citizens, are 
the units or subjects of international law. 
To be sure, international law has treated 


The insti- 


a} 


¥ 
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citizens as its subjects in cases involving 
contraband of war, piracy, illicit traffic, 
genocide, and so on. But, barring such 
cases, international law has taken the state, 
and not the citizen, as its unit. This has 
meant the continuance or ‘increase of the 
power and influence of the states through 
the instruments of diplomacy, balance of 
power, collective security, and soon, and 
the indirect and remote, at times, almost 


non-existent position of the citizens. By 
and large, this is the position obtaining 
today also, and this is the position which is 


gradually being attacked. 


The Vienna School of International Law 


led by Hans Kelsen has rendered a signal 


service to the cause of the individual in 
international law. Kelsen advocated the 
m nist school of law according to which the 
various laws—municipal, international, and 
so on—are the branches of a single unified 
legal system. He believed that law over- 
rede not only the wills of the individuals 
but also those of nations which were consti- 
tuted by them. Z 


The growing importance of international 
law was reflected in a number of cases 
There was the classic case cf the Dawnzia 
Raruway Orricrats (1928). The Danzig 
Railways officials, with the transfer of the 
Danzig Railway Company from the League 
of Nations to Poland, came under the juris- 
diction of the Polish State. One of the 
service conditions of the officials was that 
that they were to begiven 3 months’ notice 
aud compensation in case of retrenchment. 
When the Polish Government contested the 
officials’ claim (3 months’ notice and ccm- 
pensation), they filed a suit against the 


ne 


Government in the Court of Danzig. Whe 
Leagues Permanent Gourt of Internstional 
Justice gave its desision in favour of tle 
officials, observing that, to the extent righ-s 
of individuals were protected under an inter- 
national treaty, the individuals could become 
subjects of 


international law and claim 


(directly) justice or relief from an inter- 
national cauré. 


The same trend of treating the individucls 
as the direct subjects of internatioral lew 
was confirmed at the end of World War IT 
by the Nuremberg Trials. One of tne 
grounds on which the Nazi criminals were 
sought to be defended was that they cic 
not commit the crimes themselves. they 
merely acted on their superiors’ orders, oc 


the state’s orders. The Nuremberg Tribuaa. 


held as invalid this plea of superior orders 


on the ground that the rights and duties, 
actions and responsibilities of the state ars 
ultimately those of the citizens who con ti- 
tute the state. In other words, the 2itizens 
could be tried directly for their actions oz 
responsibilities. 


The Nuremberg Trials confirmed one mors 
principle: in serious cases like shoseo c2 
genocide individuals can be tried even vith 
retrospective effect. When Adolf Eichman, 
former Gestapo Colonel, who was tried 
before the Jerusalem Court for his role :n 
the Nazi concentration camps for the exter- 
mivation of Jews, asked the Israel Govarn- 
ment, “Where were you and your jurisdicticn 
when I committed the acts, now regarded as 
crimes ?” he was told tbat the crime of 
genocide can be tried by any state at ary 
time.2 This emphasizes, though negatively, 
the fact that individuals, as different frcm 
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“ae states, will be treated as subjects for 
zaeir actions concerning international law. 


The proceedings and legislation of the 
Jnited Nations are initiating far-reachiog 
eaanges with regard to human rights. In 
7948, the General Assembly adopted the 
“international bill of rights” inasmuch as it 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
=<ights. While the declaration has been non- 
tinding in character, it has acted as a ‘salu- 
ary reminder to the nations as to their obli- 
zations with regard to human rights and has 
zanerally exerted a healthy influence on their 
solicies in this regard. Today, it may be 
ssid to have become apart of the customary 
cternational law. Recently, after 18 years 
after the adoption of the Universal Declara- 
-an of Rights, when the nations appearad 
nore positive and better prepared, the United 
“ations has adopted (in 1966) the second 
zart of the international bill of rights. This 
aonsists of (1) the International Covenant 
c2 Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, 
Ci!) the International Covenant on Civil and 
=clitical Rights, and (3) the Optional Proto- 
ccl to the International Covenant on Civil 
cod Political Rights. Currently, the UN 
i= busy establishing a Human Rights Commi- 
Eze, working out the details of its member- 
sip, powers, functions, relationship with 
ts other UN bodies, etc, The committee 
i: to facilitate the implementation of the 


Ccvenant on Civil and Political Rights by - 


its following functions? j 

1 One of the functions of the committee 
ie to study the reports of the state parties 
an= transmit its reports, along with its 
geral comments, to the sfate parties. Its 
retorts may also be sent to the Economic 
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and Social Council. This is its basic func- 
tion in the sense that the etate parties 
become IPSO FACTO subject to it on beconing 
parties to the Covenant. 


2, The committee is competent to con- 
sider communications from state pariies 
involving the non-observance of certain 
covenant provisions. In case of a dispute or 
violation of rights, it can ofler its good 
offices to promote a friendly solution. It can 
perform this function if the state parties 
concerned agree to accept its competence. 
This procedure is to become applicable only 
if 10 state parties accept its competence. 

8. It can receive and consider communi- 
cations from individuals, of the countries 
which are parties to the covenant and the 
protocol, who claim that their rights set forth 
in the covenant are violated by their states. 
When dealing with such cases, it forwards 
its views to the concerned state parties and 
the individuals. 

4, The committee isto submit to the 
General Assembly an annual report of its 
activities, including a summary of the activi- 
ties of the committee under Optional 
Protocol, 

While the UN takes time to create the 
appropriate machinery and arrangements 
connected with the human Rights Committee, 
its Commission on Human Rights ( set up iu 
1946 ) pursues its usual ‘functions of submi- 
tting proposals, recommendations, and 
reports for the consideration of the Economic 
and Social Council on the following matters : 

“(a) An international bill of rights 

(b) International 

conventions on civil liberties, the 


declarations or 


status of women, freedom of infor- 
mation, and similar matters, 


Wy 
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(e) 
(d) 


The protection of minorities 


The prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language, or 
reiigion 

(e) Any other matter concerning human 
rights not covered by the above” 


This commission has a Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discriminatiou and Protection 
of Minorities. It performs 
functions, 


the following 


“(a) To undertake studies, particularly in 
the light of the Universal Declara- 
tion of human Rights, and to make 
recommendations to the Commi- 
ssion on Human Rights concerning 

the prevention of discrimination 
of any kind relating to human 
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rights and fundamental freedoms 
and the protection of racial, 
national, religious, and linguistic 
tninorities 

(b) To perform any other functions 
which may be entrusted to it br 
the Economic and Social Ccuncil 


or the Commission on Haman 


Rights’’® 


Besides the above measures, the UN ani 
its specialized agencies have held a number 
of conventions on the specific sudjeccs 
relating to human rights and have produced 
a sizeable body of international (treaty) law. 
The following list® of conventions will give 
some ides of the valuable work which is, or 


is being, accomplished by the UN, 





Convention 





1. Convention on the Prevention and 





Year in which 
adoptad 


Number of States 
Acceding to it 


Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 1948 71 
2. Convention relating to the State of Refugees 1951 53 
3. Convention on International Right of Correction 1952 8 
4, Convention on the Political Rights of Women 1952 55 
5. Protocol Amending the Slavery 
Convention of 1926+++--+s1seees 1953 22 
6. Convention relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons.. sestesees 1954 19 
7. Supplementary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and 
Practices Similar to Slavery 1956 72 
8. Convention on the Reduction of Statelessness 1951 Ratification not yet complet = 
9. Convention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum 
Age for Marriage, and Registration of Marriages 1962 17 
10. International Convention on the Elimination of | 
All Forms of Racial Disecrimination...... 1965 Ratification not yet compleze 
11. Protocol relating to the Status of Refugees 1966 9 


6 
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Similar in nature and complementary to 
the work of the UN, a number of regional 
bodies or conventions have been set up to 
come fo terms with the problems of human 
rights. As early as 1960, the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights was set up under 
the auspices of the Council of Europe. The 
convention was subsequently strengthened 
by the 1952 and 1963 protocols and the 1961 
European Social Charter. The couvention 
of 15 states) aims at securing ‘for everyone 
without jurisdiction the various civil and 
political rights; and to ensure the obser- 
rance or enforcement of the rights it has set 
tp the European Commission on Human 
Eights and the European Court of Human 
Sights. 


The OAS (Organization of American 
States) has sought. to establish. similar 
izatitutions in the Latin American context. 
“Zn 1948 the ‘American Declaration of the 
tights and-Duties of Man’ was proclaimed 
z3 Bogota; conventions on political and 
cvil rights of women and on territorial and 
ciplomatic asylum were signed in 1948 and 
-354 respectively. Inter-American Conven- 
tion on Human Rights providing for the esta- 
Jishment of a commission and a court of 
rumanu rights, on the European model, was 
crafted by the Inter-American Council of 
2 arists in 1959,7 


The presence and operation of the commi- 
=sion and courts have exerted an ‘increasingly 
beneficial inflaence on the working of the 
=cfterent nations in relation to the problems 
The very fact that the 
argrieved individuals can go to an inter- 
retional court for seeking justice has helped 
tc change the attitudes of states to tha 


z human rights. 
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problem of grievances or violation of rights 
`of individnals. This is for 
example, in the case of G. R, LAWLESS 
Versus Tue Srare Or ĮRELAND handled 


clearly seen, 


by the European Court of Human Rights., 


Mr. Lawless whose lawyers approached the 
Kuropean Court had been kept in detention 
by the Government of Ireland. While the 
case was in progress, the Government, 
expecting that the Court would give a judge- 
ment setting M. Lawless free, actually set 
him free to fiadlater, to its embarassment, 
that the Court confirmed its action of deten- 
tion. In another case, that of NEUMEISTER 
VERSUS AusTRIA, the Court gave judgement 
(27 June 1968) against Austria, holding that 
Neumeister’s pretrial detention of 24 years 
was excessive and in violation of the Conven- 
tion’s article 5(3). In the care of . WEMHOFEF 
VERSUS : GERMANY, the Court upheld 
(27 Juse 1968) Wemhoff’s pretrial detenticn 


on the ground of the exceptional ‘complexity 
of the case. In the Belgian language case, 


tit looked into the Freach-speaking parents’ 


i 


complaint, but did not accept their plea; 
it upheld the Belgian Government’s stand on ` 


all bat one counts. “The case concerned 


the linguistic laws that divide belgium into 


three parts (Flemish, French, and bilingual 
i Brussels) and provide that education shall 
be given in the area language, irrespective 
of the maternal language of ihe schoolchild- 
ren. French speaking parents living in 
Flemish-speakirg areas had complained that 
this prevented their children 
taught 


in French, even in 


hours, in state supported schoole.”’® The 
operation of the court, the possibility of 


human rights violation cases going to the 


from being | 
out-of school 
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court, and the fact that some cases have been 
already entertained by it have led to signifi- 
cant changes in the criminal codes of Belgiumo 
Austria, and (West) Germany. A new 
¿ awareness and prepiredness with regard to 
the respect for ani protection of human 
rights are being generated: The institution 
of OmpupsmMAN had been confined 
recently to the Scandinavian countries. Now 
it is accepted by the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand, too. 


until 


We Lave seen ‘above how international 
law has been undergoing imodification and 
expansion so as to make practicable the 
ideals of human rights. The chauges that have 
taken place in international law are certainly 
but we admit that 
they constitute only limited achievements. 
It is unrealistic to expect the states to with- 
draw or compromise their rightsin favour 
of those of the individual 
immediately or in a wholesale fashion), 


revolutionary ; must 


inot at least 
Jhe 
various UN and regional charters, commi- 
ssions, and courts have made a revolutionary 


advance in the direction of human rights, 
no doubt; 
they have done so by persuading and irflu- 
encing the states. 
individual the fundamental 
rights violations have been settled through 
the channel of the states themsclves. States 
coutinue to be sensitive, and at times touchy, 


but we must remember 
Eveo the questions of 
grievances or 


on the problems of sovereignty, balance of 
power, collective security, regional alliances, 
disarmament, and world government. But 
as the functionalists like P. X. Reinsch, 
Leonard Woolf, G. D. H. Pitman Potter, 
aud David Mitrany (A Worxkinc PEACE 
System. 1943) advocate, the state bounda- 


that - 
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ries are bound to be less and less strong 
dividing lines, because they are functionally 
inadequate or inefficient and arbitrarily 
divide mankind into the so called states or 
nations, The technolog’ca 
revolution and the revolution in the meane 
of transport and communication have beer 
increasingly showing the irrelevance anc. 
irraticnality of the state boundaries anc 
bringing home to the nations the necessitr 
of various socio-economic, political, anc 
other types of regional or internationa. 
cooperation and organizations or bodies. 
The nuclear weapons have proved sufficientl- 
deterrent or persuasive to the nations which 
realize the suicidal l 


ever-amazing 


character of ntclea- 
warfare and, therefore, confine their aztivi- 
ties to cold war or the conventional an3 


fairly localized fighting. 


The international community is still to: 
weak and underdeveloped to demand or 
realize human rights and reformulation ci 
international law in accordance with them. 
But individual populations of different nations 
are acquiring increasing power and iofluence 
in changing their respoctive governments’ 
thinkiog or policies. Perhaps a most sign.- 
ficant factor which has changed (fcrme™) 
American President Johnson’s (and Nixon’:.) 
policy in Vietnam is the dissent, opposition, 
and protest of the various sections of tke 
Bertrand Russell’s 
trying (in absentia) President Johnson Defo-a 
the Stockho:m Tribunal for his crimes against 


humanity (in Vietnam), thorgh insignificant 


American population. 


from the viewpoint of some, is symbolic zf 
the human community’s protest against tae 
conventional states policies-pursued withcut 
regard to the individual’s rights or happiness. 


These changing circumsfacces are bouxc 
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to persuade nations progressively in the 3. For details see Egon Schwelb, “Civil and 


direction of the realization of human rights. Political Rights : the International Mea- 
And this fact of changing nations is of sures of Implementation , “THE AMERICAN 
crucial significance. For any effective reali- JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law, Vol: 
zation of human rights and reformulation of , 62, No. 4, October 1968, pp. 827-868. 
international law the UNITED Nations alone 4, Tue Unrrep Nations AND HUMAN 
is not enough, Nations UNITED (helpfully) Riguts (New York: UN Offce of 
are also necessary indeed they are indispen- Public Information, 1968), p. 4. 

rable. 


5. THe Unirep Nations AND HUMAN 
1. For details see L. C. Green, INTER- Riewts (New York: UN Office of 


NATIONAL LAW THROUGH THE CASES Public Information, 1968), p. 91. 


(2nd ed; London: Stevens & Sons, 6. INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 
1959), pp. 114-118. SocraL ScrexceEs (1968), Vol. 6, p. 543. 


2, For details see` KEESING’S ARCHIVES, 7. BriranntcA Book or YEAR, 
23-30 June 1962, pp. 18829-18837. p. 459. 
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THE LIFE AND MESSAGE OF GURU NANAK 


RAMCHANDRA BHAGAWANRAO DALAL 


Birth and Early life :— 


In 1469, about the time of “wars of the 
Roses” there was born near Lahore—at 
Talwandi, Nanakchand, son of a khatri. A 
lad of a serious nature, who early began a 
study of the Hindu and Moslem scriptures, 
he after a few years of married life, became 
an ascetic, wandering, itis said, as far as 
Mecca. There is a legend that an Arab 
one day found him sleeping with his feet 
towards Mecca, and angrily asked him how 
he dared sleep with his feet towards the 
house of god. Nanak, in reply asked THE 
ARAB-—-IF HE COULD TELL HIM WHERE THE 
HOUSE OE GOD WAS NOT. 

After some years he returned to his 
village and his fanily, saying HE HAD SEAR- 
CHED Purans AND KOoRANs BUT FOUND NO 
God in them. “God” he said, “Is TRUTH AND 
MUST BE WOXSHIPPED in spirit of truth.” He 
is infinite and invisible, no material likeness 
of him is possible. ALL MEN ARE EQUAL, 
caste must be abolished, idols abandoned, 
all men are brothers. God alone can give 
grace fo furn men to r!ghteousness. Taus 
SUCH PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS WERE BORN IN 
HIS MIND AT THE VERY REGINNING OF HIS 
EARLY LIFE. 

Guru Sahibs’ father Mehtakalu, was a 
Patwari—a rank which was fairly high in 
the revenue department in old times, his 
mother’s name was Tripat, and he had an 
elder sister named Nanki. 

His mother nursed him with loving care 


and discovercd that he was unlike other 
babies. He never eried or clamoured for 
bis mother as other babies did. He lay calmly 
in his cradle gazing upward with his deep 
luminous eyes, IN DUE COURSE HE LEARNTE 
TO WALK AND TO SPEAK BUT HE NEVER PLi- 
YED LIKE OTHER CHILDREN OF HIS ASE. Ze 
would sit as if lost in contemplation. Fe 
would give to other children bis tcys ac-c 
persuade his mother to feed them milk azc 


buttered bread—wanting nothing for himse.f. 
The Guru was in his NINTH YEAR wker 


his father on an auspicious day selezted b~ 
his prohit— (village priest) took his son te 
the village Pandit who ran a small schco.. 
He offered the Pandit a tray full of swe:ta 
and five rupees and prayed that he wozld 
accept Nanak as his pupil. Ir is vere 
INTERESTING TO MENTION HERE THAT tke 
Pandit received the child with fleaszr-, 
wrote out a few letters on a slate anc aszed 
him to repeat each letter after him. “ke 
Guru learned the alphabet in no time xs 
Then he 
turned to nis teacher and asked, “WHAT 3EE 
THESE LETTERS MEANT FoR ?” ‘Two or tarze 
letters make a word, words make sentences 
“repeated the Pandit.’ And thus tran mit 
knowledge and wisdom from age io sge. 
“The Guru took the slate and sat aside ‘cst 
in thougkt, joined the letters and form d 
words. The teacher turned to the Curu 
and saw he was sitting quietly motion.s s, 


though he had known it already. 


ig 


with his eyes fixed onthe slate ae though 
he was wholly absorbed in its contemplatior:, 


796 


“Why are you sitting as if struck dumb ?” 
«sked the Pandit with impatience. “I HAVE 
TINED THE LETTERS AND FORMED A WORD” 
~ælied Guru. “what it is? Asked the 
andit. “I HAVE MADE ‘Sur—Hum,” replied 
a3 Guru. “My son, what meaning are you 
“rying fo read in these simple symbols ? 
“sked the Pandit on receiving this unexpec- 
11 reply. “He who has created this 
uriverse” said the Guru. “He is the one, 
E the lord of all” “what more is passicg 
though ycur little mind ?” Asked the Pandit 
“ih an indulgent smile. Thus, said the 
Gcru with conviction.” ALL LEARNING Is 
ET VAIN EXCEPT TO KNOW HIM AND TO SERVE 
Hit The Pandit was astonished at the 
ters precocity “what do you know about 
Hin?” He asked. “THIS THAT TO LOVE 
Ht Is THE END OF KNOWLEDGE AND TO 
F°2GET HIM IS TO FORGET THE TRUTH, EVEN 
T3 UGH ONE MAY CARRY A CART-LOAD OF 
BOOKS” SAID THE Guru. 

Thus we realise that THE EARLY LIFE OF 
Grau NANAK I8 ITSELF A MESSAGE of univer- 
sziism and truth. 

When Nanak was fifteen years old, then 
hs father, having given him twenty rupees 
seri with hima servant named Bhai Bala, 
was for years had lived iu the house and said 
tc aim, “O son do thou go and purchase 
scre good merchandise”, Then Nauvak, 
tax-ng him (Bala) with him, issued forth to 
bry some things, After having gone a little 
was, he saw a company of beggars who were 
w::hout food and clothes, and having 
taz-m compassion on them, fed them with 
Bala his servant, 
actconished him much saying, “Kalu sent 
ya. to buy some good merchandise, why 
dc you throw away these rupees to no 


thsre twenty rupees. 
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purpose }” Nanak did not heed him in the 
least, but thus addressed him. “O BALA, 
WHAT MERCHANDISE IS BETTER THAN FEEDING 
THE HOLY IN THE name of God”, 


Marriage and Turning a Devotee :— 


And having spoken thus, he returned 
home. His father sent him to the city of 
Sultanpur which is in the district of 
Kapurthala, to the house of the sister Nauki 
and wrote a letter to this effect, to Lala 
Jairam, who was Nanki’s brother-in-law. 
“Whereas Nanak causes much loss here, I 
have therefore sent him to you; do keep 
him with you, and teach him some business 
and profession, that he may eschew the 
society of beggars, and become fit to associate 
with the good’. When Nanak arrived in 
Sultanpur, then Naski and Jairam, on 
seeing him, were much pleased; moreover 
after a few days, in the year 1510, on the 
14th of the bight half of the month Maghar, 
they pliced the lad in service as store 
keeper to the Nawan Dautat Kuan Lop, 
and having made over. to him a thousand 
rupees in cash said’ O Nanak, now take 
up this business and do not sause any loss. 
If God wills, then thou wilt obtain much 
profit from this occupation. Nanak having 
taken with him that servant, whose name 
was Buar BALA and who by caste, wasa 
Sandhu Jatt, began to carry on the: transac- 
still his custom of 
giving food and drink, and best clothes to 
the good and the holy, which he had done 
from old, did notdepart from his heart, 
When in tbis manner, he had continued 
carrying on, for some time, the affairs of 


tions of the business ; 


the business, and had rendered his accounts 
in full, then in the year 1544, on the fifth 


w) 
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of the bright half of the month Maghar, 
he became betrothed, in Pakhoke Randhawa, 
to the daughter of Mula Khatri, who by 
family, was a Chona. When the day of his 
marriage drew near then Nanak’s father 
Kalu, together with his brethern set forth 
from Talwandi, came to Sultanpur, and 
theice, having formed the marriage party, 
in the year 1545, on the seventh of the 
bright half of the month Bhadon, went to 


Pakhoke Randhawa, and performed the 
marriage of Nanak. Having completed 
marriage Nanak went for some days to 
Talwandi; then when some days had passed 


having come from there to Sultanpur, he 
began to carry on the business of the store. 
Nanak, who always remained engaged in the 
worship of his Lord and performance of 
service to the good and holy, did not show 
muck affection to his wife. Ooae day, when 
his sister Nanki had admonished him much, 
he agreed to live with his wife. After a 
short time, io his thirty second year, a son 
was born in the house of Baba Nanak, and 
he was called Siri Chind. When Siri Chand 
was four and a half years old, then another 
son was conceived, This is the occurrence 
of one day: Nanak, from the desire of 
worshipping his Lord, went out and did not 
returno home for three days: on this being 
reported in the city, ia Nawab Daulat’s (mind) 
there arose this suspicion, that Nanak, 
having embezzled the money of the store, had 
gone away some where. When the ‘Nawab 
had spoken some severe words, about Nanak 
to Nankv’s brother-in-law, Jairam, then Nanak 
naving returned on the third day, rendered 
his accounts in full; showinga surplus of 
seven huadred and sixty rupees in the 
unts to the Nawab’s credit. 


acco- 


This sum he 


asked to be distributed to the good and 
holy, and from that very day, having left 
his family and the business, he became a 
free mau. The Nawab and other people 
admonished him much but he did not listen 
to what any one said; butfrom that day 
forth, he took up his abode in the jungle and 
grave yards, and seated there, commenced to 
sing the songs, full of the sorrow of separa- 
tion, whieh are written in the Granth~—Sahib. 
Then after three months, that child, which 
had been conceived, was born, and his rame 
was called Lakbmi Das. When Siri Chand 
was four and three qaarter years old, and 


Lakhmi Das a baby in arms, and Baba Nanak 
had turned devotee, then Nanak’s father-in 
law kept Siri Chand with himself, anc left 
Lakhmi Das, who was young, together with 
his mother, in Sultanpur, in the house of 
Jairam, who was Nanak’s brother-in-law. 
In the meanwhile, news reached Naaak’s 
father in Talwandi, that Nanak had turned 


fakir. Kalu, on hearing it, became very anxi- 
ovs, and calling Mardana the Dum, whc was 
the Mirasi (drummer) of the family said to 
him: “Do thou go and bring the neys of 
Nanak from Sultanpur”. When, Mardana 
came to Nanak, on seeing his fakir-like state 
he commenced to say: “O Nanak what 
disguise is this thou hast assumed? And 
what advantage is there, in 
family, and becoming a fakir?” Nanak said 
to him: “that house is false, but this sbode 
to which I have attained is true; but ome, 
I have for a long-time desired thee, do thou 
remain with mz.” Mourdana at first refused 
to remain with him, but afterwards bf his 
own accord, accepting hunger and naked- 
ness, he began to live with him. Nanak, 
having called that Bhai Bala, who was an 


leaving the 
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old servant, sent him to Talwandi saying 
“Də thou g)in place of Mardana, and give 
Lal Kalu 
having become a fakir”. Then Mardana and 
Buta Nanak gave utterence to songs in the 
worship of his Lord. Mardana, having set 
thos3 songs to music, used to play them on 
the rebec, and sing them. Seeing his new 


certain intelligence of Nanak 


customs and strange habits, all the neighbour- 
ing people began to call him a wanderer 
froc the When Mardana, a 
Mirzsi by caste, who was weak at heart, 
heard himself called a wanderer by his 
brethren, he became sorrowfal ; on which 
Narak said—“O Mardana do not thou be- 
come wavering. This is the custom of the 
word that those, who leave their ways, of 
life and follow the road of God, them they 
call mad and wanderers but there is nothing 
to 7aar, for we have no regard for them, and 


right road. 


hav2 sold ourselves in the name of God, 
who is Lord of all” Then Nanak, together 
with Mardana, having come to Emanawad, 
to the honse of Lala the carpenter, who was 
a very good holy man, lived there. When he 
had zetermined to remain there a while, then 
Marana went to Talwandi for some time 
At first, on hearing of 
Mahita Kalu—aad his 
about 


to visit his family, 
the words of Bala, 
brother Lala were 
Nanok; bat when 
furtaer full news of him, they became still 


much grieved 
Mardana gave them 


more distressed, and were greatly enraged at 
him. Mardina explained much to K»lu “O, 
Mahita, Nanak has not b2come a fakir, but a 
banker of bankers and a king of kings.” Bot 
Kalt, on hearing his words heaved many deep 
sigh: of regret. In the mean whi'e, Raibular, 
hear ag of this circumstance, that Mardana 


had zome from Nanak, called him to himself 
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and asked Nanak’s news. When Mardana 
had told him of his holy state, then the Rai, 
with much entreaty, said, “If thou wilt 
also obtain mea sight of him, I shall ever 
remain under a debt of gratitude to thee.” 
Mardana replied, “O Rai I have no con- 
trol over the fakir, but on my own part, 
I will show no remissness in taking you to 
him”. In the mean time, Mardana, according 
to his promise, set forth to return and taking 
Bhat Bala, who had arrived before him, 
came to the house of Lalo, the carpenter 
and, rejoining Nanak, told him the news of 
all being well at Talwandi. One day when 
they saw Nanak seated alone, Mardana, and 
Bala, joining their hands, petitioned, “O Guru 
Raibular is very anxious to obtain a sight of 
you, and if today you will go to Talwandi, 


then his desire will be fulfilled” Nanak, hav- 
ing agreed to their request, took his leave 


of Lalo, the carpenter, and departing thence, 
reached ‘T'alwandi, and, having arrived at the 
well of Bala, stopped there. Then Nanak’s 
household having heard of his coming, began 
to say “O Nanak what disguise is this thou 
hast assumed ? Behold we thy father and 
mother, uncle and other relations, seeing thee, 
are greatly distressed; does no pity arise 
in thee? Hearing this speech, Nanak gave 
utterance to this song in the Maru Rag :— 
“Call patient endurance my mother, 
contentment my father ; 


and 
call truth my uncle, 
for with these my heart has couquered its 
passions. Listen Lalu, to these good quali- 
ties, but as all people are bound iu chains, 
how can they tell what are good qualities ? 
Affection for God is my brother, and love of 
the true God is my son ; patience has become 
my daughter, andin such I am absorbed. For- 
bearance is my companion and prudence is my 
disciple, Call these my family, who always re- 
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Main with me; The one Supreme Being is my 
Lord, and He it is Who created me; If 
Nanak left Him and became attached to some 
one else, He would be put to paia.” 

THUS WE KNOW FROM THIS SONG HOW 
NANAK TURNED HIMSELF INTO A DEVOTEE. 


Wandering and Travelling of Guru Nanak 


Nanak would not agree to remain at home. 
His household exhorted him greatly, but 
Nanak would not listen to what auy one 
said and after a few dayz, made preparation 
Nanak’s uncle Lalu, said to him, 
“Tf thou art determined to wander about 
over the country, thea do thou take some 
money, and ride on horses, but it is not 
becoming for one like thee, to wander about 
like a fakir” Nanak then uttering this 
couplet, gave reply; “I will listen to the 
sastcas, make them my merchandise, and take 
about (for sale) the horses of truth; I will 
make good work my cash, aud will not— 
del.y this till to-morrow ; 


to returno. 


[ will go to 
God’s country, for there I shall obtain an 
abode of joy.” 


At last when Nanak began to depart, 
then the Rai said, “point me out some work 
(to do)? Nanak said nothing with his mouth, 
but by signs gave him to understand “Do you 
cause an unwalled tank to be dug here” the 
Rai, there and then, agreed (to do so), and 
Nanak, together with Bhai Bala and Mardana 
again came and lived in the house of the 
same Lalo, the carpenter, When fifteen days 
had passed there, then Nanak consulted with 
_Mardana and Bala, saying, “Come, let us 
traverse some distant country” upon which 
he, with those two prepared (todo so) In 
short when Nanak set out from there, he 
went to the country of Bangala, and in that 


7 
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country, visited various places of pilgrimage, 
and cities, and if is commonly reported that 
in that country, by reason of basing a stranger, 
he underwent much fatigue in many places. 
Whilst he travelled over Bangala, he saw 
many other countries and mountains also, 
which were in its neighbourhood. Moreover, 
as he formed friendships in those lands with 
many people, in some places he sang some of 
the songs, which are in the Granth; and at 
other places they visited, when Mardana the 
Mirasi, losing heart, became sad, Nanak used 
to give him advice and show him 
miracles, and thus gave him much comfort. 
Biba Nanak, always in company with those 
two, went also to Makka and Madina, and 
his discourses with the shrine attendants and 
priests at those places, are written in the 
book of the Zanam Sakhi. 
Nanak, making up his mind, returned from 
Makka to Sultanpur to see his Nanki, and 
having remained there a 


fome 


After a time 


while, departed 


(again) to travel in the mountains, and wan- 
dering about there, met with many good and 


holy men. Moreover, he there met with 
Gorakhinath Jogi and Baba Nanak went 
to many islands and harbours of the sea, and 
had a great fancy for visiting other countries, 
and that Mardana, the Mirasi, who always 
accompanied him, also died in a strange land 
in a city called Khurma near Kabul. Altho» 
ugh, by caste he was a Mirasi. i. e.a Musal- 
mar, still during his life-time he used to say 
“O Guaru do not bury me according to the 
Musalman rites, but burn me asa Hindu” 
Nanak although in his heart he had no lean- 
ing towards either Hindu or Mausalman 
still thought it right to burn 
Mardana according to what he had said, 
Then Baba Nanak, with Bala, went to Setu- 


customs, 
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bevd Rameswar, and there again me Gorakhi- 
neth Jogi. When he returned from there, 
he came to Achal which is near to the city 
of Matala; after attending a fair there, 
he again went back on arrival, having heard 
that his father Kalo, and Raibular, had 
Nanak, 
or his arrivalthere,; did not think it proper 


died; and his uncle Lalu was alive. 


to see any one; but taking only a son of 
Mardana Mirasi, named Sajada, with him, 
want to Multan. When he came to Talambha 
Thena Thug, who was seated disguiscd as a 
good and holy man, taking him to his house 
under the pretence of feeding him, imprisoned 
Scjada Mirasi who had gone to wander about 
the city, and said: “give me whateever thou 
hast,—otherwise thou shalt be killed” Nanak 
having obtained information of this, sent Bhai 
Bala to that deceitful one, and got Sajada 
released, and having gone to that imposter 
saint, shamed him much, saying, “O holy 
brother what is this you practice? But 
although people seeing thy disguised state, 
regard thee as a holy man, how will this 
remain hidden from that Supreme Being who 
knows the inward thoughts of every one”. 
In this way when he had admonished him 
much, and shamed him, that thug, falling at 
the feet of Nanak, petitioned “O true Guru 
Iam a great sinner, ard a wretched mav, 
but (listen to) my repentance I will never 
do such a thing again”. Nanak hearing this 
placed his hand on his head, saying: “God 
forgive thy sins” departed from there. Again 
wandering about, he came to that city 
Khurama and left Sajada there at the tomb 
of his father (while) he himself, with Bala 
went to Kandahar and on the road, he placed 
his hand on a certain spot, the name of 
which has therefore been called Punja Sahib ; 
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in short of his hand He there also went up 
a mountain. Reaching Kabul, he admonished 


many Musalamans and Hindus in the name 


of God, and afterwards met with a Jogi, 
Balgudai, on the mountain, which was known _ 
by his name. Departing from there he again” 
came to the house of the carpenter Lalo. 
There the wife of Hayat Kuan, Marijh 
Musalman, who formerly seeing the good- 
ness of Nanak, had believed in him, gave 
him his young daughter (in marriage) and 
from that date, her name was called Mate 
Manjoot. Then Nanak, having made her 
(married her) left her at Lalo’s 
house, and himself taking Bala with him, 
went to Kulchhotr for the fair of the eclipse 
of the Sun. There were u great many fakirs, 
assembled there, who on hearing Nanak’s | 
name and description becama very angry 
with him ; and looked on Nanak as a wande- 
rer from the right road ; 


his own 


kept their distance 
from him. Moreover, a Khatri, who was a 
Munghi, having gone to king Bahiram Khan 
Lodi, son of Sikandar Khan Lodi, reported 
secretly to him, “A Fakir named Nanak, who 
has come to the fair, regards neither, the, 
Vedas as his faith.” Bahiram Khan, baving 
called Nanak asked him, and becoming angry 
at his answers imprisoned him in his prison 
house, and caused Nanak and Bala to grind 
ata mill. When seven months had passed, 
at the battle of Panipat, Babar Ch Ugatta 
overcame Bahiram Khan Lodi, and the rule 
of Babar was established over the whole 
country. On the seventh day, Babar, hear- 
ing of Baba Nanak being imprisoned with- 
cut fault, let him go, and said, ‘Go, O Nanak y 
go wherever thou wilt’ Nanak together with 
Bala, came to Pakhoke, Randhawa, the 
village of his father-in law and blessing Jite 
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Randhawa, who was by caste a Jatt, in the 
name of God, made him his own disciple. 
Again after some days, he sent Jite and Bala 
to the house of Lalo, the carpenter saying 
~ Go and bring the daughter of Hayat Khan 
Manjh” And they both brought Mata Manjhot, 
when he gave her a place to put up in at the 
house of Jite. His first wife als-, who was 
known as Mata Chondi, taking, both her sons 
named Sirichand and Lakhmidas with her, 
came and lived with Baba Nanak whilst 
Nanak remained there. Many persons were 
blessed by hearing the name of God. One 
day Nanak, having given advice in the name 
of God, to a Jatt named Bura Randhawa made 
him happy; and Malo, the carpenter, a 
also received the blessing of 
worship from Nanak, and his friend Abara 
Khan, Pathan, who were also converted to 
the worship of God by Nanak. Mata Manjhot 
lived seven years with Nanak and died leav- 
ing two daughters. Again Baba Nanak tak- 
ing Bala with him went to the country of 


Musalman, 


Sindh, and there met with many people, ard 
gave utterance to some of his soags. 


Last Day of His Life :— 


When he returned from there, he came 
to Pak Pa‘an, which belonged to She:kh Fakir 





ITA 


and met a person named Bahiram, who was a 
very good and holy man; moreover, at aisg 
suggestion, Nanak gave utterance to the song 
of Asa, which 


song amongst the Sikhs, 


is a celebrated devotioral 
Then Baba Narak 
came and lived in Pakhoke, Randhawa, and 
Bhai Bala, who from old had remained w-tk 
him having received permission from hm, 
went to Talwandi. Dwelling there, he ecn- 
verted many people, moreover in that pleze, 
he also bestowed the Guruship on Guru Angad 
who is called the second king of this world. 
Then, wandering about, he left this world in 
the year 1596 B, B. i. e, 1539 A D. ataplacs 
called Kartarpur, which is now called the 
Dehra (Shrine) of Baba Nanak. On his 
death, the Hindus said: “this was our Guru 
we must burn his body” And the Musaln:ans 
calling him their spiritual guide, wished to 
bury him. Whilst, in this way, wuch di-pu- 
ting was going on, his body disappeared and 
could not be found in the clothes which had 
been put on his corpse. For this re:son 
there is no tombof his anywhere in the werld; 
but wherever there are many of his worsnip- 


pers, there, either kbarawan or likeness. or 
else some cloth or flag, is reverently put up. 
He was seventy years old at the time of kis 
death. 


THOMAS PAINE—LIFE AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
( 1737—1809 ) 


Dr. BINOD S. DAS 


The last half of the eighteenth century 
witnessed revolution in the mental horizon as 
weil as in the spheres of displomacy and techno- 
logy. Spectacular economic growth culmina- 
ting in world-wide colonial expansion opened 
up the vista of the age of reason, quickened 
the spirit of search for a new world, life and 
ideclogy. The philosophy of John Locke 
dominated the field, But Thomas Paine being 
a child of the age added a new chapter to the 
political philosophy which produced a deep 
impression on the trend of political revolutions 
of the period. 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford in 
England on January 23, 1737. At the age of 
thirzeen he was taken from school to be taught 
the trade of stay making. But very soon he 
became anf employee of the excise department 
and published in 1772 his first 
entitled “Case of the Officers of Excise”? to 
ventilate grievances of his colleagues before the 
parliament. In 1774 he was driven out of 
office and thus he lost faith on the government 
headed by a constitutional monarch. 

But his first contact with Benjamin Franklin, 
the then official representative in London of 
the American colonies turned him towards the 
citadel of the revolutionaries in America. 
Benjamin could perceive fire in the eyes of this 
destitute youngman. In 1774 he came to 
Philadelphia with his introductory letter and 
took up pen as his weapon to fight against 
colonialism and oppression as an editor of the 
Pennsylvania magazine. 

It was the cause fof -A merican indepen- 
dence that made him an author. In 1775 he 


pamphlet. 


published his first book entitled ‘African 
slavery in America’? in which he protested 
against the system of African slavery in 
America. He said “With what consistency or 
decency they complain so loudly of attempts 
to enslave them, while they hold so many 
hundred thousands in slavery.” His belief in 
human liberty gradually gained a firm and 
concrete conviction. 


Very soon he identified himself with the 
Americans. The critical situation there turned 
him to be a rebel. In 1775 in his article 
entitled ‘A serious thought’ he supported the 
American war of independence and fought in 
the clash at Lexington. But England showed 
an uncompromising attitude towards the 
colonialists and in his ‘Speech from the Throne’ 
George III threatened the rebels with dire 
consequences if they continued to be disloyal. 
Thomas Paine at this critical juncture brought 
all tangled revolutionary impulses to a head 
and sent then moving in the direction of 
independence. He wrote a thin book entitled 
‘Common Sense’ which immediately reached 
the whole American public. He pointed out 
the folly of a strong, self-reliant people taking 
orders from a nation across the sea. He 
criticised the British system of government and | 
said ‘to the evil of monarchy we have added 
that of hereditary succession.” The book was 
not a research treatise on political philosophy 
but it gave a new directiori to the then freedom 
movements, The age of reconciliation was 
over and the phase for fearless fight 
commenced. He encouraged the Americans 
to fight out and break away from political and 
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He gave the idea for the 
and for the 
forming of a new constitution. The book 
popularised him in America. From 1774 to 
1787 he served America in different capacities 
- as a soldier and as a responsible officer in the 
foreign department. He was the founder of 
the Bank of north America. From Pennsylvania 
University in 1780 he took his M.A. degree and 
went to France to implore active assitance of 
France against England. In this period he 
published many articles by which he wanted 
to boost up the morale of the Americans. In 
his Crisis Papers he declared, ; “These are the 
times that try men’s souls ... Tyranny like hell, 
is not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation wtih us that the harder the conflict, 
the more glorious the triumph.” 


colonial lords. 
declaration of independence 


His life in France since 1787 opened up 
another chapter in his life and convictions. 
He came here with his newly invented models 
of iron? bridge and tallow candles. But very 
soon he was drawn instinctively to the main 
currents of the French Revolution. Here he 
first came in contact with Jefferson. The 
growth of radical movement in France leading 
to the reign of terror and execution of the 
monarch with his family horrified the loyal 
British sentiment. Burke in his famous book 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790)? denounced the French rejection of the 
monarchical institutions and values. 


Thomas Paine answered in his 
Rights -of Man in two volume. The 
first volume was dedicated to George 


Washington in which he defended the excesses 
of the revolutionary upsurges. He said, “But 
from such opposition the French Revolution, 
instead of suffering receives homage...It has 
nothing to dread from attacks; truth has 
given it an establishment, and time will record 
it with a name as lasting as his own,’ In this 
book he unleashed his attacks against monarchy 
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and defended the representative governmen: 
which would uphold the fundamental rights of 
all human beings. He prepared the mental 
plan for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Being accused of treason against monarchy in 
June, 1792 he fled away from England and 
was elected a member of the National Conven- 
tion from Calais in France. i 


Since 1793 the fate again turned against 
him. During the revolutionary phase of the 
Reign of Terror he was imprisoned in 
Luxemburg prison and by a lucky chance he 
escaped from being guillotined. He believed 
that the American President would rescue him 
from the French jail. But Morris, the then 
American representative in France polluted 
the ears ofthe President against Paine. After 
his retirement James Monroe coming in France 
was disposed to give Paine every aid within 
his power with the result that Paine was set 
free after 10 months of health breaking torture 
in the French confinement. After his release 
he completed the second part of his Age of 
Reason but his health was shattered and he 
never recovered it in the rest of his life. 


In 1795 he returned to the National 
Convention but soon he had to lose touch with 
the Convention as it rejected his proposal for 
the equal right of franchise for all. The last 
years of his life was pathetic. In 1796 he wrote 
his Letter to the President which made him 
unpopular in America. In this. pamphlet he 
denounced the President vehemently which 
exceeded all sense of decency. But love of 
America was an inseparable part of Paine’s 
existence. It was so deeply seated in his nature 
that it might be defined as a form of mysticism. 
He felt that his nation, the United States and 
its people, were destined to be the guiding 
stars of mankind, and that America would 
free the whole world of despotism and cruelty. 
In 1802 he was allowed to return to the United 
States under the recommendations of President 


Jefierson. But he had already lost his popu- 
lariry. He entered into a literary duel with 
Jares Cheetham, the editor of American Citizen 
whc afterwards wrote a damaging biography 
of aine. He died in 1809. In 1819 William 
Corbett brought away his coffin to England. 

«Abbe Sieyes embodied the spirit and philo- 
sophy of revolutionary France and Condorcet 
exhrbited. the qualifying influence of the 
American ideas. But a very remarkable blend 
of the two systems could be formed in the 
worxss of Thomas Paine. He had been 
portrayed as primarily a pamphleteer rather 
thar a detached and systematic philosopher. 
A summary view of some leading aspects of 
Paire’s political philosophy could be deducted 
from his writings. 


The sumum bonum of his political philo- 
sopry was the rights of man. He had a mystic 
conviction on the equality and sovereignty of 
all tuman beings of the world. Following from 
this he denounced monarchy, noblity and all 
such incidents of hereditary government. At 
the ~ery basis of his positive doctrine he put a 
distinction between society and the state or the 
government. To him the rights of man 
inevitably suggest the limitations of the 
government and thus he exhibited clearly the 
inflzence of the laissez-faire doctrine, Paine’s 
classification of governments was reminiscent of 
Mortesquieu and Rousseau, He was a repub- 
can and as such non-monarchic. He preferred 
representative form of government where all 
the seople would enjoy equal franchise right. 
He championed the excellence of American 
wriien constitution. Constitution was to him 
an embodiment of higher laws which would 
safeguard human liberty and equality against 
all arbitrary infringement of the executive of 
the zovernments of the society. 


Burke’s vague and mystic conceptions based 
upoa the English constitution excite Paine’s 
utmost irreverence. He had lastly a clear 
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vision on the conception of law. Obviously 


influenced by the idea of Rousseau he pointed 
out that by no means all the enactments of a 
legislature are entitled to the name and 
character of law. “All laws” he said, “are acts, 
but all acts are not laws.” Laws are legislative - 
enactments with universal application as 
distinct from business contract or negotiations 
of the government with other party. This very 
useful distinction Paine employed in setting 
forth his own particular views as to the then 
troublesome affairs in America of the finances 
and the paper-money. 

On the contributions of Paine to the 
political philosophy a student of Paine’s 
political theories views that he was an agitator 
rather than a philosopher. He was also 
described as the ‘great commoner of mankind, 
founder of the republic of the world and 
emancipator of the human mind and thought.’ 
Paine’s contributions to the higher criticism of 
the Bible was distinctly influenced by Locke or 
Rousseau. But his doctrinaire ‘efforts which 
include most of his religious writings and his 
practical contributions to the science of politics 
definitely classed as the ‘founder of the 
republic of the world’. 


The main feature of his life and work was 
that Paine was an internationalist in an age 
which witnessed the emergence of the idea of 
national sovereignty and solidarity. ‘He was 
no acutely class-conscious proletarian with a 
specific economic program for the remedy 
of all human ills? But as a successor to 
English Quakerism he visualised the leaven of 
liberty at work in America and selected Ame- 
rica as the centre of his works and writings. 
Like many men of his days he had a great 
confidence in the power of abstract ideas on 
individual liberty and rights and believed in 
the self-governing capacity of the great masses 
of the people, a thought which was ascribed 
to the Jeffersonian democracy. 
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This firm conviction in the fundamental 
human rights to liberty prompted him to get 
above or beyond the ideas of state and the 
government. As a true child of the eighteenth 
century and following Locke and Rousseau 
he found his subject not in the state but in 
man. And his ideas on the equality of man 
is based upon what he calls ‘the unity of 
man’ by which he means “‘that men are all of 
one degree.” He believed man equal in the 
spiritual sense, not in terms of any economic 
man, or in terms of physical unity. 

To Thomas Paine state and government 
Originated out of human wickedness while 
society or nation or the people was the final 
process of man’s unity. Here Thomas Paine’s 
doctrine differed from the deification of the 
state with which the modern mind is associa- 
ted. He championed the cause of represen- 
tative government while he uttered ‘the 
strength and permanent security of a 
government is in proportion to the number 
of people supporting it.” 

Paine’s doctrine of the nature of a contri- 
bution and constitutional laws was that they 
were the instructions from the general body 
of the population to the government. He 
said, “A constitution is a thing antecedent to 
government and a government is only the 
creature of the constitution.“ This led to 


the emergence of the American doctrine that 
a law against the constitution is void. Paine 
believed in the separation of power ir the 
government but the main functions of the 
government were mainly executive and 
legislative while judiciary was the helping 
hand of the executive. But necessari.y a 
question comes to the mind: “How could 
the balance be maintained between the three 
organs of the government ?” Paine answ red, 
‘A constitution, in defining the limits of 
power, together with the principles which the 
legislature is bound to obey, has already 
provided a most powerful and trust-worthy 
check upon any abuses of power.” Thas to 
him constitution is the only safeguard against 
all hereditary principles, unequal rights az ising 
from the theory of primogeniture and all 


despotic and tyrannical encroachmerts of 
the absolute executive. 


Thomas Paine had accomplished more for 
human freedom, for the abolition of physical 
and mental slavery and for the brotherhcod of 
mankind, than any other American then |.ving. 
But he met a tragic death, unsung, unhoaored 
and unnoticed. His ill-wishers, however, zould 
not destroy his work or prevent his fame. 
His philosophy and life were the sourzes of 
inspiration to the generations of the p-zoples 
of the world who live and fight for liberty 
and equality of all human beings. 


ae ew 
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SIBNATH BANERJEE 


(3) 


To anderstand Afghanistan properly in that 
critical period, it is essential to know a little 
about the immediate past of that country and 


about Ameer Amanullah himself. So I am 
digressing a little for that purpose. 
Prince Amanulla was the third son of 


Ameer Habibulla and he had absolutely no 
chance of becoming the Ameer. His uncle 
was the first claimant and then his two elder 
brotzers. Amanulla’s chance, if any, was the 
fourta, But when Ameer Habibulla was shot 
deac.-at dead of night in 1919 at Jalalabad, 
the vinter Capital of Afghanistan, his brother, 
Nase-ulla who was with him promptly 
declared himself as the Ameer, with the 
connivance of the two elder brothers of 
Amanaulla. Ameer Habibulla, was very pro- 
Britis. and also a great debauch and not 
many tears were shed for him. Prince 
Amacullah, son of the favourite queen of 
Amex Habibullah, was the Governor of 
Kabul, during the absence of the Ameer in 
Jalalabad. It was usual He was a democrat 
and znt-British and monogamous. He had 
many other qualities for which he was loved 
by th: people, both Mus! ms, Hindus and 
Sikhs, the citizens of Afghanisthan. He was 
friendty with Indian Revolutioneries who had 
taken shelter in Kabul under the leader-ship 
of Maulana Obeidulla Sindhi of Deobandh. 

As Governor of Kabul, Prince Amanullah 
had control of the Army and what was more 
important also of the Treasury. It was a 


golden opportunity for him to make a bid for 
the throne, which he did successfully. 


After consulting and sounding the Army 
Chiefs and his intimate friends Prince 
Amanulla declared with drawn sword that he 
would not rest unless (1) he avenged the 
assassination of his father and (2) made 
Afghanistan free from British Rule, 


He ordered the Army to march on 
Jalalabad, where his uncle had declared 
himself as the Ameer. But before actually 
starting the march, he declared that the pay 
of the soldiers would immediately be raised 
from Rs. 12/- to 20/- Kabuli. After this, the 
solid support of the Army was more than 
assured, 


Actually lis army did not have to march 
on Jalalabad. On hearing that the pay of the 
soldiers had been almost doubled and all 
arrears were paid by Amanulla, the Afghan 
soldiers at Jalalabad revolted against the new 
Ameer and made him and the two elder 
brothers of Amanulla, prisoners and handed 
them over to Prince Amanullah, who alleged 
that his uncle and two elder brothers might 
be co-conspirators in the murder of his father 
Ameer Habibulla, The eldest brother, 
Inayetulla declared that he was a religious 
man and renounced publicly all claims to the 
throne and was released; but prince 
Amanullah’s uncle Nasarulla and elder brother 
had to pay a high price for their adventure. 


Fait 
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Thus Prince Amanulla became Ameer 
Amanulla of Afghanistan by dint of his luck 


and pluck. 


Third Afghan War 


But Ameer Amanulla had declared also 
that he would not rest till Afghanistan was 
freed from British Rule and he started a war 
against the British. This is the Third Afghan 
War and Afghanistan did get her independence 
again by Amanulla’s luck and pluck, helped 
by the world political situation, The Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917 and the upheaval in the 
whole of the Middle East due to dismember-~ 
ment of Turkish Khilafat, India specially 
was boiling after the cold blooded massacre 
in Jaliwanwala Bagh at Amritsar in 1919. 

In the Afghan war started in 1841 the 
British Indian Army which entered into 
Afghanistan was cut off, ambushed and was 
completely annihilated. Only one man esca- 
ped back to India to tell the horrid tale. It 
was achieved mostly by the Pathan guerrilas 
who are well versed in guerrila war-fare. 
They are good shots and need only some 
bread and dried their bags, and 
rifles on their shoulders to fight. They them- 


fruit in 


selves make the rifles and eartridges in their 


villages. While the regular Afghan Army 
continued to retreat, the British Army which 
followed was cut off and then surrounded and 
annihilated, 

As a revenge and also to regain their pres- 
tige, the second Afghan war was started in1878. 
The British Army reached Kabul and occupied 
it without much resistance. After destroying 
Kabul city by fire the British Army quickly 
returned to India, without waiting there long. 
The suzerainty of the British was re-established 
The Afghan Govt. was completely free in ali 
internal affairs, only in foreign relations, they 
were under the British Viceroy in India and 
through him to the British Crown. Ameer 
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Amanulla wanted to do away with tbis fetzer 
and gallantly and courageously attacked “he 
British outposts. Nadir Khan, the Commancer- 
in-Chief of the Afghan Army, penetrated into 
India at several points and his remarkable 
achievement was the siege and capture of he 
Fort at Thal. It is midway between Peshavar 
and Quetta, the two strong bastions of he 
British in India inthe North West Front er. 
It was by direct assault. This was also greatly 
helped by the guerrilla warfare of the irregu- 
lar Pathan soldiers. 


The British were soon on the offensive and 
the army from Peshawar marched from Jamrud 
Fort, crossed through the Khyber pass and 
occupied Docca a frontier town. The regular 
Afghan Army offered little resistance and 
retreated before the advancing British army, 
but the British did not dare go beyond Doca, 
remembering the awful experience of the Ist 
Afghan War. They mounted long range guns 
on the hills of Docca and bombarded the 
retreating Afghan Army. The result was com- 
plete demoralisation of Afghan regular arny, 
who thought direct resistance to the Bricish 
was useless and they themselves  locted 
Jalalabad (instead of allowing the British A-my 
to loot it) but did not go to their villages and 
prepared themselves for guerrila war. Taey 
knew the terrain very well and could take 
cover easily behind the big boulders and go on 
firing on the British Army. Ameer Amantlla, 
made a bold stand and showed much perscnal 
courage when the British war planes hovered 
over the cities of Afghanistan, specially cver 
Kabul for the purpose of reconnoitering. He 
would go out in the open and himself stoot 
at the war planes, to instill and insoire 
courage among the Afghans. Without any 
anti-air-craft guns, simply with rifles the 
Afghans brought down three war planes near 
Kabul, which were prominently displayed. 
This gave the Afghans much confidence. He 
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introduced field telephone system in the 
forward army positions and thus improved 
much the efficiency and coordination of the 
regular army. One Bengalee Muslim Officer, 
named Colonel Azizulla introduced this inno- 
vaticn of field telephone system in the Afghan 
army which was much appreciated by the 
Army and specially by the Ameer himself- 

The ‘Thal’ area was the strongest front 
held by General Nadir Khan, Comander-in- 
Chief of the Afghan army. The British had 
to kesp a huge army in that area to contain 
General Nadir Khan, should he attack Quetta 
or Feshawar. But neither side was prepared 
to make any further forward move without 
adequate preparations. 


Russian Revolution 


In the mean time Lenin, the leader of 
Soviet Russia was the first to give recognition 
to Ameer Amanulla, as the independent Ameer 
of Afghanistan. It was very cheering to the 
Afghans and alarming to the British. For 
centuries, Russia and Britain, the Bear and 
the Lion, had been coveting to get control of 
Afghanistan. So long Britain, with India, as a 
strong base, dominated and now was the great 
chance for Russia to butt in. 

The situation in India was also most 
alarming for the British at that time. After 
the cold-blooded massacre of over a thousand 
peacezul unarmed people, men, women and 
children at Jalianwala Bagh in April 1919, the 
resistence to British rule by Indians, under the 

leadership of Mahatma Gandhi rose to an 
unpr=cedented pitch. It spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, like a 
forest fire. 

The Muslims were specially aggrieved, as 
the =xtensive Khilafat Empire, based on 
Consiantinople, was dismembered and only 

the small Turkish territory was left to the 
Khilafat in Turkey. It was a punishment for 
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joining the Axis Powers in the Ist World War. 
The Khilafat or the power of the Khilafat, 
was practically taken away. This had cauzed 
great resentment throughout the whole Muslim 
world, specially in India. This was given 
very prominent expression, by the Ali 
Brothers. Wrong done to India and to the 
Khilafat of Turkey were made a common 
ground for anti-British activities. Mahatma 
Gandhi himself took the leadership of both 
movements, rolled into one. 

So long the imperial policy of Britain was 
to divide and rule, divide the Hindus and 
Muslims, by bestowing favour alternatively to 
the two Communities. But now both combined 
against the British, and British Government 
was in dismay when the Afghan Government 
started the war of independence. 

The situation was very grave and the 
whole continent, the base and bastion of 
British empire, where the Sun never set, was 
about to be in conflagration, and the Bolshevik 
wave could engulf the whole of the Middle- 
East, including India and Afghanistan. The 
British being seasoned and well experienced 
diplomats, foresaw the great danger and the 
then Viceroy, swallowed his pride stooped low 
and started a policy of conciliation. The 
result was a ‘‘cease fire” first and then long 
talks for a treaty started, accepting fully 
the independence of Afghanistan. 


So, by virtue of the world situation, 
specially in Russia and India, Afghanistan. got 
her independence. Britain calculated that 
when the storm blew over she would then 
recapture influence in Afghanistan with silver 
bullets. They did succeed for sometime but 
India herself became independent and so the 
control of Afghanistan lost all its importance 
to Britain. 

But it must be freely acknowledged that 
young Ameer Amanulla played his cards 
exceedingly well and achieved his objective of 
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independence of Afghanistan. The popularity 
of Ameer Amanullah naturally went up sky- 
high. It should, however, he added that he 
‘won the hearts of the Afghans, long before he 
won the throne, 

But he had a very difficult task before him: 
He had very little experience himself ofrunning 
any government, he had very few trustworthy 
officers with real experience, there were the 
court intrigues and the most important 
problem was of finance. He wanted to 
reorganise and modernise every department of 
government, he had to send competent 
ambassadors and personnel for the embassies 
in about 30/40 different advauced countries, 
which recognised Afghanistan as an indepen- 
dent country. She had no Railways and not 
even much of motorable roads. 
the camel or mule age. 

It was said that both Britain and Russia, 
had planned to build railways across Afghani- 
stan and both had Ry materials stored in 
Bukhara and Termej by Russians and at 
Quetta and Peshawar, by the British, enough 
to build railways accross Afghanistan in a few 
weeks time. But Afghanistan, sensing danger 
of occupation, by either Great Power (Russia 


She was in 


and Britain) very wisely refused such permi- 


ssion to both, Ameer Amanullah had actually 
started constructing a small railway from 
Kabul north wards on his own. It reached 
only up to Darul Aman, the new modern 
capital of Afghanistan, he had started cons- 
tructing in hisown name. Asill luck would 
have it, neither of the two proceeded much 
further, by the time he was dethroned by 
Bacca-e-Saquao, son of a Visthiwala. 


Education 


I was myself lucky that he wanted to re- 
organise the eductional system and decided 
to take professors from India. 
the chosen and lucky few. 


I was one of 
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The medium of education in primary and 
secondary stages, was Persian and for higher 
education the medium was English, as lonz as 
the British domination continued. Even efter 
independence, when we were recruited in the 
Afghan Educational Service, English eculd 
not be discarded altogether, though cons:ant 
and persistent efforts were made to introcuce 
Persian more and more in higher education, 
The dearth of text books in Persian was agreat 
handicap. Attempts to get books were mace in 
Persia, where the state language is Persian, 
but not with much success, as Persia herself 
was backward and had to get higher ecuca- 
tion through English or French. 


But, though the over-whelming majoriry of 
the people of Afghanistan speak Pusta or 
Paktun, there was very little arrangement to 
teachin Pustu. Persian was the languaye of 
the royal family and the town elite, and the 
state offices worked through Persian ani so 
practieally all education was in Persian. 


This anomaly was pointed out forcikly to 
Ameer Amanulla, by no lessa persor than 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan (Badsha Fhan) 
when he had gone to Kabul, in connection 
with Hijrat movement. Badsha Khan’s own 
mother-tongue is Pustu and he is keen on it. 
He was pained to see that though about 90% 
spoke Pustu, it was not taught in sc.ools. 
No books were printed and published in 
Pustu, and in fact there was no alphabet for 
Pustu. Badsha Khan had been attempting to 
create a state of Pakhtunistan of abcut 10 
million people speaking Pustu in that area. 


However, the. advice of Badsha Khan was 
taken very much to heart by Ameer Amanulla 
and he evolved an alphabet Pustu, 
following Arabic and Persian Alphabets and 
getting primary school books in Pustu. When 
we were there Ameer Amanulla, wa3 very 
keen on people learning Pastu. He aimself 


for 


-learnt to speak it well and wasa great patron 


3 
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of Pustu. All the war-like Pathan tribes, who 
were the best guerrilla fighters all had Pustu 
as mother tongue and it was essential for 
Arceer Amanulla to win their confidence and 
allegiance, for the defence of Afghanistan 
aguinst Russia, Britain, or China or any other 
Country, that may cast their designing eyes on 
Afgnanistan. I had started learning Persian 
anc. made good progress in it and can still 
carry on simple conversation in Persian, 
thceagh I lived in Afghanistan only 8 months 
anc had left that country more than 40 years 
agc. Itisone ofthe sweetest languages and 
easy to learn. I had my plan to learn Pustu 
as well. But unfortunately I left Kabul for 
Moscow after about 8 months stay and I had 
no =pportunity to learn Pustu, which I have 
bee= regretting since then, more specially 
of 
Pak=toonistan, under the inspiring influence 
of Pzdsha Khan. 


when I became an ardent supporter 


Babar Garden 


- have already stated that I had taken full 
advantage of Ramjan Holidays to (1) learn 
Persian and (2) to see the city and suburbs of 
Kakal.. The first thing that stirred my 
imagination was the tomb of Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal Empire in India and 
the Middle East, including Afghanistan. 
Frarzly speaking the tomb of Babar was very 
very disappointing indeed. It is situated 
abou: 3/4 kilometres to the north’of Kabul, in 
the valley of the Kabul River and on the 
slopes of the mountain, protecting Kabul from 
invas:on from the northern hordes, of whom 
Babar himsclf was one, | 

Izdia is full of majestic Mughal structures ; 
Delh: Agra Forts, Sekandara, Jumma Masjid, 
not o speak of the world famous “Taj”, the 
seventh wonder of the World, which has been 
described by Biswa Kabi Rabindranath as 
‘Tears in Marble”. So, one would naturally 
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expect a tolerably good structure on the tomb 
of Babar, the founder of the Mughal dynasty, 
which ruled over India for two centuries. 

Jahanara, the poetic daughter of Sajahan, 
was against building majestic structures on 
tombs, I have not heard of any such desire 
expressed by Babar. But Babar’s tomb isa 
very simple white marble structure, with 
practically no stone engraving or embellish- 
ments, covered by a small simple Makbara, 
standing on a few pillars, with wide open 
sides. 


However, the spacious and well kept 
garden round it, full of apples, pomegranates, 
grapes etc. lends a charm to the whole 
landscape. There is a small spring coming 
out of the nearby mountain and watering the 
garden and flowing by right under the tomb 
of Babar. Babar was a heavy drinker, but 
before he started the invasion of Kabul and 
Delhi he had given up drink for life. A 
friend remarked jokingly that Babar had 
unquenchable thirst for wine and at least after 
death he is getting enough of spring water 


‘to quench his endless thirst. 


One becomes a little philosophic, when 
one stands before the tomb of such a mighty 
warrior, general and empire builder. How he 
observed the irrestible charge of the Armoured 
Indian Elephants and invented the iron pike 
balls to thwart the elephant charge, how he 
used the cannons for the first time in Indian 
war with devastating effect and defeated his 
opponents, are stories heard from people and 
also read in books. All these also remind one 
of the eternal truth “Paths of glory lead but 
to the grave’. But what a ridiculous grave! 
When I went to the grave in 1963, after 40 
years, on my way back from Moscow I was glad 
to see some improvement. The broken white 
marble stone slabs were repaired or replaced 
and the Makbara or the shade over the tomb, 
repaired and white washed ; gave a better 
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impression of its up-keep, than I had seen in 
1922. Even in 1963 it was a very poor show. 

In 1922, I had found one Indian Muslim 
leader, half interned in a quarter in Babar 
Garden compound. I forget his name, but he 
was a graduate, a polished gentleman, well 
dressed, clean shaven with very amiable 
manners. He did not apparently pull on well 
with Ameer Amanulla. I was a free lance and 
went to him and had friendly tea and chat 
with him, but I was later on warned not to 
mix with him for various reasons, 


Ameer Amanulla in Disguise 


After the month of Ramjan, a reception 
was organised in Babar Garden on the 
occasion of Id festival Many people were 
invited, including the Professors of Habibia 
and the reception was organised in a spacious 
hall in the garden,’ but it:was also an open-air 
reception. Naturally, every one expected to 
meet Ameer Amanulla. But he was to be 
found no where. The function was for 
practically the whole day and people in their 
most georgious, colourful dresses came to the 
garden of Baber, but as the day advanced 
people were becoming rather anxious as they 
did not find the Ameer. There were mutual 
salulations and embraces in the Muslim style 
and merry making. Tea and snacks were 
served freely from several booths. But what 
they most wanted was to exchange salulations 
with the Ameer himself. At noon, the Ameer 
stood on a platform and wished ‘Id Mobark’ 
to all on a mike. He had been there all the 
time, from the beginning of the function, but 
was in disguise, in a typical military khadi 
uniform, with sword, belt of cartridges and a 
turban on his head. He had only turned 
the end of the turban on his face, also in 
typical Pathan style. He had said earlier 
ta many “Id Mabark”’ also Jurastin, Bakhair, 
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Astin, and other traditional Persian greetings 
to many, but in a subdued voice and alsc 
embraced many in (he traditional Persian or 
Muslim style. He recognized them but left 
them guessing about who this amiable 
military officer could be. Many asked him, 
thinking him to be a body+guard of Amees 
Amanulla, where the Ameer was and why he 
was late. Ameer’s reply was that Ameer 
Amanulla, has been there since early morning 
when the function started. When he took 
the end of the turban from his face, they all 
recognized him and found that they had 
exchanged salutation and embraces with him 
without knowing who he was. It was a chil- 
dish prank, but when he disclosed himself, 
the whole audience greeted him with hearty 
cheers of joy. 

If any one recognized him, and there were 
not many; he would with a twinkle in his eye, 
forbid him to disclose, to any one else, who 
he was. 

It] was indeed a pleasant though strange Id 
Mobarak from Ameer Amanulla. 


Bage-bala 


It wasa palace or garden house of some 
Ameer or Omraha (member of the nobility) 
and turned into a Museum. Bows and arrows 
spears, country-made guns of different sizes 
and patterns, idols of Gods and Goddesses of 
Kafirstan captured from them, were also kept 
there. We had gone there for a picnic with 
the students, who were enjoying all kinds of 
sports freely. One Muslim student, who was 
one of my favourite ones, was standing on a 
wooden image of a supposed god and enjoying 
it. I happened to go there and see it, and 
though a convinced atheist for years, the sight 
upset me for a split second. The student, 
knowing me to be a Hindu (and naturally an 
idolator) felt ashamed and apologised to me. 
I explained that I had no faith in idols and 
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as such he need not worry at all, but I poin- 
ted out, that if every one started doing what 
ke was doing, soon all the wooden idols or 


images would be broken or deformed and the © 


object of keeping them in the Museum, for 
people to see would be defeated. The boy 
was satisfied and so was myself. Once some 
one had challenged me, that I claimed to be 
not idolatrous, even an atheist; could I kick 
animageof Kali or any other God or Goddess ? 
I replied, I could surely, but I would not do 
it in the presence of others who were believers 
and offend them deliberately. But I may 
confess, I have never done so, even when no 
one was present. Was it superstition ? 


Machine Khana 


In Kabul there was a small Arms Factory 
belonging to the State. I was keen to see it, 
in accordance with my plan to send arms to 
India from Kabul. I wanted to find out for 
myself what kind of Arms the Kabulis manu- 
factured. Ofcourse, revolvers, pistols, guns, 
etc. were sold in the markets and shops, almost 
jest as potatos and brinjals in this country. 
They were mostly made in Kabul, but arms 
of British, German, French and Russian 
makes were also available in the open market. 

The Machine Khana or the Factory I went 
tc see manufactured rifles, revolvers, even 
sall canons and their ammunition and bombs, 
head grenades etc. They used electric power 
in lathes, drilling and turning machines, but 
smithy etc. were of the old primitive type 
using airblowers only, worked by hand. 


I had seen the Arms Factory in Dum Dum 
before and the Machine Khana, in Kabul was 
naiurally very small in comparison. But for 
sezing the Factory in Dum Dum, I had the 
greatest difficulty in getting permission and 
then also could see only the inside of the 
ccempound, but not inside the shops, where 

arms and munitions were manufactured inclu- 
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ding Dum Dum bullets for use against the in- 
trepid Pathans. Herein Kabul, there was no 
difficulty at all. I went with my two special 
students under my charge. They introduced me 
to the Manager as their professor of science- 
in Habibia. The Manager felt almost honoured ~ 
and gave me V.I.P. treatment. He spoke 
Urdu well and also a little English and I 
could speak with him without difficulty. He 
had worked for some time in some factory in 
Lahore. 

There were about 200 workers, about half 
of them unskilled and the others were semi 
skilled and skilled.’ They mossly entered as 
unskilled and. gradually acquired skill which 
they did rather quickly, in months as they 
were keen to learn and not in years as is usual 
in India. There are many small machine f 
khanas, privately owned by the Khans of 
different sects, in different parts of Afghanistan 
and there was keen competition amongst them 
to produce better arms. 


Wages and Kabul Rupee 


Wages varied from half a Kabul Rupee for 
the unskilled, rising up to three rupees Kabuli, 
as they acquired skill. One Kabuli rupee was 
equal to two thirds of an Indian Rupee, 

The Kabuli rupee was not minted with 
alloy. It consisted of pure silver and was 
soft and without proper shape or form. It 
had a Seal of Afghan Government on it, but 
it could hardly be seen intact, as the soft lump 
of silver, called a rupee, took all kinds of 
shapes under pressure, There was a decimal 
system and 100 copper paise made a rupee. 
So, Kabul was ahead of India in introducing 
decimal system in coinage. A silver rupee, 
was equivalent to a British Shilling. There? 
were Gold coins also but used rather rarely. 
I bought a gold Kabuli Mohar for about 
20 rupees Kabuli, as a souvenir, but it was 
stolen in Kabul itself, 
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Jubbal Siraj 


The word means, a garden of flowers and 
t was really so. It is about 30 kilometers 
rom Kabul. There is a small water fall there, 
. which is rather rare in Afghanistan. But, 
luckily enough the British had constructed a 
small hydro electric station there which 
supplied electricity to Kabul. I had seen 
aydro-electric stations before ahd so my 
interest ia it was keen. But it was more so, 
as the Head of the station was Colonel 
Azizulla, a Bengalee, who had gone there 
with the British Army, but married a Pathan 
girl and settled there. 

On Friday, which was a holiday, along 
with some other professors and my two 
special students, I went to Jubbal Siraj and 

had a nice outing for the best part of the day. 
The Colonel, our 
to us, 


host, was all attention 
showed us round, gave us a 
delicious lunch and we came back in the 
evening, after thorougly enjoying the day and 
also learning, some thing about the Hydro- 
electric project. They had plans for bigger 
expansion of the project, but for want of funds 
could not give effect to it. Maqbul Huq, my 
_ companion from Peshawar onwards, managed 
"to get a job in the Hydro-electric project in 
Jubbal Siraj under Colonel Azizulla. I almost 
envied him, but my consolation was that I 
would get the most covetable employment for 
me under Dr. Hafiz in the High Explosive 
Factory to be started soon, which would be 
most helpful for India’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. Thatisa later story. Col. Azizulla 
could not speak Bengali for want of practice 
but could understand it well. It was nice to 
+ speak in Bengali at least, if not hear Bengali in 
reply in distant Kabul. 


Babies.in Bondage 


In his house, I saw how the babies are 
reared up in Kabul. We were introduced to 
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his children (but not to his wife, who observed 
strict purdah ) and they were healthy nics 
children, speaking Persian only and also a 
little Pustu and also English, but no Bengal. 
When the youngest was brought I was quire 
amazed. The baby was a few weeks old and 
was well dressed but was tied tightly with 
soft silken rope to a wooden plank. There 
was a hole in the middle of the plank through 
which the urine and stool could pass. We 
were told, that for severel months, the chid 
was tied like that, except while giving bata, 
which happened rarely.. This is to keep tke 
back bone straight and strong and keep tie 
child healthy. The hands and the feet we-e 
free to move. The typical and traditional 
Pathan way of rearing up children, I was told. 
This system prevailed among all vhe Pathen 
tribes. 

It reminded me of the old Spartan syster. 
The child, after birth, used to be taken tc a 
hill and left there ( must be under guard ) for 
three days and nights. If the child survived 
the hunger and the weather in the open space, 
it was considered to be tough and healtay 
enough to be admitted to Spartan sociery, 
Strange have been the ways of rearing up 
children and some still persist even to-dzy. 
But I did not know that it was healthy to 
keep the baby in bondage like this for wecks 
and months. Pathan children aré no doubt 
healthy, but they would perhaps have been 
healthy, even without that tying up. 


No Kabuli in Kabul 


On reaching Kabul and walking in -he 
streets, what struck me as most strange taat 
{ did not see many Kabulis in their traditional 
embroidered Jackets, Shelwar of 10/15 yds of 
cloth, big turbans, big sticks in their hards, 
and big bundles of cloths on their shoulcers 
and back. This was the picture of a Kabuli, 
which I had in my mind since my childhood 
when I first saw Kabulis in our village. By 
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ard large, it is still the picture of a Kabuli, 
but now often without the bundle. 

But in Kabuli those; days, most of the 
pezple in offices and schools-and in the streets 
used żo wear Amania dress. {t was designed 
anc patronised by the Ameer, who himself 
usally wore that dress. It was ‘suited and 
boctec’: The suit consisted of close fitting 
trcuse-s-and coat buttoned up to the neck. 
Amzer Amanulla was dead against keeping 
the breast half open and try to fill the gap or 
beaatify it with a tie. The traditional Kabuli 
Chsppals were replaced by boots or shoes. 
The turban on the head, was replaced by 
Amania Cap or a kind of night cap or cap 
usez by Ry or Tram ticket inspectors, with 
asun shade in front, It was simple and 
decent. It was most fashionable in those 
day:. About 40 years afterwards when I 
revisited Kabul, the dress was almost the 
sam=, though some had taken to hats and ties, 
anc Amanulla was there no more. The dress 
of zae market place and villages, remained 
the same as forty years back that I knew and 
remz.ined the same for four hundred or more 


year. 
Swadeshi 


‘> was a craze to have Swadeshi cloth 
for dress. There was a factory which produced 
woo.2n cloth, not so fine as the European Mill 
cloth, but quite warm, for the bitter cold of 
winter, Cotton yarn was spun and woven in 
the cottages in villages and sometimes in 


towns also for their own use and also 


for sgle. 

neer Amanulla disliked people wearing 
Eurcoean clothes or suits. He jwould give a 
frienzly hint to any one using European 
clotkes not todo so. If he did not change, 
he «-otld find some day Ameer Amanulla 
hims=lf slashing the back or side of the 
Eurcpean dress with a pair of scissors which 
he cãea carried. This put the wearer of 
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European dress to shame and ridicule. It 
was an extreme form of Swadeshi. Indian 
dress for Indians was not at all objected to, 
The Ameer did not object also to European 
dress for Europeans. 


Post Office 


On reaching Kabul, my first task was to 
write to my people and friends, that I had 
reached Kabul quite safely and give them 
some details of the journey and also of my 
living conditions. I wrote letters and wanted 
to post them, but I was surprised to learn 
that no stamps were sold from the post office, 
You had to go to the post office with the 
letters, stand in a queue and when your turn 
comes, you handover the letter to the man at 
the counter and he tells you the amount need- 
ed and when you pay the sum, the stamp is 
pasted by him on your letter and thrown into 
the basket for despatch. You dont see your 
letter or the stamp fixed. As there was only 
one Post office, the queues were usually long. 
The postal charge were 2 or 3 times more than 
in India. Institutions or offices used to send 
their peons with bundles of letter’s and they 
took hours. I preferred to go tothe post 
office once a weekmy self to post the letters; the 
habit of writing letters became less strong. 
It also took at least two to three weeks to get 
areply from Calcutta or my village Brahman - 
Rangdia, I could not understand why the 
rates of postage were not displayed at the post 
office or disclosed te those who like me enquis 
red about them. More so, why the stamps 
were not sold, so that one could put requisite 
stamps and post the letters oneself. After 40 
years, in 1963, I found, the same system but 
it worked much more efficiently. 

Defence Walls on hillocks 

It has been my usual habit, whenever I 
have been to anew city, to climb the top of 
the highest bulding er hill-top and havea 
birds eye view of the city and also of the landge 
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cape all around. Kabul was no exception, 
As there was no high building except the 
tower in Habibia, I went tothe top of the 
two hillocks to the north of the Kabul city, 
which formed the natural defences of the city. 
.. The Kabul River, the sixth Branch of the 
Indus, flows between the two hillocks. The 
river here is about 150 ft. broad. On both 
the hillocks there were walls to defend the 
city from the hordes from the north. All the 


attacks, including the one by Baber, was from 
the nomadic north. It is significant there is 


no defence arragement from the side of peace- 
ful Bharat or India. 


The walls, with the holes for firing guns, 
had been constructed several centuries back, 
but remained intact without any repair for 
centuries, defying the rain and the severe wind. 

There were fortresses on both the hillocks. 
The one on the wastern side has fallen to the 
ground, while the fortress on the eastern 
hillock, still remained partly intact. There 
were even signs of Swastika on the walls in the 
rooms, showing that Hindu soldiers were living 
these houses not in the remote past. If the two 
hillocks were defended properly Kabul would 
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be safe from any invasion from the north. 
The Kabul river flowed between the two 
hillocks and this opening between the two 
hills was also easily defendable. The eastern 
hillock was small about 200 feet high, while 
the western one was about 300 feet high znd 
spread over the whole northof the Kabul <ity 
and beyond. 


One could get on the eastern hill easily as 
there were stones arranged as a stair case. The 
western one had a long circuitous way and 
also a short cobbled stone road. It was my 
pastime to go up the hills by any one of the 
roads long or short, steep or undulated and 
look down on the city, with its busy crowds 
or on the other side the wide~landscape, -vith 
the Garden of Babar just at the foot of the 
hill. I stayed there till late in the evening 
and enjoyed seeing how the city was lighted, 
one light after another starting to give | ght, 
and in the sky too one star after ancther 
becoming visible. 
friends not to stay in the hills. 


I was often warned by my 
There might 


be bears wolves or snakes, but I foun: the 
place and the roads quite sate. 





Current Affairs 


Death of lain Macleod 


Britains Chancellor of the Exchequer, 56 
year old Iain Macleod died of heart failureon 
the 20th of July 1970. He had just come out 
of hospital after a successful operation. His 
de=th removed a great parliamentarian and a 
superb debator. And the conservative party 
los: a highly capable and consciencious man 
who was bold and courageous enough to tell 
his party members the unvarnished truth 
about their conduct and behaviour. It was 
he who as Colonial secretary in the sixties 
kept the conservatives true to the promises 
they made and he allowed no one to interfere 
with the accepted policy of the party to give 
ind2pendence to the African colonies. Iain 
Mazleod had been in parliament for twenty 
vears and was considered to be a person who 
combined in him merit, wisdom, correctness 
of outlook and unflinching attachment to his 
own ethical principles. His premature death 
will be mourned by a very wide circle of men 
and women in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. 


“Tiger Cages” for Prisoners 


A Congressional Committee of Americans 
while touring South Vietnamese territory 
recently discovered concrete “Tiger Cages” 
in the island of Con Son in which the officials 
housed prisoners. They also discovered that 
mazy prisoners in south Vietnam were 
punished and tortured in a manner which 
was neither humane nor in keeping with 
mcdern ideas of maintaining prison 


discipline. When the American visitors 
wen: back to the USA they described what 


they hadseen in South Vietnam and that caused 
a stir. The South Vietnamese had to dis- 
continue the use of “Tiger Cages” for human 
prisoners ; and there was all round loss of 
face for South Vietnamese officials. 


Opposition to Arms Sale to South Africa 


A mere announcement by the conserva- 
tive government of Great Britain to the effect 
that the ban on the sale of arms to South 
Africa has been lifted ; has not settled the 
matter of actual sale of arms. The African 
countries have shown strong hostility to the 
idea of resuming sale of arms by Britain to 
South Africa. Five leading Commonwealth 
countries viz Canada, India, Pakistan, 
Tanzania and Zambia have sent very strongly 
worded notes to the British Government. 
Commonwealth countries have also approach- 
ed Washington to apply pressure on the 
British Government for cancelling the 
renewed arrangements for arms supplies to 
South Africa. Washington certainly sent `“ 
messages to the British Prime Minister which 
made American reactions to the Arms sale 
idea quite clear. But there is great deal of 
“hush hush” relating to all these messages 
and letters from Washington and the capitals 
of the Commonwealth countries. This is 
probably due to the fact that the plans of 
arms sale are not yet finalised. It is thought 
that the British will, after mature considera- 
tion ; give up the idea of supplying arms to 
South Africa. The rude messages are not 
being made public inorder to maintain. a 
friendly atmosphere. Public relations are as 
yet sweet and there is every hope that the 
British will reconsider their rash decision. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Stoppage of All Work 


. The recent Bangla Bandh has shown again 
that the stoppage of all work does not 
prevent self appointed guardians of the 


«public from interfering with people who have 


' parmitted to be there. 


WP 


to go out on account of emergencies. These 
street corner platoons of strong arm boys are 
found everywhere in fair numbers and they stop 
and question people ‘and prevent them from 
going to a doctor or a dispensary as the case 
may be. Bandh really means stoppage or 
closing, If it means closing then shops and 
establishments should be asked to close ; but 
people should not be prevented from going 
from one place to another, If it means total 
stoppage of all movements of all persons, 
then the street corner platoons should not be 
The government 
continues to function, as is evidenced by the 
movement of police vans and- army trucks. 
The government does not try to interfere 
with the Bandh ; but the government should 
see that there is no discrimination by 
permitting some persons to loiter freely and 
preventing others from going to the next 
house to deliver an important message. One 
way of dealing with this sort of stoppage, in 
which large numbers of red or yellow guards 
move about freely everywhere while others, 
particularly car owners, are totally immobilis- 
ed, would be to impose a curfew. That 
would keep everybody off the roads 
excepting the police who would see that the 
strong arm boys did not do things to suit 
their own whims, but that the public were 
not prevented from going out if an 
emergency arose. The curfew would further 
reduce bomb throwing and attacks on police 
parties. What happens now is that lawless 
elements act as the police and do what they 
like. People cannot go out to see very sick 
friends and relations, to temples and musjids 
for religious purposes or to go back home 
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after doing night duty, the day „before tne 
Bandh. Curfew and proper issue of passes 


should solve the problem in the best possikle 
manner. 


Eemployment Productivity and 
Consumption 


Planned employment should be arranged 
as far as possible, for the production of 
commonly used consumer goods. One 
might even say that the producers of goods 
and services would be mutually buying ap 
each other’s products and that the economic 
organisation would be self ‘sufficient. Assu-n- 
ing that India requires to plan employment 
for ten million persons and to pay the people 
employed about Rs.2000/- per anaum ; th-se 
people, then must be able to produce gocds 
and services worth more than 2000 crozes 
per annum. Assuming again that we h.ve 
500 million cousumers of goods and services 
in India, we should have to so arrange he 
production of values by the 10 million newly 
employed persons would assure the off 
take of the newly produced goods end 
services by the 50 crore consumers. That is 
Rs. 40/- worth additional consumption per 
annum must come into the economic picture. 
These goods and services, in order to be 
readily purchased and consumed should zall 
within the classes of consumption artic.es 
which would be most in demand. Food, 
clothing, housing, medicine, transpcrt, 
entertainment, education, defence, main- 
tenance of law and order and similar hecds 
will be the right choice for more effective 
employment. More of most needed varie ies 
of goods and services will find a re.dy 
market in so far as there is always a shortage 
of such goods and services and no deartl: of 
demand. We may suggest the production of 
more milk (ghee, chhana etc.) fish, eggs and 
poultry, mutton, goat meat, fruits, bamboo, 


as 


timber, rope, nails, towelling, coarse clothes, 
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chesp shoes, herbal medicines, song-drama- 
circus parties, schools and training centres, 
soldiering, guarding, will absorb large num- 
bers of the unemployed. Persons who are 
betzer qualified will find better paid jobs as 
organisers and among administrative 
personnel. The capital requirements will be 
very reasonable too ; as will be the working 
expenses. The only drawback for such a 
schame is its simplicity which makes it 
unéttractive to the megalomaniacs who do 
national planning. We have got used to the 
idez that the nation must invest about a lakh 
of zupees in capital to get one worker 
emrloyed. This idea is unworkable in so far 
as we require employment for about 
50 million persons and the capital required 
for employing workers at Rs. one lakh per 
heac would be 500000,0000000 or 500000 
crores. We have taken twenty years to 
invest a few thousand crores in costly machi- 
nery. We may take a few centuries to reach 
50C200 crores. 
ecenomic planning has not succeeded in 
finding employment for a reasonable portion 
of >ur unemployed masses. The scheme 
suggested above may be found to be within 
our ability and, therefore, workable. 


india’s Achievement in Commonwealth 
Games 


_ India has come on top in Wrestling at the 
Commonwealth Games, This has proved that 


to win at games and sports a country has to 


That is why capital intensive 
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enter a fairly large and representative team of 
competitors in the tournaments, During the 
last several years India had been sending very 
scrappy teams to international tournaments 
with the result that India’s achievements had 
also been rather lacking in distinction. This 
year at the Commonwealth Games at 
Edinburgh the Indian teams were, generally 
speaking, quite insignificant and on the bare 
minimum basis. Only the wrestling team was 
representative and large. ‘This enabled the 
team to win the largest number of medals in 
wrestling, A further fact which helped was 
that among Commonwealth Countries only 
India and Pakistan could produce good and 
experienced wrestlers. In most other sports 
England, Scotland, Canada, Australia and the 
African states turned out very capable 
contestants. Even then, if larger teams could 


have been sent ; India should have done better . 


in field sports and in boxing and other events. 
The impractical and unwise attitude of the 
Government of India in the matter of 
permitting sportsmen to go abroad to take 
part in tournaments has been the cause of our 
failure to distinguish ourselves in the Olympics, 
the Asian and the Commonwealth Games. 


We donot know how much foreign exchange is © 


saved by this pathological thrift, but we do 
know that large numbers of quite useless 
delegations go abroad every year and spend 
quite a lot of foreign exchange. The Govern- 
ment should try to develop a rational and more 
fruitful policy in this field. 


` 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 


- 


The play “The Post Office” had been 
"~ staged at the Mary Csrpenter Hall, by the 
children of the Brahmo Samaj of the neigh- 
bourhood, even before it lad been performed 
at Bichitra. Mulu took the role of Thakurda 
and Ashamukul was Amal. It was a very 
successful production. Rabindranath was 
not in Calcutta then but hearing about their 
performance, he had wished to give them 
roles in the next production. A:hamukul did 
take the role of Amal, but everyone persuad- 
ed the poet to act as Thakurda. 

On the 10th of October, we went to see 
“lhe Post O fice” at Bichitra. It was a 
packed hal], with more women than men in 
the audierce. We barely managed to get 
“Ami chanchal hey, ami  sudurer 
piyashi”’ was set to music aud sung that 
night—we had read it as a poem uptil then. 
Indira Devi led a group of young girls in the 
chorus. 

Gaganendranath was Madhav Datta and 
Abanindranath acted both as Kaviraj and as 
Morol. Asitkumar Haldar was Dahiwalah 
acd Rathindranath was Rajkaviraj. Abani- 
babu’s youngest daughter, Surupa, was Sudha 
that night—she did it so beautifully. I can 
etill hear her sweet, flute-like voice saying— 
“Ah! Soyou think you know more about 
flowers than I ?” 


seats. 


I remember, very clearly, 
the last two scenes. The starry sky and 
streaming moonlight of the stage seemed 
more beautiful to us than what we saw in 
Rabindranath was dressed ‘in his 
usual way, except for an ochre turban that 


real life. 


covered his hair. His shining locks of hair 


(16) 


—-like a crown of light-enhanced the beauty 
of his face, and we were disappointed to see 
them hidden under the turban. Though 
there were no sangs in the actual play, we 
saw him pass by. Madhav Dutta’s cottage, as 
a Baul, dancing and singing, “Gram cbhara oi 
ranga matir path, amar mono bhulai ray.” 
Once more, from behind the scenes, he tang 
“Bela galo tomar path cheyey, shunya ghatey 
eka ami, par korey lawo kheyar neyey.” 

We stayed on for quite some time after 
the performance. It is not easy to break 
away froma women’s gathering! We moved 
about from group to group, chatting, and an 
hour went by. Rabindranath came near us 
and we bowed down fo touch his fcet. “Well 
Sita!” he asked, “could you hear all cf it ? 
Some portions were not audible, I was told.” 
I told him that everything was clearly heard 
from our corner. It was quite late by the 
time the crowd had thinned and our car bad 
arrived. Some unchaperoned ladies had to 
be taken under our wings. 


The poet spent several days in Calcutta 
that time. 
Some times his surprise visits could be em- 


We would see him occasionally. 


barassing. One afternoon, my sister and I 
were resting upstairs, novels in hand, end 
our two younger brothers were singing with 
great gusto but quite out of tune, the newly 
heard chanchal hey, 
piyashi.’ All on a sudden, 
Satish came hurrying upstairs with a slip of 
paper. “A letter for brother,” he said. Wat- 
ching the strange expression on my brother’s 
face as he read the note, I snatched it from 


“ami ami sudurer 


our servant 





(Translated by Sm, SHYAMASRI LAL) 
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him and read, “Mulu, please stop singing. 
Rabibabu is here.” 
Cha-uchandia’s. 

—he servant also confirmed the report. 
I chnost ran down the stairs. I asked his 
forg-veness for our unintentional discourtesy. 
“We had no idea that you were here,’ I said. 
Pati.og my head he replied, “you dou’t keep 
in tcuch with me—so how would you know 
wher I come >” 

“Fhe Post office” was staged again fir a 
grous of eminent visitors. The generous 
poet invited us agaia this time. But when 
we got ready to go, we were told thata 
Hinszu—Muslim riot had flared up iu the 
Burrabazar area. 


The handwriting was 


Mother was worried and 
she refused to let us go. 
Whea Rabindranath enquired ab ut our 


absence, father told him of the actual facts, 
Smiling at my sister, the poet said, “you are 
modan women—-where is your courage ? 
The riots were in Burrabszvw and you dared 
not zome to Jorasanko ?” He joked about 
this for quite some time. He toldus that 
the acting was particularly good that night 
and 1e was sorry that we had missed the 
expenience. He was returaing to Santiniketan 
withia afew days. “Raja” was to be staged 
in Calcutta and he would have to return to 
the city again forthe rehearsals. Turning 
to m7 sister he said, “Santa, why don’t you 
write a book on feminism ’” He told us 
about a few Indian women who had carried 
flags in the suffragette processions in London. 
He felt that they were being imprudent 


After discussing various subjects with father, 
he left our house. 


Oce Sunday evening we were invited to 
Gagarendranath Tagore’s house. Abanindra- 


nath’s daughter Karuna Devi’s birthday was 


“the occasion, and her husbard, Manilal 
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Gangu'j, had invited us. It was mainly a 
women’s gathering and the conversation was 
lively. We also toured around the rooms 
of the world renowned printers home. It 
was completely Indian, with no traces of 
Westeroization. We sat on small, square 
rugs, on the floor 
Bengali meal. 


and enjoyed a purely 


After dinner we left house 


ho. 5 to visit no. 6. in the hope of seeiug the 


poet. We did see him but there were so many 
gentlemen around him that we dared not go 
near. 

I have been wriling my memoirs with the 
help of my childhood diaries. They were 
written when J was a mere girl and did not 
know the importance of certain events over 
the others. Not all the dates were giver, I 
have m ntioned only the ones that were 
were described 
without any sugges‘ions about the time of 
the happening. Even then they still retain 


found. Some incidents 


their relevance’, pictorially, although dateless. . 
I shali 
We were thea living in Santiniketan. I 


write about such an incident here. 
have already written about the women’s 
literary association. Its main interests were 
essay-readirgs, discussions and vocal music. 
The meetings were held every Wednesday. 
Once we d.cided to do something quite new 
at the next mecting. We finally agreed to 


have a fancydress party. It was raiher 


difficult to collect a variety of costumes in 


We used our 
everyday clothes there, leaviog our formal 
dresses back home ia Calcutta. Even the 
clan followed this 
principle—as the ashram was then under the 
attack of a powerful army of rats and white 
ants. No one dared store any valuables there. 
However, our enthusiasm knew no bouads, 


Santiniketan. in those days. 


ladies of the Tagore 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


After the usual early-morning prayers on 
Wednesday, we started our preparations. 
The girls discussed their costumes endlessly 
and the boys threatened that they would 
climb the rain-water pipes to watch the fun. 

I dressed up as Damayanti, after studying 
one of Ravi Varma’s paintings. But of 
course I could not find the necessary swan. 
Kamala Devi’s house was onr dressing room, 
from where we walked to Santiniketan 
Bhavan, covered up in white sheets. We 
- sat together in the open verandah upstairs. 

Meera Devi’s little daughter was stung by a 
wasp and everyone was distressed. When 
she felt better, our marathon fancy-dress 
session swung back to action. That day was 
awfully warm and the costumes made it worse. 
My sister and Thandi dressed up as Ram and 
Kacha. Both looked very handsome as men. 
Santoshbabu’s sister Basu and Kshitimohan- 
baba’s daughter Labu, were Lav and Kush. 
Sudhindranath’s daughter Enakshi Devi 
dressed up as Sita. 

Now we were lined up around the terrace 
and Hemlata Devi said, “We should invite 
Ucele and Ramanandababu,” There was a 
mild murmur of protest—not too vehement, 
She went out to usher in the two special 
guests. I felt acutely embarrassed standing 
in a strange costume before the poet—but 
there was no way out. I stoodina darker 
_ corner, beside Saatosbbabu’s sister who was 
dressed up as Night. I bad wished to hide 
behind the dark veil of Night, to avoid notice. 
Kamala Devi was Devjani. 

Rabindranath came in. When Devjani 
tried to hide, he brought her forward, for 
inspection. Seeing Lav and Kush he exclai- 
med, “Goodness! even Iam feeling scared.’ 
He praised Thandi and my sister for their 
costumes. Before he left us, he went once 
more to Kamala Devi saying, “Would it have 
been terribly wrong if I was allowed to ke 
Kacha ?” When he and my father left us, 
we took off our disguises to return to our 
normal ways and then wandered back home. 

Next morning Rabindranath visited 
Dinubabu and their laughter aroused our 
curiosity. When I went over there, they 
were discussing the previous night’s costumes. 
Rabindranath said, “Dinu, it was such a 
surprise ! Ena- was looking exactly like 
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herself last night—Ena was absolutely Ena !” 

He must have commented on the otaer 
costumes too, earlier. In the afternoon I 
dropped in at Meera Devi’s for a while. 
Rabindranath had just come down after his 
bath, for his mid-day meal. Meera Devi 
dragged me to the dining room. ‘the poet 
useu to eat simple food and in small amounts. 
He took two or three spoons of rice and 
pushed most of the curry dishes towards his 
daughter. Discussing the ‘fancy dresses’ 
again he said to me, ‘‘siven you were looking 
just like yourself. You should try sumetking 
quite different and new. Once I took par: in 
a fancy-dress party and wore such g false 
nose, made of MAIDA, that no one recognised 
me until they heard my voice.” 

A student’s aunt had written him an 
angry letter, he said. She wanted to know 
why the younger boys were allowed to read 
the poet’s bouks of verse. Rabindranath 
said, “I do not see anything objectionable in 
the poems they read. Only “Kacha O 
Devjani” has a bit of romantic love in it, 
The Brahmo Samaj had told us specifically, 
what not to enjoy. But what about our 
modes of entertainment? It is no use 
forbidding certain things, if you do not zive 
an alternative choice. ‘They ought to set up a 
standard of what they consider as harmless 
entertainment. Only a negative approach 
cannot work, because the young would 
naturally search out pleasure.” He talked on 
for some time, after the meal was o.er. Be- 
fore going upstairs, he handed out copies of 
the journal “Englishman” to me sa iog, 
“Please give this to your brother. He can 
sell it and increase his night-school capital.” 
Mula had then started a night school for the 


children of Bhuban Danga village. He would 


collect old newspapers from father and the 
poet to sell them in the Bolpur market. This 
way the boy managed his own school affzira. 
Rabindranath came to see us that evening. 
He was then planning to bring out a ceries 
of books entithd “Visva Vidya Ssngraha.” I 
saw him talking about them to father. He 
bad a list of books in his hand, and seeirg me 
peep through the door, he told father, ‘‘Flease 
ask my secretary to copy this out—although 


I don’t actually know which one is my 
secretary.” E iĝ i 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


West Bengal Situation 


Tue RapicaL HUMANIST says: The 
situation in West Bengal continues to 
cacse concern. The Marxists are on the 


we: path and the Naxalites are murdering 
opzonents and d«stroying property despite 
the measures adopted by the Government. 
The enthusiasts supporting President’s Rule 
are clamouring for more stern action to 
surpress lawlessness but the 
cat‘ious and slow in asserting authority. 
Why isit that though the Goverament 
have ample powers to deal with the 
situation they have failed to restore 
uormaley and peace? The answer would 
be: lack of will on the of the 
non-cooperation of the 


Centre is 


part 


Gcvernment and 
perle with the Police. 

Tt is now certain that peace is being 
disturbed not by hooligans and riff raff 
elements but by politically conscious leftist 
capture power by 
by destroying the 


grcups who want to 
‘erestlIng chaos or 
present structure of society. These people 
oac be dealt with by the guardians of 
law and order if they are sure that their 
prezent and future are safe after they 
hava done their duty conscientiously. It 
seems nobody can guarantee them this as 
thes apprehend that the Marxists 
agen come to power as before and then 
they will be made to suffer heavily for 
being loyal to the state. 

There is yome point in the demand for 
‘the recall of Governor Dhavan who is 


will 


known for his friendly relations with the 
CPI(M) leaders and hss shown partiality 
towards the Party. The Bengal Congressmen 
have complained that in a broadcast the 
Governor showed his bias towards the 
discredited U.F. Further they say the 
Governor openly declared that he would 
try his best to restore the U F. Government. 

When a plain-cl.thed constable of 
Calcutta Police was chased and killed ia 
broad daylight on 15th June, the Police 
Commissioner P. K. Sen told reporters that 
such attacks on policemen were oalcu'ated 
to affest their morale. He regretted that no 
one from the public raised alarm, let alone 
defend the victim. Mr. Sen said, if the 
public did not cooperate Police alone would 
not be able to control the Naxalites. 

In these circumstances, how can the West 
Bengal Police function with determination, 
unafraid of the future while dealing with the - 
Marxists and Naxalites ? 

Tourism in Bulgaria 

Iudia wants more tourists. But her rail- 
ways, hotels, air fields, road transport etc. are 
inadequate. Her efforts at attrac'ing visitors 
are also mainly of the wishful thinking varie- 
ty, The following extract from News From 
BuLGARIA will be foued interesting by those 
who wish tourism to grow in this country, » 

Since 1967 Bulgaria has kept toa visa- -~ 
free regime for visitors from all countries, 
coming to this country as tourists. Whereas 
in 1960, 200,000 tourists visited us, in 1969 
their number reached 2,181,352. During this 
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season the Committee on Tourism will be 
ranning 268 hotels with accommodation for 
more than 50,000 holiday-makers, 542 first 
class restaurants, folk-style taverns and 
_.other places of entertainment, bars, snack- 
bars, 150 camping-sites providing for 100,000 
and private lodgings—for 20,000 guests. 
A further 13 hotels with accommodation for 
4,600, mainly along the Black Sea coast, are 
to be commissioned this year. Construction 
is particularly intensive at the new Albena 
seaside holiday resort which promises to 
become one of the most beautiful resorts 
on the coast. This year alone, seven new 
hotels were added to it with further accom- 
modation for 2,165 holiday-makers as well 
` as such places of entertainment as Autimovski 


Khan (the Antimovo Ion), Gorski Tsar (King 
of the Forest) and four large restaurants. 
For the firsttime this year facilities and 


discounts will be afforded to visitors coming 
from abroad out of season amounting to an 
actual stay of three weeks for the price of 
a twoweak stay. Holiday makers from abroad 
will also be able to ft in some of the 30 
various tours and pleasure trips conducted 
` by Balkantourist, affording ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing beauty spots, interesting monu- 
ments of history and arf and many sights, 
and also including cruises along the River 
Danube. Bulgaria will play host and be the 
organizer of the traditional international 
festivals and contests—the Varna Summer 
Festival, the International Ballet Competition 
also held in Varna, the Folk Art Festival of 
Pop Music at Slunchev Bryag and motor 
rallies, among other events. Tourists and 
holiday-makers can also visit original national 
festivals, such as the Koukeri (Masked 
Dancers’) dances held at the town of Pernik, 
and the Festival of Roses. 
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Owing to the geographic location of 
Balgaria at the crossroads of Europe and the 
Middle East, the number of mo‘orists visiting 
the country is becoming ever greater. A 
vast network of bureaus will be placed at 
their services by tne newly established 
National Service for Free Tourist Informa- 
tion, which bureaus will beset up at the 
frontier points of entry and in all the larger 
towns throughout the country and the Black 
Sea holiday resorts. Motorists who have 
booked a hotel and full board through Bal- 


kantourist are entitled to free supplies of 


petrol of up to 100 liters in accordance with 
the length of their stay. To those who would 
like to keep close to nature we would reco- 
mmend the well-organized camping-sites 
throughout the country. Along the Black 
Sea coast alone there are some 60 camping- 
sites with accommodation for 80,000, situated 
in the most picturesque spots, in the shade 
of woods and orchards. Most of them are 
being extended, services are improved and 
new shops and snack-bars are being opened 
in increasing numbers. 

Conducted tours to places of in‘erest 
throughout the country are also arranged 
along many different routes. Those who 
go in for shooting may be interested to learn 
that there is plenty of game to be found in 
the preserves of the country. 

In the last few years Bulgaria had played 
host to a number of international conferences, 
In 1970 about 70 
international events will take place here. 

What is Wrong With Indian Sports ? 


Tue ‘States fortnightly has published a 
long article on the above subject and has 
paraded the usual unconvincing arguments 
relating to the same. Indian sportsmen 


congresses and symposia. 
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danot earn Gold Medals because the All 
Tadia Council of Sports and the Indian 


Clympic Association donot get on and try 
to counter one another’s suggestions relating 
to selection of sportsmen who will represent 
India at international meets. This is one 
stery. The fact of the case is that according 
to international practice governmental bodies 
are not supposed to selectteams. That is 
tke duty of the national Olympic Associations. 
~The International Olympic Organisation 
glso does not permit governments to interfere 
in selection of sportsmen and _ contesting 
teams. The AICS is really the monthpiece 
of zhe Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Finance who direct them to throw their 
weight about to cut down the size of Indian 
coalingents tournaments 
The most 
vitel consideration here is saving foreign 
exciange and not sending a good enough 
contingent of sportsmen. The writer 
Tuc States bemoans the fact that a nation 
of £00 million caunot eain any Gold Medals. 
But he does not find it funny that the 
wor.d’s second largest nation should send 
only a fifty four member (including officials) 
tean to an international tournament. The 
foreign exchange saved by sending a miser- 
able few to these tournaments is customarily 


for international 
in crder to save foreign exchange. 


in 


speat by Ministers or their proteges who 
visi; foreign countries regularly and in large 
nurbers for acting as members of “delega- 
tions.’ Games and sports have a strong 
element of chance in them and if larger 
go out the chances of producing 
But that cannot be done 
because all foreign exchange is required for 
governmental expenses on 


teams 


winters increase. 


purchases and 
delegations. 
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Another argument is that the national 
federations are run by persons who donot 
retire every three Most of the 
national federations are run by persons who 


years. 


pay for most of the expenses of the internal, 


coaching, club ’ 
premises ete. etc. The government pays 
for about 20% of these expenses, but expects 
to have 100% control of all games and sports. 
The people who run these national federa- 
tions and states associations pay for 80% of 


competitions, equipment, 


the expenses; so, naturally they wish to 


control the organisations. Outof the many 
organisations only two or three can pay 
their way. The rest require the support of 
persons who are willing and able to make 
good the losses incurred. Such men are 
becoming fewer in number day by day on 
account of the government’s tax policy which 
is based on extoition of the last naia paisa 
from all who baye any incomes. Formerly 
the wealthier members of society had some 
spare money. Games and sports were suppor- 
ted by them. Now such men are scarce and 
no federation or association can discover a 
new set of patrous every three years to 
satisfy the government of India, 


reason for Jadians not earning Gold Medals 


O.e more 


is found in the contestants love of buyiug 
foreign goods and smuggling them to India! 
These smuggler 
training and donot even take proper rest. 
They in planning the 
smuggling of things. Did not the President 
of a Federation once bring in some smuggled 
articles ¢ We suppose that President was ` 
taken to Rome or Tokyo to run or to swim and 
did not win his medals by wasting his time 


sportsmen neglect their 


their time 


spend 


in smuggling cameras. 
The idea that governmental bodies are 


v 


- 


-4 
a 


j 


. 
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better judges of athletic form is entirely 
wrong. Officials are famous for doing things 
by reference to who knows WHOM and not 
by the ability and merit of the persons con- 
cerned. Influence comes first in all matters 
dealt with by officials. The chanees are 
therefore that a hockey team selected by the 
central cabinet will consist entirely of foot- 
ballers 
President Nixon’s Report on S. E. Asia 


President Nixon’s report on the with- 
drawal of American troops from Cambodia 
of June 30, 1970 has been published in 
Viewporst U.S. A. The extracts given 
below would give the reader a clear idea 
relating to the situation in South East Asia. 
The repot asserts : 

It was North Vietnam—not we—which 
brought the Vietnam war into Cambodia. 

For five years, North Vietnam has uscd 
Cambodian territory as a sanctuary from 
which to attack South 
For five years, American and 
allied forces—to preserve the concept of 
Cambodian neutrality and to confine the 
conflict in Southeast Asia—refrained from 


moving against those sanc!uaries. 


allied forces in 
Vietnam. 


It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed 
to the downfall of Prisce Sihanouk. It was 
the indignation of the Cambodian people 
against the presenceof Vietnamese commu- 
nists in their country that led to riots in 
Phnom Penh which contributed to Prioce 
Sihanouk’s ouster—an ouster that surprised 
no nation more than the United States. At 
the end of Sihanouk’s rule, the United States 
was making efforts to improve relations with 
his government and the Prince was taking 
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steps against the communist invaders on his 
national soil. 

It was the government appointed by 
Prince Sihanouk and ratified by the Cambodi- 
an National Assembly—-not a group of 
usurpers—which overthrew him with the 
approval .of the National Assembly. The 
United States had neither connection with, 
nor knowledge of, these events. 

It was the major expansion of enemy 
activity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint 
and attack the communist base areas. 

The historical record is plain. 

Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops 
have operated in eastern Cambodia for years. 
Lhe primary objective of these communist 
forces has been the support of Hanoi’s 
ageression against South Vietnam. Just as 
it has violated the 1962 Geneva accords on 
Laos. North Vietnam has consistently ignored 
its pledge, in signing the 1954 Geneva 
accords, to respect Cambodian neutrality and 
territorial integrity. 

In a May 1967 Phnom Penh radio broad- 
cast, Prince Sihanouk’s following remarks 
were reported to the Cambodian peaple : 


“f must tell you that the 


communists and the Viet Cong negotiated 
with us three or four times but that absolu- 


Vietnamese 


tely nothing comes out of the negotiations::: 
After I expelled the French and after the 
French troops left Cambodia, Viet Minh 
remained in our country in order to conquer 
it. How can we have confidence in the Viet 
Minh ?----If we side with the Viet Minh 
we will lose our independence,” 

Late in 1969, Prince Sihanouk ordered 
Cambodia’s underequipped and weak-armed 
forces to exercise some measure of control 
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North Vietnamese 
communist forces 
terxtory. 


oyver and Viet Cong 


occupying Cambodian 


At the same time, the communist forces 
wezs actively preparing in their base areas 
for new combat in South Vietnam. These 
are=s—on the Cambodian side of the Vietnam- 
Cambodian border—have for years served 
as sipply depots and base camps for enemy 
troops infiltrated through Laos into South 
Vietnam. They have also served as sanctua- 
rises for North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
hea=quarters elements and for combat 
troops to rest, refit aud re-supply on their 


retu-n from South Vietnam. 


Jur screening of more than six tons of 
doczments captured in the Cambodian opera- 
tiore has provided conclusive proof of 
communist reliance on Cambodia as a logistic 
and infiltration corridor and as a secure 
arez from which communist designs on 
Vietaam as well as in Cambodia itself could 
be czrried out. 

“ta January 6, 1970, Prince Sihanouk 
departed on vacation in France. His 


Mirister, Lon Nol, and Deputy 


Prime 
Prime 


Minister, Sirik Matak, were left in charge. 


In eerly March, with Sihanouk still iz power, 
there were public demonstrations, first in the 
east2=-n provinces of Cambodia and later in 
Phrzm Penh, against flagrant North Viet- 
nameses violation of Cambodia’s territorial 
integ-ity. 

“'n March 13, Prince Sihanouk left Paris 
for lToscow and Peking, avowedly to seek 
Sovi and Chinese assistance in persuading 
the Vietnamese communists to reduce the 
presence of North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong forces in Cambodia, 


Tken, on March J8, the Cambodian 
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National 
declared that Prince Sihanouk was no longer 
chief of state. Cheng Heng was retained 
as acting chief of state. Lon Nol and Sirik 
Matak kept their positions. 


Assembly by unanimous vote 


Reasons for 
Sihanouk’s ouster included growing objec- 
tions to his mishandling of the economy and 
to his bypassing of the cabinet and National 


Assembly; but resentment over North 
Vietnam’s flagrant misuse of Cambodian 
territory certainly contributed. Sihanouk 


arrived in Peking the same day, and met 
with the Peking leadership as well as with 
the North Vietnamese Prime Minister who 
had hastened to Peking to greet him, There- 
identified 
himself with the communist cause in Indo- 


aiter Sihanouk has increasingly 


china. 
This had 
warning of the ouster of Sihanouk, with whom 


Government no advance 
we had been attempting to improve relations. 
Our initial response was to seek to preserve 
the status quo with regard to Gambodia and 
to try to prevent an expansion of communist 
influence, The immunity of the Cambodian 
military 
But we 


sanctuaries bad been a serious 
handicap for us for many years. 
had refrained from moving against them in 
order to contain the conflict. We recognized 
both the problems facing Sihanouk and the 
fact that he had exercised some measure 
of control over communist activities, through 
regulation of the flow of rice and military 
supplies into the sanctuaries from coastal 
ports. We considered that a neutral Cam- 
bodia outweighed the military benefits of a 
move against the base areas. 

This is 


reaction to Sihanouk’s 


why diplomatically our first 
overthrow was to 


encourage some form of accommodation in 


E 
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Cambodia. We spoke in 
interested governments. 


this sense to 
And we 


made 


clear through many channels that we had 


no intention of exploiting the Cambodian 
. upheaval for our own ends. 

Communist attacks on Cambodia were 
intensified after this and the report continues! 

By April 16, the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong troops began to launch isolated 
attacks deep into Cambodia including an 
attack on the capital of Takeo 
south of Phnom Penh. 

Despite escalating communist activity in 
Cambodia, we continued to exercise restraint, 
Though the implications of the communist 
actions for our efforts in Vietnam were 
becoming increasingly ominous, communist 
intentions in Cambodia were still not abso- 
lutely clear. The military moves by the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong in Cam- 
bodia could still be interpreted as temporary 
actions to secure their base camps in light 
of the uncertainties following Sihanouk’s 
removal, 


province 


When I made my April 20 speech announ- 
cing the withdrawal of 150,000 troops over 
the next year, I knew that we might be at a 
crossroads in Cambodia. I nevertheless 
made the announcement because it would 
leave no doubt about our intention to de- 
escalate the conflict. 

And the situation developed as shown 
below: 

On April 20 North Vietnamese forces 
temporarily captured Saang, only eighteen 
miles south of Phnom Penh. 


On April 22 communist forces assaulted 
the town of Snoul east of Phnom Penh. 


On April 28, they attacked the town of 
Mimot and an important bridge linking the 
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town of Snoul and the capital of Kratic 
province on route 13. 

On April 24, they moved on the resort 
city of Kep. 

On April 26, they attacked some ships on 
the Mekong and occupied the town of Ang- 
tassom, a few miles west of Takeo. 

They then attacked the city of Chhlong, 
on the Mekong river north of Phnom Panh, 
and the port city of Kampot. 

During this same period, they cut almost 
every major road leading south and east out 
of Phnom Penh. 

The prospect suddenly loomed of Cam- 
bodias becoming virtually one large Jase 
area for attack anywhere into South Vietaam 
along the 600 miles of the Cambodian 
frontier. The enemy in Cambodia would 
have enjoyed complete freedom of acticn to 
move forces and supplies rapidly across the 
entire length of South Vietnams flank to 
attack our forces in South Vietnam with 
impunity from well-stocked sanctuaries along 


the border. 
The American 


distinctly impressive and the report says $ 
According io latest estimates from the 


field, we have captured 3 
22,892 individual 


equip about 74 full-strength North Vietaam- 
ese infantry battalions and 2,509 big crew- 
served weapons—enough to equip aboaf 28 
full- strength North Vietnamese  infuniry 


battalions ; 
More than 15 million rounds of amnounti- 


tion or about what the enemy has fired in 


action appeared to be 


weapons—enoush to 


South Vietnam during the past year ; 

14 million pounds of rice, enough to feed 
all the enemy combat battalions estimated 
to be in South Vietnam for- about four 
months ; 
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143,000 rockets, mortars, and recoilless 
rifle-rounds, used against cities and bases. 
Based on recent experience, the number of 
mortars, large rockets, and recoilless rifle- 
rounds is equivalent to what the enemy 
shoots in about 14 months in South Vietnam; 

Over 199,552 anti-aircraft rounds, 5,482 
mines, 62,022 grenades, and 83,000 pounds 
of explosives, including 1,002 satchel charges; 

Over 435 vehicles captured or destroyed 
and over 11,688 bunkers and other military 
structures demolished. 

Aad while our objective has been supplies 
rather than personnel, the enemy has also 
taken a heavy manpower loss—11,349 men 
killed and about 2,328 captured and detained. 


Arms Sale By Britain to South Africa 


The recent decision made by the British 
to resume arms sales to South Africa is 
utterly contrary to the policy adopted by 
Britain in 1964. This is explained by the 
fellowing extract from BRITAIN AND THE 


Unirep Nations published by British Infor-- 


mation Services, London. 

the South African 
Government’s policy of APARTHEID has been 
incressingly criticised in UN bodies, and 
resolittions aimed at halting this policy have 


For many years 


been adopted by both the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. On 6th 
November 1962, the Assembly set up a 


special committee to keep the situation in 
South Africa under review and requested the 


Security Council to take ‘appropriate 
measures, including sanctions’ to secure 
Souta African compliance with UN 
resolutions. 


Tke British Government’s view of the 
probiem, as given by its representatives at 
the Jnited Nations, has been as follows: 
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APARTHEID was evil and totally impracticable 
and would lead inevitably to disaster for all 
the people of South Africa. It did not, ‘how- 
ever, constitute aggression or a danger to 
the Security Council 
was therefore not empowered to apply to 
South Africa the sanctions envisaged in 
Chapter VII of the Charter. Governments 
should exert maximum pressure, by methods 
consistent with the Charter, to persuade the 


international peace ; 


South African Government to change its 
racial policies. Although the British Govern- 
ment‘ attached great importance to Article 2 
(7) of the Charter, which protects states 
against interference by the United |Nations in 
matters within their domestic jurisdiction, it 
recognised that the case of APARTHEID was 
exceptional and should be treated as sur 
GENERIS. 


The British Foreign and Commonwealth 
Secretary, Mr. Michael Stewart affirmed in a 
speech before the General Assembly in 
October 1968 that ‘Article 56 of the Charter 
makes it clear that no country can say that 
the human rights of its citizens are an exclu- 
sively domestic matter. A country that denies 
its citizens the basic human rights is by 
virtue of Article 56 in breach of an interna- 
tional obligation. Britain has supported 
those resolutions which condemn racial — 
discrimination and which recommend action 
which is within the UN’s capacity ; but the 
Government has not been able to support the 
main APARTHEID resolutions in the Gereral 
Assembly in recent years because of the 
language in which they are couched and the 
impractical measures they recommend. 


On 17th November 1964, the British 
Government announced that it was implemen- 
ting an embargo on the sale of arms to South 
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Africa in line with the Security Council’s 
This embargo 
supported resolutions 


resolutions earlier that year. 
continues. It also 
setting up funds for the education and train- 
ing of Africans from South Africa and the 
Portuguese territories, and is now the largest 
contributor to a consolidated programme for 
southern Africa. In 1967, Britain also made 
a contribution to the UN Trust Fund which 
provides legal assistance and relief for those 
persecuted under South African racial legisla- 
tion, as well as to depandants. 


British Conservatives Back to Churchill ? 


According to New Statesman “Every 
day and in everyway Mr. Heath’s government 
is busy putting the clock back. One item of 
policy suggests the world of 1962, another 
1956, another some even hoarier date. 
Appropriately enough, the Rip Van Winkle 
award for anachronism must so far go to 
Sir Alec Douglas-Hiome—a distinguished 
survivor himself, and now the mouthpiece 
-of some thoroughly old-fashioned nations. 
Last week, on the South African arms 
question, he produced an extraordinary 
mixture of arguments and attitudes. They 
have two factors in common; they are out 
of date, and they are wrong. There is 
nothing surprising in the Tories readiness to 
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sell arms to the South Africans. Whita 
people use very expensive weapons, and 
business with them is correspondingly prof- 
table. 
were those who argued that the price of 
virtue was too high. It is, perhaps, the on y 
price that this government can be trusted <o 
bring down. Last year the defence corres- 
pondent of Tur Times pointed out that, of 
money given by industry to the Troy par-y, 
at least £250,000 came from firms with 
jmportant South African subsidiaries. ight 
of them good for £60,000 had Tory MPs or 


ex-ministers on their boardgecsrsec+ see aS hes 


Even in Mr. Wilson’s cabinet, there 


“But Sir Alec was not speaking--in the 
House of Commons, at any rate- in commer- 
cial terms. 


He spoke in high style, on 


grand topics: national survival, a werld 
divided by 
According to him, the main object of selling 
arms to the South Africans is to meet the 


challenge to British security from Russ‘ang 


communism, noval greatness. 


submarines. The Simonstown, it appears, 
may be the latest theatre for the refightinz of 
the battles of Nelson or of Drake»... tee 
“The psychological drawback of pretendirg 
to be a great power when you are not is that 
your actions are always shaped as respoases 


to the genuinely great. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


PropLE Wao MAKE Movies By Theodore 
Taylor. Thisisa ladder series Publication 
asing 2000 English words. Macfadden- 
Sartell Corporation are doing a good job for 
‘epreading the English language among 
persons who are learning it as a second 
language. In this book which has been 
adopted for the 2000 word level by Elinor 
Chamberlain, the author deals with Movy 
production in an interesting and informative 
manner, The book is divided into sixteen 
capter with different headings. The Produ- 
car, The Director, The Writer and The Story, 
The Camera Man, The Managers, Sets and 
C:stumes, The New Face Department, The 
Working Crew, The Special-Effects Men, 
Actresses, The Stuntmen 
Tie Film Editor, Music and the 
Mzsical, The Publicist, Outside Holly- 
wood and selling the picture are the difierent 


ckepters. There are interesting 
illustrations too. 
THe MiracLe or Your Minn: By 


Margaret O. Hyde. Adopted by Gordon 
F. Ross for the Ladder Edition at the 3000 
word level. The original title of the book 
was “Your Brain: Master Gomputer”. The 
bocx deals with the human brain, its 
mesnanism and functions. There are hundreds 


Aciors and 


some 


of xillions of interconnections in the human 
braias and its 1000,000,000 cells. The writer 
deszribes animal brains in order to show how 
elementary some of these brains are compar- 
ed o the brain that one finds in Man. The 
mechanism and: performance of computers 
‘are sso compared to what the human brain 
can Jo. There are oomputers which can 
“remamber” millions of bits of information. 
The memory centres in computers are fewer 
in cumber than those ia the human brain. 
But ihe computer can do its work with 


greater precision and ‘speed with its limited 
field of work. The book is remarkably lucid 


when one considers the complexity of the 
subject matter. 
Tue Worp or My Yours: By Edwin 


Way Teale published by Macfadden-Bartell 
Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10017 U. S. A. in the 
Ladder series at the 2000 word level. The 
original title of the book was “Dune Boy” 
and it has been adopted for this edition by 
Jacqueline Klat Cooper. Mr. Teale has won 
the Pulitzer Prize as a writer about nature 
and he writes about his own boyhood in this 
book in a manner which will rouse memories 
in the mind of grown up readers about their 


own early life. Though based on facts the 
book reads like a story. 
ADLAI Stevenson: By 


Adapted by Cryssie A. Hotchkiss for the 
Ladder Edition at the 1000 word level. 
Published by Macfadden-Bartell Corporation, 
New York. Adlai Stevenson came from an 
important family of politicians ; his grand- 
father having been a Vice-President of the 
United States of America. He himself ran 
for Presidentship and contested Eisenhower 
unsuccessfully. Stevenson was America’s most 
important delegate to the United Nations 
for many years. 
questioned the Russians about keeping 
nuclear weapons in Cuba and later on worked 


for the control of nuclear tests by creating 


an international understanding about these 


highly dangerous trials. This biography of a, 
famous statesman is well written and gives“ 


one a clearer understanding of certain ,im— 


portant problems ef the period. Adlai 
Stevenson died prematurely when he was 


only sixty five years old. In him America: 


lost a great statesman who could correctly 


expound the American point of view in the 


field of world politics. 


Bill Severn. ~ 


It was he who publicly’ 
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NOTES 


Rammohun Roy’s Calcutta House 


Sometime ago Sm. Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India was taken to Radhanagar 
village, the ancestral home of Raja Rammohun 
Roy. This had reference to the fact that the 
bicentenary of the great Rajas birthday 
would take place in 1972. The Government 
of India had expressed a desire that the 
bicentenary celebrations should be staged in 
a proper manner throughout India, and parti- 
cularly in West Bengal where Raja 
Rammohun Roy was born. Sm. Indira Gandhi 
went to Radbanagar and visited the birth place 
of the Raja, She said a suitable memorial 
should be erected in that place. The Central 
Government would probably bear the 
expenses of this structure, Sm. Indira was 


not however taken to see Raja Rammohun 
Roy’s house in Amherst Street, Calcutta 
which was really the centre of all his activi- 
ties. This house adjoins eertain bustees 
where a large number of scrap iron dealers 
live and carry on their business, This has 
been a post independence development; for in 
the past the scrap dealers used to be resi- 
dent in the College Street market region 
where new shopping centres were built after 
ousting the scrap dealers. The vicinity of 
the house of Raja Rammohun Roy is a fairly 
good class residential area. where originally 
persons like Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Raja 
Regikesh Law, Dr. Bir Kailashchandra Bose, 
the well known ornithologist Dr: Satya 
Churn Law and many other very important 


162 
persons resided. Their houses are still there 
with their heirs and successors in them. 
| Within a few hundred yards are Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose’s Institute, tbe- Rammohun 
College and Hostels, the Brahmo Balika 
Shikshalaya, The University College of 
Science, The Rammohun Library and the 
Deaf and Dumb School. There is no reason 
why in such an area vast dumps of scrap 
iron should be allowed to be piled up, much 
to the consternation of the people living in 
We donot know why the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has not come to this 
area; for it badly requires improvement 


the area. 


from the historical as well as from the aesthe- 
tic points of view. The Galeutta Corporation 
too appears to be utterly inactive in the area, 
which has become a great slum with very 
rich and influential dwellers. This wealth 
and influence perhaps explains why the area 
has been allowed to be reduced to 
condition. — 

When some scrap dealers tried to buy up 
the house of Raja Rammohun Roy with a 
view to utilise it for the furtherence of their 
business activities, some persons connected 
with the West Bengal Government, raised 
objections and discussions ensued as to the 
best use that this historically 
house should be put to. Eventually, we be- 


important 


lieve, it was decided to buy up the property 
for the Calcutta University ; but nothing 
happended thereafter. There are rumours 
that the scrap dealers are beginniag to enter 
the grounds of the house in order to dump 
their stocks there. If these rumours turn out 
to be true the people of India will suffer such 
loss. of face'as would be difficult to live 
dowa. The people of West Bengal, just now, 
have no eean of ¿their own and the 


such 
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discredit for permitting a place of hallowed 
memory to be turned into a scrap heap, will 
belong entirely to the central government. 
Not only should the house and its grounds 
be preserved as a historical monument; but 
its immediate surroundings should be cleared 
too of all dumps of scrap. This should be 
taken up by the government and the people 
of India as a matter affecting their prestige 
and honour ; for the great Raja was really 
the political, intellectual and spiritual founder 
of modern India. He elevated the ancient 
culture and philosophy of India back to its 
high level. It was he who made the Western 
World realise what Indian civilisation 
really stood for—He, again, was the person 
who set in motion the much needed reforms 
in our social system and sparked into action 
the urge to put India back into her high 
position in the community of nations. A, 
vastly learned man, who wrote books in 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, English and 
Bengali on the most abstruse subjects, who 
was learned, besides, in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Urdu, Pali, Hindi and Tibetan, who 
was admired by European intellectuals of his 
time and compared to Erasmus and who 
advised European reformers and revolutiona- 
ries as to their programmes of work; Raja 
Rammohon Roy was the inspiration of men 
like Keshub Chandra Swamy 
Vivekananda, Swamy Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founders of: the Prarthana Samaj of 
Western India and the Vep Samaj of South 
India. His ideas took developed shape in 
the work'done by Pandit Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Sri 
Arabinda and: many other Taui social 


Sen, 


reformers. 


~ Raja Rammohun Roy should be specially 
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remembered by the women of India. It was 
he who fought hard and successfully to 
abolish Surrez. He also condemned the 
sacrifice of girl babies by superstitious 
Hindus, the practice of child marriage and the 
social system which opposed women’s educa- 
tion. He reminded our people of the part 
that women had played in developing our 
Civilisation, of the’ women sages like Gargi 
and Maitreyi who expounded Hindu philo- 
sophy and Brahma Vidya to the dwellers of 
the AsHRamas. Hindu revivalism would 
never -have come into existence at the time 
it did, had not Raja Rammohun been born. 
The intellectual, social and spiritual ideals 
propounded by Raja Rammohun Roy had 
been the guidiog lights of India’s progress 
during the last nearly two centuries, and, if 
his memory is not perpetuated in a proper 
manner by West Bengal and the rest of India 
it will be a sad testimony to our intellectual 
honesty. Coming back to the house of Raja 
Rammohun Roy in Amherst Street Calcutta, 
we shall not be wrong to suggest that it 
should be protected under the Historical 
Monuments Act and members of the 
public should be prevented from buyiog and 
using it for any private purpose. There is 
no dearth of enthusiastic men and women in 
Calcutta to take up a cause and to fight for 
it. We hope some persons would immediately 
take up this very urgent case of setting up a 
national memorial of Raja Rammohun Roy 
af the house he lived in during his working 
life. 


Open Door Policy Between India and 
the World 


When Mr. B. R. Bhagat, the Union 
Minister of Foreign Trade announced our 
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Import Policy for 1970-71 over the A. I. R. 
on March 3lst 1970, he did sound very 
hopeful and satisfied about the future of our 
foreign ‘trade. Our exports apparently were 
progressing in so far as we were beginning to 


add non-traditional export items to those 


He 
mentioned a falling off in some traditional 
lines. Our imports were no longer only of 
consumer goods, We were importing goods 
now that helped us to improve our exports. 
All this was very good but latterly we have 
had occasion to read some reports published 


that we normally exported. however 


by certain indastries and we found that some 
of them were beginning to lose their foreign 
markets. We have also been told by various 
people that although the Government have 
announced their, willingness to allow people to 
go to foreign countries once every three 
years, they were giving only $100 dollars to 
the intending travellers to foreign countries ! 
This was hardly a practical method of solving 
the problem of foreign travel for Indians. 
There are many Indian manufacturers who 
wish to go to foreign countries in order to 
All 
Indian businessmen are not so well established 
as to have foreign connections which enable 
them to go abroad at the invitation of per- 
sons with whom they have trade relations, 


find a market for their manufactures. 


Foreign markets have closed doors for most 
Indians who can sell goods abroad if they 
got a chance. The Government’s policy 
destroys all chances of widening the foreiga 
market for Indian goode. And no business- 


man can go toa foreign country in order to ~“ 


find buyers for his wares with $100 dollars 
in his pocket. The Government muet give 
such persons at least £300 or $650 to enable 
them to go abroad to create business contacts. 


r 
Pca 
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if they can manage to sell something to 
foreigners, they should be assisted to go 
abroad more often than once in three years. 
The Government of course think that the 
organisation they set up for improving 
foreign trade should be found adequate by 
-ndian businessman. This however does not 
happen to be the case and Indian business- 
men feel that they can do better if they were 
allowed to send persons of their own choice 
to visit foreign buyers. 


As for persons other than businessmen, 
they should also enjoy the freedom to follow 
their own inclinations as far as practicable. 
The government should not expect that 
people will either study the subject that the 
Indian Education Ministry wish them . to 

tudy or enrol themselves in the Universities 

chosen by the Government of India. When 
they study at their. own cost the choice of 
subject or University should be their own. 
We are told that goverament officers in India 
always try to tell people to go to particular 
zountries for studies. If this is so, we think 
Dareaucratic interference with individual 
freedom is being carried too far. 


indo-British Relations Deteriorating 


The recent closing down of the BBC 
organisation in India by order of the Govern- 
nant of India was the result of anti-[ndian 
propaganda by the BBC and by certain other 
inropean countries working in collaboration 
with the BBC. The British have been acting 
ia an unfriendly manner to India in an open 
fashion since many British Passport holding 
Indians from African countries have been 
t-ying to enter Britain as immigrants. Enoch 
Fowell’s propaganda against coloured immi- 
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grants also made Indo-British relations 
worse than they had been ever before. The 
British have even been putting obstruction 
to the import into Britain of Indian tea, 
tobacco, oilcakes and textiles. This brought 
down our exports to the U.K. to a great 
extent (149.2 crores in 1968 and 111.0 
crores in 1969 ), There was of course a fall 
in our trade with West Europe ( 239.6 crores 
to 199.0 crores ) and ECM ( 73.9 crores to 
68.4 crores ). Our trade improved however 
with USSR, East Europe and many other 
countries. The falling off of the trade with 
Britain might not have been planned. The 
present tension between India and Britain 


will possibly spread to other developed coun- 
tries of Europe. 


Some say that this deterioration of inter- 
national relations has certain peculiarities 
which should be noted. Firstly the countries 
with which India’s relations are deteriora’ing 
are the middle-size powers of the world. If 
these powers could remain friendly with India | 
that might lead to the formation of a group 
which might be quite strong by combination 
of the industrial power of the Western 
countries and the man power of India, So 
that,isolating India from those industrially 
developed countries helped the plans of the 
USA and the USSR. So, naturally, people 
see the secret hand of these two great powers 
in the creation of a breach between India and 
the middle-size powers of Europe. The 
British unfriendliness towards India might 
have been engineered by the agents of the 
USA. And anti-British feelings might be 
stimulated in Delhi by persons working for 
the USSR, l 


é 
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NOTES 


But who engineered the publication in 
Russia of Maps of India showing Indian 
territory as part of China ? | 


A Journey in Calcutta 


People all over India are very much 
interested in Calcutta now a days, Asa 
matter of fact the British and the French 
too are intrigued by Calcutta to such an 
extent that they have created some sort of 
diplomatic tension in order to paint a lurid 
picture of this much maligned city for the 
entertainment of Radio and Television fans. 
Some time ago some Americans presented a 
pornographic show and called it O, Calcutta, 
for Calcutta 
certainly cannot aspire to provide material 
for an American’s dream in any field of 
pathological urges or reactions. Calcutta for 
ever looks upto New York or Chicago and 
Paris for all kinds of super-inhuman ecstacies 
and joys. Yet, we suppose there are things 
in Calcutta which may claim to be unique in 
their own way ; and may appal, astound and 
give shock treatment to persons who are 
insentient to the:point of being in a total 
state of moral and spiritual coma, 


There are people in Calcutta who 
commence their working day in the middle 
of the previous night: They are known as 
the daily passengers and they habitually pass 
their time in tramping across miles of paddy 
fields between the hours 2 A.M. to 5 AM. 
and 7 P.M. to 10 P.M. They sleep on railway 
station benches and in crowded railway 
carriages for about six hours every day. 
Some of them manage to snatch a couple of 
hours more of disturbed slumber in office 
chairs too, Why these men go home every 


for some unknown reason ; 
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evening for a couple of hours is only known 
to the gods. But they do so and eat a 
substantial and. well cooked dinner every- 
night at about-10 80 pm. Many offices in 
Calcutta donot ‘work on Saturdays and 
Sundays and the; daily passengers of those 
offices spend longer, hours at home on those 
days. 


There are some thrifty souls in Calcutta, 
mainly belonging to professious in which 
Bengalees do not abound, who livein bustees 
or slums and occupy their rooms in relays or 
shifts. 7 A.M. to 3 P. M. 3 P. M. to 11 P.M. 
and 11 P.M. to 7 A.M. These men only 
sleep in these bustee rooms for 8 hours and 
spend the other 16 hours in their place of 
work, travelling, eating, bathing or in some 
den where friends assemble. The persons 
who lead this kind of amazing existence are 
not really very poor. Some of them lend 
money at one hundred and fifty per cent 
interest and have much property in their 
villages. 


Those who live in Calcutta and have to 
attend office or other places of work, donot 
have a very easy- time. It takes the aver- 
age Calcutta worker who travels by bus, 
tram or on foot, some hours to reach his 
destination only a few miles away. It is 
rather difficult for person of ordinary strength 
to get into a bus ora tram car at the first 
attempt. Only athletes of standing can 
manage to board a public transport vehicle 
as and when they want to. Others have to 
let many vehicles go before they find. one 
relatively less crowded and easy to enter. 
Even after getting a seat one does not have 
an easy time. Men strap hang carrying foul 
smelling fish in one hand with.which they 
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nearly hit sitting passengers in the face. 
Qthers come. in singing -with harmoniums 
slung acrogs their shoulders’ with the idea 
oi raising funds for non-existent ` public 
banefit organisations. There are occasional 
Sights between passengers or between the 
ticket collectors and persons reluctant to 


pay their legal fare. 


There are some who travel by sharing 
taxi cabs with others. This method when 
aot jeopardised by troublesome fellow trave- 
‘lers work out better then other methods of 
‘ravel, One may think that persons who 
ge to work in their own cars have no diffi- 
stlty in reaching office on time. But the 
xesumption is not correct. All main roads 
of Calcutta have many processions, some 
‘affic jams caused by collisions between 
aers, cases of breakdown, accidents leading 
‘a attacks on oftending cars or their drivers 
and fights between members of antagonistic 
dolitical parties who explode medium strength 
2nmbs and make the police fire a few tear- 
ges shells. On some occasions all traffic 
wculd be totally paralysed by a trial'of 
stzength between two stray bulls. These 
fights are very interesting and people watch 
the butticog contest in a fascinated manner, 

“getting that offices existed. It is not eus- 
tomary for marrisge processions to appear 
ca the streets during the morning hours. 
Ect Muslims sometimes take their bride- 
groonis to the place of marriage on horse back 
and ‘accompanied by many friends 
ralations in gharries. 


and 
There are of ‘course 
many very showy funeral processions and 
tacy may come out at any time. Some 
seatter Puffed rice and coins of the lowest 
d2nomination to attract beggars who. throug 
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the roads when such pious gestures are made 
for the benefit of departed souls. At times, 
street urchins are found throwing bricks at 
one another and they disappear when the 
police charge them with sticks. But this 
side show might delay your car by half-an- 
hour or more. One might reach -office in 
ones own car within a few minutes if nothing 
untoward happened; but, again it might 
take a couple of hours or longer if devlop- 
ments of different: kinds took place. It 
might: so happen that after reaching office 
inspite of bulls, bridegrooms, bombardiers 
and brick swingers one would find the office 
gheraoed or everything closed for a “Bandh”. 
So there are many things in Calcutta which 
can be woven into stories or.cartoons. A 
little imagination always helps to’ make a 
story more interesting ; but, one must not 
use one’s talent to decry the natural ` graces 
of a great city which has: great.centres.of 
learning, wonderful museums, a very repre- 
sentative Zoological garden; a botanical 
garden which few cities can compete with 
and at least three important religious ‘centres 
to which thousands, come on pilgrimage. 
Calcutta has produced many great men who 
worked for the uplift of humanity from this 
city. One can therefore write a story of 
Calcutta which will be a human doctment 
and not merely a libelous concoction over 
which people will have to squabble at inter- 
national level. 


Air Pollution Caused by Preventive 
| Fumigation 


Imported cotton is fumigated at the ports 
of entry for destruction of the cotton boll 
weevil which causes great loss to the cotton 


NOTES 


crop of America and the West Indies and 
would cause great loss to this country too 
if any infections come through the cotton 
bales that are imported. Fumigation plants 
have been sét up at Bambay, Madras, Cochin 
and Calcutta and these make use of the 
highly poisonous gas Hydrogen Cyanide for 
their work. The gas is released after use 
into the surrounding atomsphere. Not much 
is known about the effect of such releases 
of HON in the atmosphere. Oae cannot 
say with any certainty whether the presence 
of this gas ia great dilution can harm human 
lfe or the life of animals, trees and vegeta- 
tion. It is however assumed that the effect 
cannot be beneficial and it should therefore 
be the policy of.the Port Authorities to pags 
the released gas through chambers which 
will render the gas harmless. Generally 
speaking there are many kinds of noxious 
fumes and gases which should be neutralised 
before being released in the surrounding 
atmosphere. This is not being done now and 
the air that humans other forms of life 
breathe or require for their existence, is 
slowly -becoming full of ingredients which 
endanger life rather than help its growth. 
In India not much is being done to eradicate 
this evil. It is time that Beep took 
active steps in this field. 


Use of Sarena in Mild Doses 


When governments try to put dowa some- 
thing forcibly, they should use force in a 
manner that would be effective and not 
merely appear to bea half-hearted attempt 
at doing something which would remain half 
done, For such half hearted efforts encou- 
rage miscreants to carry on their misdeeds 


with renewed vigour, thinking that the 
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government cannot suppress them—is not 
strong enough to.suppress them and they 
can successfully defy the law without suffer- 
ing grave consequences. Half hearted use 
of strength therefore is a provocation of 
violence and law breaking and that is what 
is going on in West Bengal uader the very 
feeble ralership of the Central Government. 
There should have been section 144 imposed 
over wide areas of West Bengal, there should 
have been curfews in some areas and there 
should have been prosecutions of the leaders 
of some political parties who are the men 
behind the scene ef much violence and law- 
less outbursts But nothing has been done 
and President’s rule has become a farce as 
far as the common man and his daily life 
are concerned, Nobody can plan work or 
movements in advance in West Bengal for 
fear of interference by hoodlums who stop 
this and stop that at their own sweet will 
and the police merely put up “No Entry” 
notices everywhere and watch the fun. It 
is high time the centre took proper steps to 
enable the people of West Bengal to enjoy 
a smooth flow of life and work. The political 
parties have become semi-criminal organi- 
sations in so far as some'of them plan and 
carry out aitacks on each others “soldiers” 
and strongholds.’ This is not political work 
and must be stopped. 


Shortage of Drugs and Medicines 


The people of Iudia have got used to 
the back lash that comes with unfailing 
precision after every action taken by the 
government to do good to the public. There 
is a well known story of Gopal the Jester of 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra of Nadia. Gopal 
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used to be very corrupt and took bribes 
‘am people in a very ingenious manner. 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra ealled Gopal 
and admonished him for his immoral outlook. 
He said from now on you will count the 
vaves of the Ganges at such and such GHAT 
and give me a daily report. Gopal set up 
office at that ghat and after some days the 
Meharaja called him to havea laugh. But 
he found Gopal very happy well fed and 
well dressed. The Maharaja said dolefully, 
“You seem to be taking bribes even now. 
Fcw do you manage to do it?” Gopal ans- 
wered humbly, “Maharaj, the boatmen have 
now to pay a fee so that they may be allowed 
to disturb the motion of the Maharaja’s 
waves.” Gopal the Jester went back to his 
olc post of court jester after this. 


The government of India’s attempts at 
food control, steel contro], cloth control and 
general price control have always led to 
disappearance of stocks from the market and 
some people got rich while others paid 
tarough the nose for the benefit of black 
market dealers. The price control for drugs 
and medicines has not worked out differently. 
This and the import restrictions have made 
on'y one thing easy: Death and 
vi-hout medical treatment. 


suffering 
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Milk or Muck 

Calcutta’s milk supply has always been 
from filthy buckets handled by dirtymen 
who mix ditch water with their goods lavishly 
and unscrupulously. There is no great city 
in the world, outside India where milk takes 
the shape of muck in such a manner as it 
does in Calcutta. Milk is the normal diet 
of babies and growing children. This crime 
has been 
committed by India’s milkmen without any 
strong effort by the public authorities to put 
a stop to it. Dr. B. C. Roy, being a medical 
personality attempted to organise the milk 
supply of Calcutta. He set up the Haringhata 
Dairy which has now developed into another 
great centre of muck manufacture. The 
employees of this organization appear to be 
as great criminals as the milkmen who work 
from the filthy dumps known as KHATALS. 


against the future génerations 


The government seem to be helpless as they 


‘are in all other spheres of administration, 


But why? They employ trained men, 
officials, inspectors and spend money in large 
quantities. Why do they not insist on gett- 
ing proper results? Why can not they 
imprison some workers who open bottles, 
mix water with the milk and press back the 
paper caps with theirhands? Why' cannot 


the Government manage anything efficiently ? 


wro er 


PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR 
BY—-J. L. DAS 


Pandit Iswar Ghandra Vidyasagar possessed 
so many qualities of head and heart and 
achieved such remarkable distinction in life, 
that it would be sheer effrontery on my part 
to attempt recounting them within the limited 
space allowed ina periodical. My resume of 
his career should therefore, be taken as my 
humble tribute to his hallowed memory on 
the occasion of his one hundred and fiftieth 
birth anniversary, 

Iswar Ghandra was born on 29th September 
1820 A. D. at the village of Birsingha in the 
Midnapore district. fis parents, Thakurdas 
Bandopadhyay and Bhagabati Devi, were 
renowned for their piety inspite of being very 
poor. Iswar was very naughty and stubborn 
in his boyhood. He took particular delight in 
teasing and harassing the neighbours and other 
villagers. The severe punishment that he 
received at his father’s hands only made him 
more determined to devise and practise newer 
pranks against the complainants. 

The boy, however, showed signs of great 
merit at the local village school where he was 
admitted at the age of five. After he had read 
there for a year, serious illness disrupted his 
studies for about six months. Nevertheless he 
mastered the syllabus in less than three years. 
The teacher, Kalikanta Chattopadhyay, then 
frankly admitted before Thakurdas Bandopa- 
dhyay that he had no more competence to 
impart learning to his extra ordinarily brilliant 
pupil, and advised the father to take his son 
to Calcutta for further education. 

So keen was Iswar’s inquisitiveness, percep- 
tion, and memory that he learnt the English 
numerals by noting the inscriptions on the 
milestones on his way to Calcutta on foot with 
his father. Thakurdas was in employment in 
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_ ture, 


the city on a monthly salary of rupees ten. 
He admitted Iswar in a primary school near 
his residence. Iswar read there for three 
months only. But even in course of this short 
period, he greatly impressed the teacher, 
Swarup Chandra Das, by his merit, intelligence 
Then, on the advice of a rela- 
tive, Madhu Sudan Vachaspati, Thakurdas 
sent him to the Sanskrit College. It was a very 
wise decision, as it enabled lswar Chandra to 
have benefits of English education alongside of 
classical Indian learning. 


and diligence. 


Iswar Chandra entered the Sanskrit College 
as a student of the Third class of the Grammar 
Branch on June 1, 1829. He showed uncommon 
proficiency in his studies and won a number 
of scholarships and other distinctions on the 
results of the examinations he sat for. When, 
after completing the course of the Grammar 
class, he sought to be admitted in the Litera- 
ture class, the lecturer, Joygopal Tarkalankar, 
at first refused to take him in view of his 
tender age. (Iswar was then only eleven years 
old), The objection was subsequently waived 
when the young scholar gave ample proof 
of his talents at a test taken by the lecturer 
himself. When at last, he completed his 
studies at the college, his teachers granted him 
a certificate signed by the secretary of the 
institution, Rasamay Dutta, on December 10, 
184] stating that he had mastered the follow- 
ing branches of learning. Grammar, Litera- 
Rhetoric, Vedanta Philosophy, Naya 
Philosophy, Astronomy and Ritualistic Law. 
In addition the title of “Vidyasagar”? [Ocean 
of Learning] was conferred on him, so highly 
did the scholastic attainments of Iswar Chandra 
impress his teachers. 
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It should be borne in mind that Iswar had 
to do all the household work, including cook- 
ing, washing, while prosecuting his studies. 
His sacred thread ceremony was performed 
when he was eleven years old, and, on the 
insistence of his father, he had to marry at the 
age of fourteen. The bride, Dinamoyee, was 
the eight year old daughter of Satrughna 
Bhattacharya. This early marriage not only 
did not interfere with Iswar’s insatiable pursuit 
of knowledge but inspired him to seek pastures 
new. He appeared in an examination conduc- 
ted by the Hindu Law Committee and was 
awarded the following certificate: “Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar was found and declared 
to be qualified by his eminent knowledge of 
the Hindu Law to hold office of Hindu Law 
Officer in any of the established Courts of 
Judicature”. [To explain Hindu Law to 
European judges attached to different courts 
of Law]. Even while he was a student, his 
erudition commanded the esteem of the college 
authorities to such an extent that he was 
selected to teach in the Grammar course for 
two months in a temporary vacancy. Iswar 
Chandra had also availed himself of the 
opportunity of English education of an elemen- 
tary nature which was then imparted in the 
Sanskrit College as a supplementary optional 


course, 
After such a brilliant academic career, 


Vidyasagar took up service as the Sheristadar 
or First Pundit of the Fort William College on 
a salary of rupees fifty per month. That was 
on December 29, 1841. Vidyasagar’s job it 
was to teach Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit to 
the European recruits who came out to serve 
in India. At the same time he took considera- 
ble pains to improve on his own knowledge 
of English whieh he firmly believed to be the 
passport to Western education and culture, 
Four years later he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Sanskrit College, which post 
he, however, gave up on July 16, 1847 on 
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account of difference of opinion with the 
Secretary, Rasamay Datta. After a year and 
a half Vidyasagar was offered the post of Head 
writer and Treasurer of the Fort William 
College with effect from March 1, 1849. On 
December 5 of the following year he returned 
to the Sanskrit College as Lecturer in Sanskrit 
Literature. Within six weeks he was elevated 
to the post of Principal of the institution. 
This promotion gave him opportunity to initiate 
several measures in his alma mater, including 
toning up Formerly, 
admission to the college was restricted to 
Brahmins and Vaidyas. But Vidyasagar 
threw its gates open to all classes of Hindus, 
regardless of caste. Further, he made English 
compulsory in the curriculum of studies and 


of administration. 


introduced Western Mathematics. To compel 
seriousness on the part of the students, they 
were henceforth made to pay nominal tuition 
fees. Simultaneously, he enforced discipline 
regarding punctuality and attendance of 
members of the teaching staff. Over and 
above all this he arranged for preservation of 
old and rare Sanskrit manuscripts, and for their 


publication. 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar worked 


as Principal of the Sanskrit College between-s 
18.1 and 1858. In addition, he was appointed 
Inspector of Schools of four districts [Nadia, 
Hooghly, Burdwan and Midnapore] of South 
Bengal. Total emoluments for the two posts 
came to five hundred rupees. The new 
assignment offered him scope to implement his 
long cherished desire to remove illiteracy and 
spread education among the people. With 
great zeal and alacrity he set upa numbcr of 
training schools and also model schools and 
schools for girls. It was Vidyasagar who 
introduced the system of summer vacation in 
educational institutions in view of the hardship 
caused to the students to attend schools and | 
colleges in the sizzling heat then gripping the 
province. Inspite of his onerous duties in 
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the twin capacities of Principal of Sanskrit 
College and Inspector of Colleges,South Bengal 
he devoted considerable time and energy to the 
expansion and improvement of the girls’ school 
in Calcutta [of which he was Secretary] named 
after the illustrious founder, John Drinkwater 
Bethune. But unfortunately it seemed that 
“the love he bore to learning was in fault.” 
For, his setting up of so many educational 
institutions, particularly girls’ schools, brought 
him into conflict with W. Gordon Young, 
Director of Public Instruction. When matters 
came to a head, the spirited pandit decided 
to resign rather than compromise with his 
principles. Even the pleadings of the 
Lieutenant Governor, F. J Halliday, who was 
an admirer and well wisher of Vidyasagar, 
could not dissuade him from taking the ex- 
treme step. Though in his letter of resignation 
he listed ill health as one of the principal 
causes which induced him to take so serious a 
decision among the “‘minor causes” were “the 
absence of all further prospects of advance- 
ment and the want of that immediate personal 
sympathy with the present system of Education, 
which every conscientious servant of the 
Department should possess.’ Vidyasagar had 
displayed similar, if not greater, spirit in his 
dealing with Mr. Carr, Principal of Hindu 
College. While he was Assistant Secretary of 
the Sanskrit College, he had once to go to the 
Hindu College to meet Mr, Carr. There the 
latter received him while he himself remained 
ensconced in his chair with his feet lifted and 
stretched on the table before him and facing 
the visitor. Though Vidyasagar felt greatly 
insulted he did not give vent to his feelings at 
that time. His opportunity came when soon 
after that incident Mr. Carr felt compelled to 
meet him at the Sanskrit College over an im- 
portant matter. Vidyasagar deliberately meted 
out to him the same reception—only instead 
of laced shoes he had “chappals” on his feet. 
Thus did Vidyasagar pay Mr. Carr back in 
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his own coin, and the arrogant 
principal had to eat the humble pie ! 


European 


Whether in or out of office, education and 
its dissemination constituted Vidyasagar’s first 
love. He had earlier started the Sanskrit Press 
and the Press Depository. The press printed 
and published books which the depository 
stocked and earned commission on their sales, 
At that time there were very few books in 
Bengali and those few volumes were full of 
words either of Arabic and Persian or of 
Sanskrit origin, and hence mostly unintelligible 
to beginners and ordinary readers. The come 
plexities of Sanskrit grammar frightened even 
the enthusiastic learners. So Vidyasagar “set 
himself to the task of writing a complete set of 
text books in Sanskrit and Bengali to provide a 
continuous supply of text books to students at 
different phases of their educational career, It 
was during this period that he wrote the two 
versions of Sanskrit Grammar, one for the 
beginners and the other for the advanced 
students, The series of Bengali text books 
beginning from the alphabet book, working 
through Bodhodaya, Kathamala and other 
books and ending with Sakuntala were also 
produced during this period.” 
Banerjee]. 


[Dr. Hiranmay 
Compared to earlier works, his 
compositions are remarkable for their refreshing 
approach to the subjects treated as well as 
their elegant and lucid style. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that so great “was 
Vidyasagar’s integrity and sense of fairness that 
he declined the invitation of W. S. Atkinson, 
the then D,P.I., to be a member of the 
‘Committee upon school books.” The follow- 
ing excerpt from his reply to Mr. Atkinson is 
self-explanatory. “...As an author I am directly 
interested in the decision of the Committee, 
and I do not therefore think it right to take a 
part in their deliberations. Besides, I am 
inclined to think that my presence in the 
Committee may interfere with a free and 
unreserved discussion of the merits and demerits 
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of the books...‘‘Mention should also be made 
of theMetropolitan Institution, Calcutta which 
Vidyasagar fathered and selflessly nourished 
throughout life, ultimately upgrading it toa 
first grade college. 

Vidyasagar was not only an ocean of learn- 
ing, he was an ocean of compassion too, Where 
there were distress, want, pestilence and 
hunger, there was Vidyasagar with his sym- 
pathetic heart and helping hand. When the 
prodigal Michael Madhusudan Dutt was 
reduced to a wretched condition in France and 
sent him an SOS for help, Vidyasagar did not 
fail to remit him money (Rs.1,500) even by 
incurring debt himself in the process. In 
ecstatic gratitude Michael hailed his benefactor 
as having “the genius and wisdom of an ancient 
sage, the energy of an Englishman and the 
heart of a Bengali mother.’ The efforts of 
Vidyasagar towards spread of girls’ education 
has already been briefly mentioned. The sorry 
plight of the child widows among the Hindus 
deeply moved him. He delved deep into the 
religious texts in Sanskrit and found proof 
therein that widow remarriage was permitted 
under certain conditions, Then with permission 
of his parents whom he greatly regarded, he 
practically waged a raging tearing 
campaign for remarriage of child widows. His 
efforts were crowned with success when the 
Government enacted a law in 1856 “validating 
marriage contracted with a Hindu widow.” 
His feelings on the subject of widow remarriage 
can be gauged from the letter he wrote to his 


and 
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younger brother Sambhu Chandra Vidyaratna, 
informing the later of his own son, Narayan’s 
marriage with a widow: “Introduction of 
widow remarriage is the greatest good deed I 
have achieved in my life and I cannot hope to | 
achieve anything greater in future; I have 
striven my utmost to bring this about and if 
necessary, I am prepared to sacrifice my life 
for it [Translation by Dr. Hiranmay Banerjee]. 
His charities, recurring and non-recurring ran 
into several thousand rupees, His philanthropic 
services transcended the barriers of caste and 
creed. Who else but that ocean of compassion 
could really go to a sweeper’s hovel and spend 
hours there over the treatment of his cholera- 
stricken wife? When malaria broke out in an 
epidemic from in the district of Burdwan, “he 
started a compaign of treatment and nursing in 
which the Muslim community absorbed most 
of his attention.” During the famine of 1867 
Vidyasagar ran a free kitchen in the village at 
his own expense for some months, and was 
thus able to save many lives from starvation 


death. 


Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar breathed 
last on July 29, 1891. His wife predeceased“ 
him by three years. At a condolence meeting, 
over which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Charles Elliot presided, eloquent tributes 
were paid to his memory. As I recount, in my 
own humble way, the life of this high-souléd 
person, I cannot help exclaiming like Mark 
Anthony: ‘This was a man !” 


DR. HAR GOVIND KHORANA—NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
REVEALS INDIA’S VAST SCIENTIFIC POTENTIAL 


BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


Dr. Har Govind Khorana, an Indian-born 


scientist, who is now on the staff of Wisconsin 


University, won the 1968 Nobel Prize for 
Medicine and Physiology along with two other 
American scientists, Professor Robert W. Holley 
and Dr. Marshall W. Nirenberg. 


Dr. Khorana, who was granted American 
citizenship two years ago, is the third man 
from India to win the Nobel Prize after 
Rabindranath Tagore ( Literature, 1913 })} and 
Dr. C. V. Raman (Physics, 1930). 


The announcement cf the award said the 
three scientists worked independently of each 
other but their investigatien converged towards 
a solution of acommon problem. They proved 
the fine structure of the genetic code and tell 
us how the code is used by cells for biosynthesis 
of proteins. 


When the announcement flashed on the 
radio in the early morning of October 16, 1968, 
Dr. Khorana, quiet and reserved, was busy 
preparing a lecture he would give in conjunc- 
tion with another award, the Louisa Gross 
Horwitz Prize from Columbia University, 
which he was to receive later in the week. He 
spent the morning in his “hideaway’’ outside 
Madison, Wisconsin, so he could finish his 
lecture before receiving accolades from his 
colleagues and the public. 


At the University of Wisconsin Dr. Khorana 
has no class responsibilities. He spends his 


time in far-flung researches in the areas of the 
genetic code, nucleic acids, the mechanics of 
genetic factors and the control of these factors 
by artificial means. 

He recently synthesized all 64 of the possible 
trinucleotides and confirmed that the genetic 
code is read in a linear and consecutive manner 
and that it is a non-overlapping triplet code. 

Dr. Khorana’s research group at the 
Enzyme Institute of the University of Wisconsin 
has now taken a giant step towards the first 
laboratory creation of a gene, the chemical unit 
of heredity. The group expects to complete 
the synthesis of the first man-made gene within 
three to six months. This phase of -their 
research began in 1965, 

This expected achievement will be a key 
advance in learning about~and_ eventually 
contro]ling—heredity. 

Dr. Khorana is quick to give credit to his 
colleagues in his research group for all his 
achievements, and he prefers to call his research 
a “team effort’. His researchers are all. “very 
senior researchers,” as he calls them, for they 
are all at the post-doctoral level. And he is 
very proud of the fact that they have come 
from 27 countries and have brought experiences 
in many fields, including pure chemistry, 
enzymology, molecular biology and bio- 
chemistry, to contribute to the team effort. 


Though the research is a team effort, 
Dr. Khorana is the guiding force. Each summer 
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he spends a few months alone to “‘feel out” 
new problems for forthcoming research. ‘For 
twelve years I never took any vacation or time 
off from my work,” Dr. Khorana said, ‘‘but 
now I think vacations are important. 
hiking out-of-doors 


I enjoy 
and being completely 
physically occupied to exercise my body as well 
as my mind.” 

He spends much of every working day 
walking on the Wisconsin Campus, between 
the Enzyme Institute and the Union, along the 
lake shore. | 

“Many of my colleagues don’t realize how 
much time I spend walking on the campus,” 
he admitted, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘but 
many ideas come to me at these times, while I 
am walking.” 


Dr, Khorana constantly ‘carries colored 
index cards and a pen wirh him on these walks, 
ard when he returns to his laboratory the 
cclored cards are filled with notes—new ideas 


for research in progress, or for future research. 


“I can think more effectively when 1’m_ left 
alone and not rushing from one place to the 
next, Dr. Khorana explained. 


Dr. Khorana was born in Rampur, Punjab, 
India, on January 9, 1922, He did not inherit 
the flair for science from his parents who were 
not scientists, but became interested later 
during schooling. He received his graduate 
training at Punjab University in India, 
receiving a B.Sc. degree with honors in 1943 
an M.Sc. degree also with honors in 1945, That 
year he received a Government of India 
research fellowship} to continue his‘studies in | 
organic chemistry at the'University of Liverpool 
England, and he received his Ph.D. degree in 
1948. 


Dr. Khorana also worked at the Federal 
Institute of Technology in Zurich, Switzerland, 
for a year, as a post-doctoral Fellow ofthe 
Government of India, and at the University of 
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Cambridge, England, for two years as Nuffield 
Fellow. 


In 1952, Dr. Khorana went to Canada to 
become head of the organic chemistry’ section 


of the British Columbia Research Council and 
the 


University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver. 
It was while he was working in British 


Columbia that Dr. Khorana achieved interna- 
tional recognition for synthesising coenzyme A 
in conjunction with Dr. John G. Moffat. 
Synthesis of coenzyme A is a noteworthy 
achievement in itself, but it only stimulated 
Dr. Khorana to further research in molecular 
biology. 

In 1958 Dr. 
Merck Award from the Chemical Institute of 


Canada for his outstanding contributions in the 
fields cf organic chemistry and biochemistry. 


Khorana received coveted 


Two years later he was awarded the Gold 
Medal in the field of pure and applied science 
from the Professional Institute of the Public 
Service of Canada. 


1960, Dr. 
joined the University of Wisconsin as co- 
director of the Institute for Enzyme Research 
and Professor of Biochemistry. In 1964 he was 
named to the Conrad A. Elvehjem Professor- 


On September I, Khorana 


ship in the Life Sciences, a distinguished honor, 
for Professor Elvehjem was a renowned 
biochemist himself and later President of the 


University. 


University of Wisconsin like all universities 
is open to all able men and women irrespective 
of race, creed or color. The same spirit 
prevailed in Ancient Indian Uuiversities at 
Nalanda. Wickramasila etc. sprung up after 
Emperor Asoke of India, 3rd century B. C. In 
these ancient centers of learning students from 
Egypt—Greece to China resided supported by 
public funds and generosity of the wealthy. 


These Universities were destroyed by Muslim 
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invasions of India after the 9th century after 
Christ. 


His latest award was the Louisa Gross 
Horwitz Prize which he shared with 
Dr, Marshall Warren Nirenberg of the National 
Institute of Health. The $25,000 award cited 
the researchers “for briliantly and succesfully 
elucidating the detailed nature of the genetic 
code,” 


Dr. Khorana was also a recipient of the 
1968 Albert Lasker Award in Basic Medical 
Research, a prize which is often referred to as 
“the most prestigious scientific award in 
America,” 
honorarium again with Dr. Nirenberg, with 
whom he shared both the 1968 Nobel Prize in 


He shared this award’s $10,000 , 
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Medicine and Physiology and the Louisa Gross 
Horwitz Prize. The two scientists were award- 
ed the prize jointly for their independent work 
in deciphering the genetic code—the key to the 
secrets of the life process and of heredity, 

Dr. Khorana has been a special lecturer at 
scientific symposia and meetings around the 
world, including Poland, Canada, Switzerland, 


Japan and England. 
Dr. Khorana, who has written and publish- 


ed more than 200 scientific articles on his 
research, was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1966 and was elected to fellow- 
ship in both the American Association for the 
Advancemedt of Science in 1966, and the 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
1967. 


PRAYER 


SRI GURUDAYAL MULLICK 
Translated by Dilip Kumar Roy 


Compassionate Dyer, shed they Grace on me. 
Thou knowest I have time and time again 
Dyed my being to offer myself to thee. 

But every time it faded. And so, in pain, 


I tell thee, Dyer Divine, whose colours are fast, 
The peerless ochre--colour I love, adore : 

Now come to my aid and dye me, at long last, 
With this mystic colour that can fade nevermore. 


ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME—A LOVER OF INDIA AND THE INDIANS 


N. RAJAMANI 


Though the historians do not unanimously 
hail A. O. Hume as the father of the Indian 
National Congress, yet it is an unshakable fact 
that he was the man who gave an impetus to 
the Indian National Congress by converging 
the hitherto sporadic Indian Associations into 
one united organisation under the banner of 
the Indian National Congress. The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, to some extent, kindled 
the political awakening among the Indians and 
there was an all round effort to form political 
associations which could ventilate the 
grievances of the Indian masses. But the 
credit goes to Hume, who took the initiative to 
form one united organisation which could act 
as a binding force, a common political platform 
and a nursery school for political training. 


Early life : 


What made Hume to work so intensely for 
the Indian cause? Asin many cases, so also 
in Hume’s, the family environment greatly 
moulded his character and career, 

His father Joseph Hume (1777-1855) was a 
great Scottish patriot and reformer, who had 
vast political experience in the British Parlia- 
ment, to which he was elected in 1812 from 
Weymouth and in 1818 from Montrose Burghs. 
He was a Radical and was the leader of the 
Radical group in Parliament, During his 
career he undertook many reforms lke the 
extension of the suffrage, the establishment of 
the ballot and the reformation of ecclesiastical 
He manifested his knowledge on all 
matters concerning finance, revenue and 
expenditure. When the Charter Woods Bill of 
1853 to amend the Government of [ndia was 


revenues, 


discussed in the House, his voice was sternly 
raised for the cause of India and the Indians. 
Itis no wonder that such qualities were 
reflected in the character of his son also. When 
Hume was born in 1829 the whole of the 
British nation was reeling under the impact of 
the Great Reform Movement of 1830. So the 
man, who was soaked in those epoch making 
days could never fail to emit those rays in this 
later years. And it is no wonder that Hume 


turned out to be a noble reformist. 


Record of service : 


Hume had a long record of meritorious 
service, from the time he was posted to the 
Bengal Civil Service in 1849. From a petty 
District Officer of Etawah in 1849 till that time 
he rose to the position of Secretary to the 
Government of India in 1870, he displayed his 
administrative skill in various fields. 

He brought forth reforms in 
education by constructing new schools, appoin- 
ting energetic teachers and framing effective 
syllabus. He introduced free school or 
‘Hulqabandee’ system in Etawah., In Etawah 
“181 schools has been established with 5186 
scholars (including 2 girls) on lists.” Thus 
Hume rendered invaluable service in eradica- 
ting illiteracy from many homes. 

Hume relentlessly carried out his ‘reforms 
in various fields and his abhorrence to the 
revenues received from Liquour Traffic can 
precisely be explained in his own words. 
When on [4th September 1860, the Govern- 
ment on Liquor Trafic praduced an increase 
of receipts Rs. 1858 in excess of the previous 
year Hume exlaimed in exasperation: “To 


popular 


wm Friend”. 


ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 


me however the constant growth of the 
Abkaree revenue is a source of great regret. 
Year after year, but alas in vain, I protest 
against the present iniquitous system which 
first produced and now supports a large 
class whose sole iaterest it is to seduce their 
fellows into drunkenness and its necessary 
concomitants, debauchery and crime. Unfor- 
tunately these tempters are too successful and 
year by year the number of drunkards and 
the demand for drugs and spirituous liquors 
increase3.....Of this revenue, the wages of 
sin, it may in the words of old adage be 
truly said that ill gotten wealth never thrives 
and for every rupee additional that the 
Abkaree yields, two at least are lost to the 
public by crime and spent by Government 
in suppressing it...if I be spared a ten years 
longer I shall live to see effaced in a more 
christian-like system> one of the greatest 
existing blots on our Government of India...” 

As a real friend of India, Hume strenuously 
worked for the welfare of Indians and for 
raising the flame of knowledge in every nook 
and corner of India he launched a vernacular 
paper in 1859 under the name “The Peoples’ 
It did yeoman, service in the field 
of Indian journalism. 


Hume’s attention was then directed towards 
agrarian reforms. He submitted his proposals to 
Lord Mayo, who became the Governor General 
of India in 1869. He suggested that a Bureau 
of Agriculture be established under a Director 
General, who could be aided by experts. 
Directors of Agriculture were to be appointed 
in each province so that “there was to be as 
little writing and as much actual work as 
possible.”? Though Lord Mayo was willing to 
accept Hume’s proposals in toto, yet his hands 
were bound by the official machinery at Simla 
and India Office which contemplated serious 
financial difficulties. Hence Lord Mayo was 
forced to modify Hume's that 


3 


proposals 
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produced utter disappointment in the heart of 
the latter. Thus Hume’s genuine desire to 
improve the lot of the Indian peasantry by 


relieving them from the clutches of superstition 


and money-lenders did not materialise, 
= Though Lord Mayo could not carry out 


Hume's proposals yet he realised his special 
knowledge of agriculture and appointed him 
in 1871 the Secretary of the Department of 
Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce. Hume 
was successful in undertaking reforms 


Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry. 
But Hume’s sincere wish for doing good for 


the people put a brake in his official career. 
For he was forced to leave the Secretariat in 
1879 and the reasons for his transfer from 
Simla to the Revenue Board at Allahabad has 
been amply narrated by the paper Englishman : 
“If he believed a particular policy to be wrong, 
he opposed it without any hesitation, using 
plain language for the expression of his views. 
We can not find that any other charge has been 
brought against him. He is notoriously a very 
hard worker and Government will not easily 
find his equal in knowledge of special subjects 
dealt with in his department. But he is what, 
according to the present imperial phraseology 
is called insubordinate; this is the alleged 
ground of his transfer, and this is the point 
which to us appears most seriously to call for 
consideration.” 


Birth of the Congress : 


in 


The Queen’s Proclamation was a calculated 
measure to put India in a atmosphere of peace 
and tranquillity. But the discontent which was 
on the surface had become latent. The British 
administration which had it’s bad patches even 
threatened the calm and cool atmosphere. 
Hume who had so closely moved with the 
Indians carefully surveyed the scene and sought 
ways to safeguard the Indian interests. This 
anxiety in Hume gave rise to the historic 
Indian National Congress, 
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His reasons for inaugurating this magnificent 
ocganisation are clear in his letter, which he 
zddressed to the graduates of Calcutta Univer- 
sty on Ist March. 1883, He writes ‘constitu- 
trig, as you do, a large body of the highly 
calculated Indians, you should, in the natural 
erder of things constitute also the most 
important source of all mental, moral, social 
nd political progress in India, Whether in 
he individual or the nation, all vital progress 
ust spring from within, and it is to you, her 
nost favoured sons; that your country must 
ook for the initiative. In vain may aliens, like 
myself, love India and her children as well as 
she most loving of these ; in vain may they, for 
~ver and their good, give time and trouble, 
money and thought ; in vain may they struggle 
and sacrifice ; they may assist with advice and 
suggestion ; they may place their experience, 
abilities and knowledge at the disposal of the 
-workers, but they lack the essential of nationa- 
lity and the real work must ever be done by the 
-people of the country themselves,” 


m 


f, 


With this objective in view he mobilised 
the Indian forces and the momentous beginning 
was made when the Indian National Congress. 
started functioning at Bombay on 27th Decem- 
ber 1885, under the firm Presidentship of W. CG, 
Bonnerjee. Hume fostered the Congress for at 
least nine years. 


The Hindu correctly paid this glowing 
tribute at the death of AO. Hume on 31 July, 
1912: “During the thirty three years he came 
into contact with the Indian people he had 
conceived such a love for them that he could 
not bring himself to what most of his country 
men do by retiring to England and forgetting 
the country to which they owe so much. And 
of all those who, by their untiring industry, 
winning ‘persuasion and steadfast work, 
brought the institution into being, succesfully 
steared it through difficulties of every kind and 
watched its growth vigilantly and with anxiety, 
Mr. Hume’s name will ever be remembered 
with the warmest affection and gratitude,” 


LOSS 
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BIHAR’S STATE INCOME AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Bihar’s income in 1964-65 was Rs.1385.3 
crores compared with Rs.1503 crores in West 
Bengal, Rs.2909.4 crores in Uttar Pradesh and 
Rs.449.9 crores in Orissa—the three neighbour- 
ing States. Bihar’s income exceeded that of 
nine States— Assam (Rs.5{3.8 crores), Gujrat 
(Rs.961.0 crores), Kerala (Rs.673.3 crores), 
Haryana (Rs.397.0 crores), Madhya Pradesh 
(Rs,1352.5 crores), Mysore (Rs.979.8 crores), 
Orissa (Rs.449.9 crores), Punjab (Rs.1299.4 
crores) and Rajasthan (Rs.841.8 crores); and 
was surpassed by five states—Andhra Pradesh 
(Rs.1497.9 crores), Maharashtra (Rs.2266 3 
crores), Tamil Nadu (Rs.1548.0 crores), Uttar 
Pradesh (Rs.2909.4 crores) and West Bengal 
(Rs.{503.3 crores), These absolute figures of 
State incomes do not give a correct idea of the 
economic condition of the people in different 
States as the population is unevenly distributed 
among them. Therefore when attention is 
given to the per capita income, seven of the 
sixteen States are found to have per capita 
income which falls below the national average 
and Bihar is found to have the lowest position 
having a per capita income of Rs,299 per year 
compared with the national per capita income 
of Rs.418 in 1964-65 (at current prices). 


Components of State Income 


An analysis of the State income of Bihar in 
1964-65 shows that the total income of 
Rs. 1385.3 crores was derived from : agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry and hunting 
(Rs.804,3 crores }, mining, manufacturing and 
small enterprises (Rs 228.4 crores), commerce, 
transport and communications (Rs.187.3 
crores),and other services (Rs,165.3 crores ). 
Table I illustrates the point : 


If by seeing this preponderance of agricultu- 
ral component in the State income of Bihar one 
should conclude that the rural population in 
Bihar is better off than the urban people, one 
would be thoroughly mistaken. For, as 
Professor S. R. Bose has shown in his study of 
Bibar’s income, the income per household in 
the rural areas in Bihar is almost half of the 
urban areas. As he worked out, the per capita 
urban income is Rs.381 (or Rs.402 if income 
from house property is included) compared 
with Rs.200 (or Rs.205 if income from house 
property is included) in the rural areas.2 The 
lower figures of per capita income in Professor 
Bose’s study are explained by the fact that he 
was dealing with the State income of Bihar in 
1960-61, while at the beginning of this paper 
we referred to the State income of 1964-65. It 
is a well-known fact, though, that during the 
four years separating 1964-65 from 1960-61 
there was no significant change in the relation- 
ship between the urban and rural incomes in 
Bihar which could nullify the validity of 
Professor Bose’s analysis. 


Income Disparity and Tax Evasion : 


What needs to be noted especially is that 
the disparity in income is not only between the 
urban areas and the rural areas. Within these 
individual areas again, there is a wide diver- 
gence in the distribution of income among the 
various categories of population. In the rural 
areas the extreme disparity in income is given 
by .the fact that 71.6 per cent of holdings had 
less than five acres each and accounted for only 
29.3 per cent of the area of holdings. On the 
other hand 5.7 per cent of the holdings owning 
over 15 acres each accounted for as much as 
32.8 per cent of the area. In the urban areas 
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BIHAR STATE INCOME AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


over eightyfive per cent households had an 
income of less than Rs.3000 in 1960-61 and 
only 14.5 per cent had an income of over 
Rs.3000. “The interesting thing to notice”, 
Prof, Bose writes, “is that although according 
to our estimate 14.5 per cent of the total house- 
holds have incomes of Rs.3000 and above and 
were thus liable to the payment of income-tax 
(except the receivers of agricultural income) 
yet...only 3.8 per cent were actually subjected 
to the tax. In other words, without making 
any allowance for agricultural incomes and 
the fact that some of the receivers of incomes 
may have been assessed to the tax outside 
Bihar, 10.7 per cent of households evaded the 
payment of the tax ; and presuming that most 
of the taxdodgers were in the income group of 
Rs.3000 to Rs,15000, the aggregate income 
which evaded the payment of tax in Bihar 
would amount to about Rs.50 crores against 
Rs.29 crores which were actually brought 
under the tax ”? 

We are not discussing tax evasion in this 
paper. . Therefore we would not pursue the 
matter further. But one question is relevant 
in this context. Where did the amount of 


twentyone crores of rupees evaded as tax 


go? If it were invested in industrial develop- 
ment at least some social purpose would 
have been served. But was it so invested ? 
Let us examine the matter. 


Decline in Bihar’s Share of 
Productive Capital 


Till the end of 1967-68 the Government 
of {ndiainvested a gross amount of Rs. 2656.6 
crores in Central projects in different States. 
The largest share—Rs. 518.2 crores—was 
claimed by Madhya Pradesh. Bihar with 
Rs. 470.7 crores was the second largest clai- 
mant followed by West Bengal Rs. 403.3 
crores, Orissa Rs. 391.5 crores, Madras Rs. 
236 crores, Uttar Pradesh Rs. 125.6 crores, 


18) 


Maharashtra Rs. 92.7 crores, Gujarat Rs. 77.€ 
crores, Andhra Pradesh Rs. 76.9 crores, 
Mysore Rs. 70.3 crores, Kerala Rs. 69.1 
crores, Assam Rs. 53.7 crores, Punjab Rs. 
325 crores, Rajasthan Rs. 17.1 crores, 
Haryana Rs. 7.1 crores, Delhi Rs. 11.9 crores 
and Himachal Pradesh Rs. 1.7 crores. Other 
Union Territories and Jammu and ‘Kashmir 
and Nagaland did not receive any Central 
investment upto March 1968. Despite this 
liberal central investment. Bihar’s share in produc- 
tive capital went down from 14.2 per cent of the 
national total in 1959 to 8.2 per cent in 1966, 
In other words there was no compa- 
rable effort within Bihar to step up productive 
investment. The answer to the question raised 
earlier (Where has the money on which tax was 
evaded gone?) jis that the money has not gone in 
productive investment. Consequently there 
was a decline in the share of employment 
which went down from 6.1 per cent in 1959 
to 5.4 per cent in 1966, a decline in the value 
of output from 8.5 per centin 1959 to 68 
per cent in 1966, anda decline in the value 
added by manufacture from 8.3 per cent in 
1959 to 7.0 per cent in 1966.4 


Overcapitalization ? 


The National Council of Applied Economic 
Research in its report on the fourth five year 
plan of Bihar for industries had drawn 
attention to the lopsided character of indus- 
trial development in Bihar. The report 
pointed out that in Bihar smal] and medium 
industries had failed to-grow. The high 
capital intensity’ of industries in Bihar is 
given by the fact that in Bihar productive 
capital per factory in 1966 was Rs. 161 lakhs 
compared with Rs. 53 lakhs in Maharashtra 
and Rs. 73 lakhs in West Bengal and Rs. 6] 
lakhs in Tamilnadu—the industrially develop- 
ed States. Only Orissa (Rs. 208 lakhs per 
factory) had a higher capital concentration 
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BIHAR STATE INCOME AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


than Bihar. In Bihar productive capital per 
worker amounted to Rs. 29000 compared 
with Rs. 17000 in Maharashatra, Rs. 16000 in 
West Bengal and Rs. 18000 in Tamilnadu. 
Yet the value added per worker in Bihar 
(Rs, 6000) was the same asin Maharashtra 
which employed nearly forty per cent less 
capital per worker. With more than double 
the amount of productive capital per worker 
in Gujarat, Bihar claimed only 20 per cent 
more in value added per worker. Undoub- 
tedly the concentration of heavy industries 
in Bihar accounts for this capital intensity. 


What is a matter of worry is that this capital. 


intensity has not led to any marked impro- 
vement in productivity. If there had been 
a proportionate development of the medium 
and small industries in Bihar, perhaps 
there would: be an improvement in the rela- 
tiouship between productive capital per 
worker and value added per worker (i.e. 
lowering of the capital output ratio)’. Table 
IT (see separate page) gives anidea of the 


structural relationships in the principal 
industries : 


Viewed differently, the higher capital 
involvement per worker could be considered 
as a sign of economic progress — provided if 
there had not been simultaneously wides- 
pread scarcity of consumer goods and unem- 
ployment of technical and other educated 
persons. It is well known that a vast body 
of engineers, doctors, veterinary doctors 
and other graduates is unemployed in Bihar. 
In a way their unemployment is due to the 
non-availability of capital as to the illiteracy 
of the vast majority. If more industries 
were set up, if more hospitals and univer- 
sities were built—and there is felt need for 
all these in larger numbers—all the persons 
now unemployed, anda lot more, could be 
employed with benefit to them and to 
society. In our country, with a great dearth 
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of capital, it would be wrong to go entirely 
by the traditional view of equating progress 
with higher capital involvement per unit— 
even if to an extent it is unavoidable — 
ignoring the broader social aspects and leav- 
ing things to take their own course. Indeed 
our endeavour ought to be to keep this 
trend within the limit of unavoidableness 
and to prevent it from dominating beyond 
that point. We must do everything to 
prevent over-capitalization which has a 
tendency to take place in an underdeveloped 
economy without possessing adequate chan- 


nels for the even development of all the 
sectors. 


Need for an Ideology of Industrialization 


It has been said times without number 
that Bihar has got all the ingredients needed 
for a high degree of economic and cultural 
development. Yet Bihar is backward in both 
Why? This question has 
to be answered if we want to know what we 
have to do to overcome Bihar’s present state 
of backwardness. There must be something 
standing between the favourable factors and 
high economic and cultural development. 
It is relevant to recall the observation of 
Barrington Moore, Jr in his celebrated 
study entitled Social Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy. Moore writes, “Common 
observation is enough to show that human 
beings individually and collectively do not 
react to an ‘objective’ situation in the same 
way as one chemical reacts to another when 
they are put together in a test tube......... 
There is always an intervening variable, a 
filter, one might say, between people and 
an ‘objective’ situation, made up from all 
sorts of wants, expectations, and other ideas 
derived from the past. This intervening 
variable which it is convenient to call culture, 
screens out certain parts of the objective 


these respects. 
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situation and emphasizes other parts........ 
“here is thus need for a change in the 
cultural perspective of the people which 
kas to be distinguished from the talk of 
“moral regeneration” which “covers the 
ebsence of a realistic analysis of prevailing 
cocial conditions which would threaten the 
vested interests behind catonism’,? the 
ideology of the feudal elements. The grip 
of feudalism has to be broken and it can 
be broken only by urbanization and indus- 
triglization. The ideology of industrialization 
end urbanization has to be spread far and 
~ide—and this is not done by blindly repeat- 
ing the need for assisting agriculture. 
“Modern agriculture is inconceivable without 
a high degree of industrialization. Unfortu- 
nately few in this country realize the value 
of education in modernizing and industriali- 
sing a society. The need is to solve the 
puzzle of the simultaneous existence of 
shortage of persons with critical skills and 
surplus labour. We have to adopt measures 
“or changing the relative qualification of the 
sitizens in favour of industrialization—we 
nust, in other words, educate them.’ It is 
Aecessary to remember that even literacy 
-he lowest level of education—is less than 
-wenty percent in Bihar—lower than the 
national average. 

We must go all out for change—economic 
and social. One of the factors limiting indus- 
-rialization in the country is the absence of 
affective demand despite absolute shortage 
>f supplies relative to human requirements. 
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This problem can be overcome partly by 
diffusing income through larger employment 
and other deliberate measures. 
have to understand this point and take the 
initiative to do something inthe matter of 
the redistribution of the national income. 
One of the ways they can do so is by ‘increa- 
sing the volume of production which would 
automatically expand employment and put 
income in the hands of persons hitherto 
unemployed. Thereisa golden opportunity 
which they have only to recognize and seize. 
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‘THE PEARL’—STEINBECK’S TRAGIC VISION OF MAN 


MASHKOOR 


Though ‘The Pearl’ is simply a story of 
an Indian Mexican fisherman Kino, of his wife 
Juana, of his child Coyotito and finding and 
losing of the precious pearl of the world, it 
is also, like all great works of art, a mirror, 
in which every reader finds a personal likeness. 
This is what Steinbeck has made clear in his 
prologue, “If this story be a parable perhaps 
everyone takes his own meaning from it and 
reads his own life into it.” This statement 
is as true to the core of its words as my legs 
and hands are mine. It directly refers to 
the tragic life of Kino who is facing the reali- 
ties of this indifferent universe. In other 
simple words ‘The Pearl’ expresses Steinbeck’s 
views of the tragic irony of man’s fate. 

In this story ef the discovery of the pearl, 
in Kino’s hopes and attempts to dispose it for 
a high and suitable price and in the ultimate 
rejection of it by Kino, there is tragic defeat 
.of a man in this world. From the beginning 
to the end of the novel, Kino is presented as 
a daring and heroic personality. He is 
“Young and strong’ with thin and coarse 
moustache, having warm, fierce and bright 
eyes. He can remain for two minutes under 
water.. He is poor but full of wisdom and 
confidance, His child, Coyotito, has been 
stung by a scorpion and the doctor refuses 
to see the child for the poor father has no 
money to pay. The poor fellow has only a 
boat as an inheritance from his grandfather. 
Moreover, the doctor is a descendant of 
Spanish race that has been traditional oppre- 
ssors of the primitive aboriginal fishermen. 

Besides wisdom and confidece, Kino shows 
great endurance when he is struck on the 


a 
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head by the slamming of the doctor’s door by 
his servant and also proves himselfto be a 
man of great skill of trade even in such a 
young age by finding the pearl of the world. 
He fishes up a pearl of enormous size almost 
unbelievable and is ready to fight with and 
face every difficulty that comes in his way 
because the pearl “thas become my soul.’ 
He knows its worth and price is so great that 
it would enable them to pay the doctor for 
the visit of their baby and relieve them from 
the inexorable grip of poverty and other 
mundane difficulties providing him peace and 
happiness in his domestic life. This realiza- 
tion of Kino’s hopes and their implications are 


symbolically presented throughout the 
novel, 
The pearl does not only mean the accu- 


mulation of wealth, luxury and riches, nor does 
Kino want “the ability to be drunk as long 
as he wished.” He wishes something far 
more superior—certain greater advantages and 
facilities for his family and himself and a 
better return for his labour. Kino starts drea- 
ming of such things he was deprived of in the 
initial stages of his life. He sees himself wear- 
ing new white clothes, with a new harpoon 
and a rifle. The pearl would provide a 
proper education for hisson, He dreams of 
his child well dressed sitting with a little desk 
in a school, “My son will read and open books 
and my son will write, will read and open 
books, and myson will write and will know 
writing. And my son will make numbers and 
these things will make us free because he will 
know and through him we will know”. 
Above all, he wants his marriage with his 
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common law wife Juana to be solemnized in 
the church. In other simple words, the 
pearl promised Salvation, Kino is in bad need 
of. 

But who knew that Kino was doomed to 
“ace and suffer the difficulties of the world and 
the pangs of poverty he so sedulously tried 
to getrid of. It is just after the discovery of 
the pearl that Kino’s family is haunted by 
evil. Inspite of Juana’s repeated warnings 
“This thing is evil. Ihis pearl is like sin! 
It will destroy us’ and her requests to throw 
it away, “Let us throw it back into the sea” 
he is not ready to discard it atany cost. On 
the contrary he replies that they would sell 
it in the morning “and then the evil will be 
gone and only the good remain.” He is 
wounded in the night and encounters the 
treacherous Egyptian. The doctor and the 
pearl buyers have also grown envious of the 
sudden and unexpected treasure bestowed on 
him by chance. His pearl is rejected by the 
pearl buyers (Though it might have been 
accepted by any museum) as a thing of 
little worth. It is called a ‘monstrosity’ by 
the first pearl buyer while the second calls it 
defective and the third offers him only five 
hundred pessos. He does not accept even 
fifteen hundred pessos and decides to go to the 
Capital to sell it for a high price for “it is my 
misfortune and my life and I will keep it”. 
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Having taken such a firm decision, “I will 
keep it” he has to give up the pearl that “has 
become my soul.” The pearl that once 
offered him certain facilities and advantages 
and promised. salvation is hurled down by 
Kino himself into the “lovely green water” 
of the sea. The Salvation became unendura- 
ble damnation for him. He again returns to 
the same poverty he was familiar with and 
frora which he hoped to escape, It is not 
only a noble renunciation of materialism nor 
an acceptance of comfortable poverty rather 
it is a tragic defeat of man. 


Steinbeck has already declared his philo- 
sophy of life in “East of Eden”, “I would 
fight against—any idea, religion or Govern- 
ment which limits or destroys the individual.” 
And here, in The Pearl he fights against the 
universe, All these things explain man’s true 
place in a world of violence and unrest which 
is completely indifferent to- him and defeats 
him. A man because of need, vanity and 
individualism ‘leaves his station and causes 
destruction of his family. All these qualities 
force Kino to leave his true station and thus 
brings destruction on himself and his family 
instead of advantages. About this fact, Kino is 
comes to know later. In this way Kino 
through his experience, expresses Steinbecks 
concept of human condition—the ultimate 
tragic irony of man’s fate, 


DEFENCE ORIENTED ECONOMY—A PROSPECT AND A RETROSPECT 
N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


The outbreak of hostilities with Pakistan 
brought into limelight the need for a reorien- 
tation of our plans, and the necessity for 
a rethinking on several of our 
policies and programmes, 


economic 
The whole process 
of economic planning, determining priorities 
and the monetary and fiscal policies etc., will 
have to be moulded in sucha way that they 
suit the needs of defence essentially. The 
whole process and programme of development 
have to be adjusted to cater to the require- 
ments of defence. Our late Prime Minister, 
Lal Bahadur Shastri stated, that a high 
level of military preparedness had to be main- 
tained which in turn called for a reappraisal 
of plans. He stressed further that if necessary, 
economic development will have to be slowed 
down to make possible an intensified defence 
effort. Defence preparedness implies a strong 
and resilient economy’ 

At the outset I shall clarify what is meant 
by this Defence Orientation of the economy, 
before I make any suggestions for effecting 
any change in the organisation of the economy. 
Dr. K. N. Raj has given a very cautious note 
on the definition of a defence oriented eco- 
nomy. He said that we should take care that 
we do not define Defence Orientation too 
narrowly with reference to the immediate 
situation but take a larger and wider view of 
the whole problem. The concept of defence 
orientation of the economy must be broadly 
interpreted to mean general economic and 
industrial support of the country’s defenee 
preparedness. This would include agricul- 
ture, exports, alloy and special steel, heavy 
chemicals, oils, electronics and mechanical 


engineering and transport industries, to 


mention only some of the more obvious cate- 
gories. Defence orientation essentially means 
the recasting of the plan as a whole and a 
overhauling of the economy in the spheres 
of production, consumption patterns of distri- 
bution, exports and imports, monetary and 
fiscal policies and the whole structure of 


the governmental administration, controls, 
licences, and other policies, with a 
defence bias. As Dr. Rustum C. Cooper 


pointed out, hitherto the emphasis 
on economic development 


was 
and expansion, 
and if this has now to be combined with the 
defence needs and both have to be accelerated, 
certain fundamental changes in economic 
policies become inevitable. The country should 
bend allits energies towards ensuring develop- 
ment consistent with defence. It is imperative 
that the economy must not only move forward 
but also serve defenee needs as one eminent 
economist has pointed out. 

The Government of India and the plann- 
ing commission have started taking a number 
of steps in the direction suggested above. 
Mr. B. R. Bhagat, the then Planning Minister, 
Government of India announced in par- 
liament on 5th November 1965 that the State 
Governments and the Union Territories had 
been asked to prepare their annual plan for 
1966-67 taking into account, the limitations 
of internal and external resources, completion 
of continuing schemes, increasing agricultural 
production to the maximum extent possible 
giving priority to quick yielding schemes, 
strengthening the infra-structure for economic 
growth, intensifying the family planning 
programme, and the utilisation of the capaci- 
ties created in industries, irrigation and power 
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production. He further stated that in view of 
the uncertainties of the quantum of the exter- 
nal assistance it has become necessary to give 
greater priority to measures of inport subs- 
titution and export promotion. The fnance 
minister told the Loksabha on September 13th 
1965 that the planning commission was exami- 
ning in consultation with the Central Minis- 
tries and State Governments, the lines on 
which the fourth five year plan had to be 
reoriented to meet the emergent situation 
and to safeguard 
and independence. 
has approved a special programme for boosting 
up agricultural production in 1965.66 esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 36 crores. The programme 
included schemes for more effective utilisation 
of irrigation in selected states by multiple 
cropping and intensive cultivation in ‘areas 
irrigated through minor irrigation works and 
by the production of quick growing crops 


the country’s security 
The planning commission 


during the remaining part of the current 
financial year, production of potatoes and 
topiaca, establishment of cold storages in the 
public and cooperative sectors, provision of 
pesticides, for the Rubbi and Kharif season 
and cultivation of vegetables in kitchen gardens 
of big towns; linking it up with marketing 
and supply of seeds, composting in the urban 
and rural areas, better utilisation of irrigation 
potential, energisation and electrification of 
tube wells and further utilisation of co-opera- 
tive loans for fertilisers and increasing the 
subsidy for improved seeds assistance for plant 
protection, and quick growing fruits etc. The 
Defence Minister had also set up an Emer- 
zency Committee of Scientists under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. S. Bhagavantham, to 
make realistic assessment of the available 
defence material within the country and the 
Dotentiality for development. The Steel Ministry 
had already modified the steel production 
programme so as to ensure a steady flow of 
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material and alloys for ordinance factories. 
The ministry of industries Government of 
India had announced that it was in favour of 
a more liberal approach to licencing of 


Industrial undertakings which will support the - 


defence effort but which will not involve any 
foreign exchange expenditure and gearing of 
the industrial programme to meet the require- 
ments of a defence oriented economy. The 
Railways which also come under the category 
of undertakings supporting the defence effort 
have already sought an increase of outlay in 
the fourth plan outlay. A committee of 
Scientists, Engineers and Technicians had 
been set up by the Government of India to 
suggest import substitution. Much has yet to 
be done to strengthen the economy, to support 
the defence efforts. Holding out promises which 
the government has no intention of fulfilling 
can only foster a spirit of cynicism among 
the people. The country’s security cannot 
be left at the mercy of a few so called friendly 
countries, I feel there is too much of talk and 
less of action on the part of the persons at the 
helm of affairs at the Centre, States and the 
Planning Commission. The outlay of Rs.3270 
crores on Social Services which forms nearly 
21% of the total outlay under the fourth plan 


- requires a drastic cut and I feel is inevitable if 


the Government is having any real intention 
of diverting the maximum possible resources 
to defence efforts. Similarly the allocations 
under small and Cottage Industries also 
require a reconsideration in view of the 
phantastic levels of corruption, inefficiency, 
waste etc. indulged in those spheres by respon- 
sible persons and the insignificant percentage 
of return on the investments. The planning 
commission made a number of policy state- 
ments which are more in the nature of 
sermonising. The then Finance Minister 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari announced a cut 
of Rs. 100 crores in the expenditure on civil 
administrntion. So far no concrete proposals 
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have been heard of about the details of this 
saving of expenditure in administration. 


The defence expenditure is growing by 
leaps and bounds in view of the continued 
threat from China and the recent aggressive 
activities of Pakistan. Reflecting the keenness 
of the authorities to keep pace with the latest 
developments in defence science, the union 
budget has made a substantially larger provi- 
sion for Defence Research and Development 
Organisation. Several research institutions 
will receive substantial assistance to step up 
the tempo of research relating to defence. In 
the Union Budget for the year 1970-71 a sum 
cf Rs, 1017.84 crores has been allotted for 
defence expenditure under the head Revenue 
Disbursements as against a sum of Rs. 985.78 
only inthe year 1969-70. Similarly a sum 
of Rs. 133.67 crores has been allotted under 
the head capital disbursements for the year 
1970-71, for defence expenditure as against a 
sum of Rs, 124.22 crores only in 1969-70, 
The estimates for the coming year include a 
provision of Rs, 80 lakhs for payment of grants 
in aid to people on certain improved schemes. 
A substantial provision has been made to the 
G. 5. I. R. in connection with some electronic 
schemes. The Government of India is not 
able to check The fore- 
ign exchange gap is also gradually widening 
on account of the heavy imports of food stuffs 
particularly. Whatever, the promises, the 
expenditure on civil administration and the 
unproductive schemes is growing year by year. 


the rise in prices. 


The public sector undertakings, excepting a 
few like the H. M. T, have proved to be most 
inefficient and unable to yield any profits 
worth mentioning. In the light of all the 
facts stated, there isan imperative need to 
reorient the whole economy and the plans on 
the following lines, if we desire to attain self- 
reliance in matters of national security and to 
definitely achieve substantially greater military 
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preparedness. Though the Indian forces 
have inflicted heavy blows on Pakistani forces 
by virtue of superior training and better 
leadership the fact remains that Pakistan 
possesses better equipment which needs to be 
matched. This challenge will call for a much 
greater military preparation on our part. Any 
effort at a greater military preparedness will 
be futile, unless it is accompanied by radical 
changes in the whole economic thinking and 
monetary and fiscal policies and a reorienta- 
tion of the plan as a whole. In order to 
defence orient our economy and plans the 
following steps should be immediately taken. 
Production : 


1) The Govt. should direct its efforts at 
developing as quickly as possible its agricul- 
tural equipment and machine building indus- 
trie?. The machine building sector adds to both 
economic and defence potential of a country. 
lt makes it possible to manufacture domesti- 
cally most of the machinery and equipment 
necessary for development and do without 
foreign aid if necessary under conditions of 
war. It is easy for this sector of industry to 
switch over to the production of the necessary 
heavy equipment and materials. 


2) Agriculture must be put on a business 
footing. Intensified mechanised and scientific 
cultivation of large areas of land should be 
undertaken immediately. The land ceiling 
legislation which is extremely slow and halting 
in its implementation should be expedited. 
Production of goods such as fertilisers insecti- 
cides and agricultural implements, including 
tractors, pumps and diesel engines required 
urgently for giving a boost to agricultural 
programmes should be given priority in the 
allocation of funds etc. 

3) Early completion of heavy engineering 


and other engineering industries already taken 
in hand, and such additional projects as are 
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ceemed necessary for rapid industrial develop- 
ment. 

4) Increased production of consumer 
goods such as textiles, sugar, drugs, kerosene 
etc. and the expansion of the production of 
cement and other constructional materials to 
meet increasing demands and the production 
cf petrochemical products should be given due 
consideration, 

5) Preference should be given to industries 
which offer export possibilities and import 
substitution. 

6) Specialised bodies like Industrial Deve- 
lopment Bank and Industrial Credit and Deve- 
lopment Corporation can function effectively 
m the promotion of rapid growth of defence 
oriented industries. 


7) To achieve greater production in the 
spheres of large and small scale industries, the 
system of licences quota regulations and a 
plethora of laws that plague our economic 
development should be rationalised and all 
zhe possible delays and corruption indulged 
ia the sphere should be put an end to 
‘mmediately, “The Government should create 


a proper psychological climate and remove the . 


stagnation ìn the capital market in order to 
zive a greater a fillip to industrial production 
particularly. 

8) There should be larger flow of credit to 
defence and export oriented industries from 
the Commercial Banks. 

9) There should be an increased emphasis 
jn the non-ferrous metals industries which are 
=xpected to benefit the country strategically. 
10) Defence oriented industries in the private 
sector, along with those in the public sector 
should be given additional allotment of foreign 
2xchange in order to boost up the production. 
11) Community development funds should be 
diverted to the utmost extent passible for 
agricultural development and for utilisation of 
. the same for agricultural production with the 
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help of village level workers and institutional 
cooperation, 

12) Engineering, chemical and electronic 
units should be geared up to the increasing 
needs of defence production. 

13) The last but not the least important step 
in the direction of defence oriented production 
is the dispersal of our defence industrial bases 
which will protect them against enem: action 
or sebotage. 


Distribution : 


Any discussion of the reorientation of the 
economy with a defence bias would be incom- 
plete without giving a proper consideration to 
the distributional aspects. Civil supplies can 
not be left to chance during a period of emer- 
gency. This is critically linked to the preser- 
vation of morale. The problems of organising 
regular supplies of food and other essential 
imports and an efficient rationing system in 
food and other materials that are in short 
supply and a higher leavy and procurement of 
food grains and building up of larger buffer 
stocks at or near strategic centres should be 
tackled efficiently. To sum up, an effective 
procurement of surplus food grains and other 
scarce commodities and an equitable distribu- 
tion of the same plays a vital role in a defence 
oriented economy. 


Monetary and Fiscal Policies : 


1) The taxation policies should be 
realistically changed and the whole system of 
public finance thoroughly rationalised. 

2) The whole pattern of audit, financial: 
practice, accounting systems, files, tier upon 
tier of general admunistrative records and 
multitudinous codes and controls need to be 
recast in an altogether new mould. When 
performance takes precedance over procedural 
propriety, the monumental waste of time, 
money and administrative efforts in form 
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filling and satisfying controls should also be 
immediately dispensed with. 

3) For securing financial resources of 
the magnitude mentioned in the fourth five 
year plan, the tax administration should be 
rendered more effective and strict fiscal disci- 
pline and austerity at all levels should be 
observed by all public authorities and all 
wasteful and unnecessary expenditure should 
be avoided. 

4). Every effort should be made to divert 
the agricultural incomes especially in the rural 
sector for defence and developmental purposes. 
Imposition of new agricultural income tax, and 
a greater mobilisation of resources through 
public borrowings in the rural areas is the 
need of the hour. 

4) The operation of control whether over 
production or prices needs to be kept under 
constant review in order that their adverse 


effects on are 


the growth of economy 
minimised. 

6) The greater need of the hour, as one 
expert on taxation matters in India had 
pointed out, is the simplification of the tax 
structure and the strengthening of the whole 
direct and indirect taxation. 

7) As the Reserve Bank of India suggested 
in its annual report for 1964-65 the present 
difficulties must prove to be a blessing in 
disguise and they must help the nation to 
evolve policies genuinely of growth without 
inflation. 

8) The growth of bank credit must main- 
tain a proper relation to the growth of real 
output only. The banks have to take into 
account the priorities accorded in the plan 
to the ‘different industries and disperse 
credit accordingly. Unless the inflationary 
pressures are curtailed and there is a drastic 
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cut on the non-development expenditure, the 
taxation efforts will be of no avail. 

9) As suggested by the R. B. I. new 
fiscal measures must be carefully devised so as 
to reconcile considerations of increased 
with 
prices. 


value 
the need to relieve the pressure on 


Exports and imports: 


The planning commission has envisaged an 
intensification of the export drive in mauy 
directions and priority for export programmes 
and a restraint on domestic consumption in 
order to lessen the severity of an adverse bal- 
ance of trade and improve the foreign exchange 
resources position. The need of the hour is a 
greater import substitution and boosting up 
exports. 

2) Excessive emphasis on import research 
and technological know how should be dispen- 
sed with, and development of indeginous 
talent and import of essential technical know 
how from foreign countries should be under- 
taken immediately. 


Consumption. 


No country has ever changed over to 
defence economy without experiencing priva- 
tions, shortages and irksome curbs on con- 
sumption, The key note of all our economic 
thinking should be a greater restraint on 
domestic consumption and a rigid adherence 
to austerity meazures at all levels. 


Conclusion: 


Finally, if the defence economic effort is 
to succeed there must be utmost coordination 
at all levels. official and non-official, as well 
as between capital and labour. There can be 


no escape from austerity measures at all 
spheres. 


STUDENTS’ UNREST 
PARIMAL KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA 


The present-day country wide unrest 
among students poses a problem which is per- 
heps second only to the problem of feeding the 
teeming millions of the country, During the 
days of the British regime, especially during 
the “Quit India’? movement the organised 
stidents’ movements infused a tremendous 
impetus to our struggle for independence. Not 
only in India but also in Egypt and in Burma 
the contribution made by the students in 
recent years to the anti-imperialist fight 
launched by Sadzaghlull and Aung San res- 
p2ctively was, indeed, remarkable. 

Students are bubbling with energy and 
their energy seeks naturally suitable outlets. 
Unfortunately, most of the educational institu- 
tions of our country are not in a position to 
harness the energies of students in healthy 
youthful activities such as sports, 
expeditions, excursions etc. There are good 
many colleges which run several shifts, now 
under different names, like factories and in 
crowded condition, it is very difficult to main- 
tain proper academic atmosphere in such 
institutions. In this age of bankruptcy of 
idealism and crisis in leadership, the student 
community at large, is now without any helms- 
man to propel them adroitly towards a thriv- 
ing future. As such, for their very exuberant 
rature they plunge into agitations and move- 
ments believed to be carried on in the interest 
cf the people as a whole. 

During the days of .our for 
independence the whole nation, including the 


struggle 


student community, fought like one man 
against the British imperialists. But at present, 
shere is no such issue before the country for 


which there can be any concensus of opinion.. 


Moreover, the influence of party spirit, nowa- 
days, seems to be all-pervading. It will there- 
fore, be wrong to deduce that student move- 
ments are always prompted by the students 
themselves. Different political parties have 
their youth wings and many of the students 
are directly or indirectly wedded to them. 
Different political parties endeavour to exploit 
the students in their party interest’ and this- 
results in the creation of so many factions 
among student community itself. The unruly 
conduct of some political leaders in and out- 
side of the legislature is reflected in the 
students’ movements as well and because of 
some other factors like youthful indiscretion 
and impulsiveness and police excesses, the 
students’ demonstrations often assume a violent 
or even a vicious form and elicit wide condem- 
nation. In this connection it deserves a passing 
reference to the resounding triumph of 
President De Gaulle and his camp in the 
general franchise after the massive flare up in 
1968 in France in which students took the 
lead. 

Now is an age of incteasing participation 
ef the public in the affairs of the state so the 
influence of politics on the masses and 
especially on the intelligentsia is bound to be 
great. Grown up students all over the 
world take interest in politics, their interest 
seems to be more in under developed countries 
or a country where the political conditions are 
not staid or where many political parties exist. 
Vietnam issue and American infiltration into 
Cambodia have caused many demonstrations 
of students in and outside of the U.S.A. Even 
in India, present indications are such that 
in another few years students are expected to 
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assume some important position in managing 
the affairs of their Universities. It cannot be 
gainsaid that at present there has developed a 
trend to link up almost every affair with 
politics. So in this age when political leaders 
have virtually become the idols to so many 
young men and women specially to students, 
our elected representatives will, therefore, 
have to give a good account of themselves. 


Closer relationship between the teacher and 


the taught is greatly desirable but 
is, to day, totally wanting! It may 


be mentioned in this connection that the 


grievances complained of by students such as 
dearth of accommodation and other amenities 
are often very real but in most cases they are 
found to have launched agitations purely on 
political grounds with which their academic 
life is not concerned in any way. Along with 
this there is another factor at work-lack of 
concord among the teachers themselves be- 
cause of their belonging to this or that group 
or ism. This breeds germs of factionism in the 
student community. Even in these days in 
institutions like some missionary ones where the 
relationship between the teacher and the 
taught is rather close and political agitation 
is not rampant, unrest among the students 
is seldom reported. 


Frustration haunts all the students. Higher 
education has now become cheaper but the 
avenues: for employment have not been wide- 
ned up accordingly. As the years roll by the 
number of educated unemployed is fast increas- 
ing creating increasingly a sense of insecurity in 
the minds of students. Now it cannot be gain- 
said that this is indirectly contributing largely 
to detracting students from studies. Conduct 
of examination has of late, become a difficult 
job andin some cases it has been reduced to a 
farce. Resort to unfair means has become an 
integral part of examinations with a lot of 
examiners. Unrest among the students can 
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largely be attributed to their loss of faith in 
the moral and aesthetic values of life. But it is 
very difficult to justify the iconoclastic activi- 
ties of some students which in proper analysis 
rests more on an urge for adventure. But 
what about the suggestion that the said unrest 
bursts out as a natural reaction to the unjust, 
immoral and irreligious activities in which 
some leaders of society seem to be indulging ? 


A notion is entertained in certain quarters 
that with science coming in religion goes out. 
But the picture of a scientist which emerges 
from the writings of J.B.S. Haldane or 
Bertrand Russell is that of a saintly man. To 
find an effective remedy we must do away 


with cheap suppositions and 


conventional 
ideas. 


But even in this dynamic age of science 
indiscriminate destruction of the established 
ideals and faith in a bid to sweep away the old 
order is bound to give birth to chaos in the 
long run. It is, indeed largely true that 
students today are like a boat without a 
steersman; they are sometimes wrongly guided 
by themselves, sometimes they are misguided 
by interested outsiders. But in the light of 
ever increasing vandalism of students under 


this or that pretext the arrival of the guar- 


dians of law and order cannot be avoided 


in order to tackle the problem effec- 


tively. The youthful indiscretion of students 
surely deserve our sympathetic consideration 
but if they indulge in things like looting, 
rioting, arson, killing and so forth, then 
exemplary punishment should be awarded to 
them so that it may serve as an eye opener to 
others, Anyway, it cannot be denied that 
things are largely in a state of turmoil. ‘But 
the optimist in us whispers that the turmoil will 
give place to order; to a state of order liness 
with youthful vitality unimpaired if they are 
saved from the grip of vested 
and allowed to prosecute 
perfect academic atmosphere. 


interests 
studies in a 


THE FOURTH GENERAL ELECTIONS IN SIKKIM 


Dr. P. 


The Fourth General Elections to the 24 
‘mamber Sikkim State Council were conclu- 
ded recently. Under the 1953 constitution 
a legislative body called Sikkim State Ccoun- 
cil was formed. [t consists of 24 members, 
13 elected and 6 nominated by the Chogyal 
(ruler), Of the 18 elective seats, seven are 
raserved for the Bhutias and Lepchas, seven 
for the Nepalis, one seat each for the Sangha 
(monks), the Chongs and the Scheduled 
castes. One seatis general. I'he president 
cf the State Council is also nominated by 
the Chogyal, 

The Council of the State 
consists of Sidlon (Principal Administrative 
Officer) and four elected members of the 
Council who are chosen from time to time 
apd hold office during the pleasure of the 


vuler. 


Executive 


Elections to the State Council are not 
:xaly democratic. This is evident from. the 
fact that the Nepalese are alloted only 7 of 
the 18 elective seats even though they cons- 
titute about 70% of the Sikkim population.’ 
At the same time the Bhutias and Lepchas 
who number about 14,847 and 14000 respec- 
tively are also given the same number of 
seats as the Nepalis. Again while the, 1967 
electoral roll had 87,000 names, the new roll 
had only 50,000 names.? Further, the elec- 
tions are very complicated. A candidate, 
in order to get elected, must not only secure 
the highest number of votes from his commu- 
nity but also a minimum percentage of the 


other community votes. All the political 
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parties of Sikkim with the exception of the 
National party have been agitating against 
this system and are demanding a one man 
vote system on the pattern of India. 

There is no permanent election commi- 
ssion to conduct the elections. An adhoc 
committee, consisting of two members, Shri 
M. M. Rasailly and Shri Kuvzang Sherah, 
was appointed to conduct the Fourth General 
Elections. 

The four main parties in the fi-ld were 
tbe Sikkim State Congress, the National 
Party, the National Congress and the Janata 
Party. 

The Sikkim State Congress is the oldest 
political party of the State. It was founded 
on 7 December 1947 by such impor ant 
leaders like Kazi Lhendup Dorji, Tashi 
Tsering, D. D. Gurang, Chandra Das Rai, 
Capt. Dimik Singh Lepcha. One of its 


i - - > 
early demands was “immediate accession to 


India”? The Stata Congress, within one 
year of its formation, became a power to be 
reckoned with. 

It is significant the leaders of this party 
have pointedly asked for accession to India. 
They sent a delegation to the [adiau Prime 
Minister Nehru to impress upoa him the 
need to provide representation for Sikkim 
in the Indian parliament, on the ground that 
“it would be undemocratic not to send the 
Sikkim peoples, representative in the Indian 
parliament which controlled and guided the 
external affairs.” When the Indian Prime 
Minister replied that there were constitutional 
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difficulties for Sikkim’s representation in 
the Indian parliament, the delegation reque- 
ed him to see that the difficulties are 
removed. However, in March 1950, Delhi 
advised the Sikkim State Congress leaders 
to keep “the demand of accession with India 
in abeyance.” In this connection it is 
worth while to remember that a seat was 
alloted to Sikkim in the Council of State 
under the Government of India Act 1935. 

After the second general elections of 
1958, a serious split took place in the ranks 
of the State Congress, In the third general 
elections of 1967 it was able to secure only 
2 of the 7 seats reserved for the Nepalis. 
The present boss of the party is Nahkul 
Pradhan. 


The National Party is a communal party 
of the Lepchas and Bhutias. It is not favou-r 
rably disposed towards India, As early as 
30 April 1948 it passed a resolution stating 
that “Sikkim shall not under avy circum- 
stances accede to the dominion of India” 
and warned that “an unhappy Sikkim in 
India on one of her future international 
boundaries of great importance...» will be 
of disadvantage, indeed a danger to India.” 
It demanded that “necessary arrangements 
should be forthwith made to revise Sikkim’s 
political relation with Indian union on the 
basis of equality.””° 


In the third general elections of 1967, the 
National Party failed to secure even one 
Nepali seat. It, however, captured 5 of the 
7 seats reserved for Bhutias and Lepchas. 
The leader of the National Party is Netuk 
Lama. He is reputed to be very rich, but 
he harps on Sikkimese poverty and promised 
to solve the unemployment problem if his 
party comes to power. 
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The powerful opposition party is the 
Sikkim National Congress. It was formed 
on 28 May 1960. Most of its members were 
the former dissidents of the State Congress 
and the National Party.. The party’s demands 
include a written constitution, fundamental 
rights, codified laws and a high court. In 
the third general elections of 1967, it has 
emerged as the strongest political party 
of Sikkim. It polled about 55% of the total 
votes and won 8 seats ia the council (5 
Nepali seats, 2 Bhutia-Lepcha seats and | 
general seat). But two of the Nepali stal- 
warts, Mr. Lal Bahadur Basnet and Mr. B. B. 
Gurang, defected from the party, Gurang 
berame an executive councillor, but he was 
forsed to resign due to a financial scandal. 
But later he was reinstated and permitted to 
contest the fourth general elections. He has 
formed his own faction in the National 
Congress and has put up candidates for four 
Nepali and two other seats. Mr. Basnat 
formed his owa party called Janta Party. 
It has set up candidates for four seats, 

The National Congress has contested 7 


out of the 18 seats. It was, however, denied 
its traditional symbol—the Cow. 


The Sikkim elections are of interest to 
India since one of the main themes of politi- 
cal campaign in Sikkim revolved round 
the revision of 1950 Indo-Sikkimese treaty, 
Under this treaty India is responsible for 
Sikkim’s external and 
communications, 


affairs, defence 

The demand for the revision of the 1950 
treaty stems from not only the political 
parties like the National Party but also 
Chogyal himself. He wants that the treaty 
should be “reviewed.” On 15 June 1967 
three Sikkim executive councillors, namely, 
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Netuk Tsering (National Party), B. B. Gurang 
(National Congress) and Nakhul Pradhan 
(3:ate Congress), in a “historie Joint State- 
ment” asserted that “Sikkim gained her 
sovereign station on 15 August 1947, when 
-udia achieved her independence from British 
rule”? They maintain that it was within the 
“Sovereign rights” of Sikkim to demand a 
“revision” of the treaty. Here it may be 
pointed out that the 1950 treaty contains no 
Drovision for revision. 

Another demand of some of the political 
parties is that Sikkim should be allowed to 
jcin the U.N. O. This demand is likely to 
become more vocal, sinee it is reported that 
India has agreed to sponsor Bhutan’s member- 
ship of the U. N.O. l 

In making these demands, the political 
parties of Sikkim have obviously ignored the 
realities of the present day international 
situation. {he suggestion that India should 
look after Sikkim’s defence only without 
controlling the latter’s foreign affairs is 
topracticable and dangerous. The moment 
Sikkim takes charge of its external affairs it 
is likely to become the hot bed of interna- 
tional intrigues. Perhaps that was the reason 
why the former Deputy Prime Minister of 
-ndia was reported to have said that India 
zanuot look after the defence of Sikkim in 
zase she joins the U. N. O. 

itis in the national interests of both 
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Sikkim and India to maintain the status quo 
for some years to come, 

The political parties would do well if 
they stop giving too much importance to 
issues like the revision of 1950 treaty and 


the admission of Sikkim into the U. N. O, 


It is high time they chalk outa clear cut 
economic programme and work for the 


economic well being of the kingdom. 





l. Accordivg to 196! Census the popu- 
lation of Sikkim was 162,189. The 
Nepalese number about 108,165. 

. The Statesman, Delhi, 21.4.1970. 

3. Sikkim State Congress petition to the 
Maharaja of Sikkim, dated Gangtok, 
December 1967 ; published by Man- 
KIND, February 1960, 

4. K.R.P. Pradban, President, Sikkim 
State Congress of Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
President Indian National Congress, 
dated 26 September, 1959. Full text 
of the letter published in MANKIND, 

February, 1960. 

5. Resolution passed by the Sikkim 
National Party on 30 April, 1948. 
Fall text of the resolution published 
in MANKIND, February, 1960, 

6. The Times of India (New Delhi), 20 
May, 1967. 

7. Quoted in “Srxxim HERALD” Gangtok, 
16 June, 1967. 
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A YEAR OF BANK NATIONALISATION : TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY 
M, R. PAf 


On July 19, 1969, by a stroke of the pen 
14 leading commercial banks were nationa- 
lised by the Government of India. This was 
hailed as a major step towards socialism and 
as ushering in an era of prosperity for the 
Morchas of rickshawallahs and 
tongawallahs were arranged to be taken to 
the Prime Minister’s residence to symbolise 
the advent of the New Era. 

A year has passed. The euphoria created 
has subsided and cold facts of life stare the 
public The great political 
triumph has turned cut to be an economic 
tragedy, if one is to go by the latest pro- 
nouncements of one-time ardent supporters 


common man. 


in the face. 


of bank nationalisation. 

Disappointment has been expressed on 
many scores : 

1) No follow up action has been taken 
by the Government. 

2) Corruption has become rampant in 
nationalised banks at all levels. 

3) The small farmer, artisan and small 
industrialist, who were said to be the main 
beneficiaries of nationalisation, are istill left 
out ia the cold. 

4) Deposits 
making nonsense of the claim that banks 
were nationalised to mobilise deposits on a 


have failed to increase 


huge scale. 


5) Prices bank 
nationalisation was advocated in order to put 


have risen whereas 


an end to rising prices. 


As against these criticisms, it is claimed 
by some that progress has been noted on “wo 
counts. 


A) A number of new branches have 
been opened. 
B) Loans to priority sectors have 


increased. 


A dispassionate analysis of all these 
points is necessary in public interest. 


1) ForLow-ur action: There can be 
no follow-up action if the original act-on 
itself was thoughtless. If the Government 
were serious about achieving its social objec- 


tives, the Reserve Bank of India had enotgh 


powers to regulate and direct private 
commercial banks in whatever manner it 
thought fit. The Government administrat-ve 
machinery is overburdened and has become 
inefficient in its operation. It is unable to 
perform its primary duties such as mainte- 
nance of law and order, providing roads, end 
other essential social overheads. Its incom- 
petenee in running the Public Sector of 
industries has been demonstrated by the 
continuing losses (Rs. 27 crores on an invest- 
ment of about Rs. 3,900 crores) thus adding 
to inflation and loss of precious resources. 
So, takeover of banks in such a situation 
was an unsound managerial decision. 
Politicians who are supposed to provide 
the motive power to the administrative 
services are too busy with their own political 
survival and image building to find any time 
for their proper functions in the operat-on 
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of the Government. As they are occupied 
wih defections, the toppling of Governments, 
DH«jENAS, GHERAO and other puerile mani- 
fesistions of persons who are more keen on 
poiiies as a self-service rather than public 
service, they cannot enthuse the administra— 
ticn to ruu the barks efficiently. 

_s is no wonder that at first the case 
bečcre the Supreme Court was made an alibi 
fom inaction. Even the fulfilment of the 
st.intory obligation of appointing boards of 
dizreutors has taken one year. Yet the 
appointments are incomplete ! 

The list of new directors makes interest- 
inz reading. Nearly half are Reserve Bank 
or ‘tovernment officers. The presence of 
tke former provides av anomalous situation. 
Tasse banks are to be regulated and supervi- 
sed by the Reserve Bank. How can the 
Resarve Bank of India take action against 
aay bank or its board, when its own officers 
ave on the board? Reserve Bank control 
becomes a farce now! 

Second, government officers believe they 
ave competent to handle all matters under 
tne sun. Business and industry are specia- 
lisad lines, and the “competence” of govern- 
nent officers has been demonstrated in the 
ruzning of the Pablic Sector which has 
Lecome a white elephant and burden on the 
rtblic. Monopoly State enterprises like 
IA 3 and LIC are operated by them by mulct- 
ing the hapless consumer. To appoint such 
men as directors to run the banks efficiently 
is asking too much. They will learn banking 
„t the cost of the public. 

The appointment of government officers 
c the boards of banks is a reversal of the 
agclier policy of professionalising banks. 
Tep officers of banks would have been far 
~core suitable and preferable to become 


directors than government officers. Latter’s. 
appointment is, in short, economically against 
the principle of specialisation of labour, and 
politically a reversion to feudaiism. 


One of the main grounds on which the 


first nationalisation Act was struck down by 
the Supreme Court was that Clause 11 gave 
all powers over the banks to the Union 
Government — bypassing the Reserve ‘Bank,. 
and that was rightly considered to be not in 
public interest. By 


appointing a large 


number of Government officers as directors, 


assumed 
control of the banks, nullifying the Court 
decision. 


the Government has virtually 


Tais shows the contempt which 
politicians have forthe judiciary and indi- 
cates the trend towards totalitarianism by 


concentrating ecenomic power in political 


hands. 


Some other appointments elso make 
strange reading. While it is not necessary 
their 


competence, it can be boldly asserted that a 


to name individuals or to question 


number of non-official appointees are on 


the boards because of patronage. For ins- 


tance, a journalist appointee is editor of a. 


magazine which was formerly edited by the 


Reserve Bank Deputy Governor in charge 


of banking whose appointment itself has been 
demonstrated to be a purely political appoint- 
ment ! other l 
are contributors to that magazine. Likewise, 
althouga it was said that “social 
control” directors would not be appointed 


Similarly, some appointees 


former 


on rey boards, one such name found can 
be linked to the new Finance Minister, -A 
berth has been provided to another friend 
of the Finance Minister who is otherwise 


free of commitments. The charge of the 


Lt. Governor of Goa, Mr. Nakul Sen, that 


‘bo 
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the Public Sector has become a “dumping 
ground” is amply proved. 

Under various categories people who 
have no idea of banking have been smugg!ed 
on these public institutions and what would 
happen to the funds of depositors under such 
boards is apparently not a matter which 
bothers either the Reserve Bank of India 
orthe Finance Ministry, Institutions built 
over the years by the toil and anxieties 
of entrepreneurs are today hauded over to 
men most of whom have neither stakes 
nor, in many cases, qualifications to operate 


banks. This is apparently “social justice”. 


Not a single representative of depositors 
with whose monies the banks operate is to 
be found on the boards, Strange, in 12 
months the RBI and the Finance Ministry 
could not find 14 depositors among nearly 
20 million ! 
the real motive of nationalisation is politi- 
the 
porttolio of power and patronage of profe- 
ssional politicians and bureaucrats, who 
find that slogans of socialism and public 
welfare are convenient to hoodwink the 
public. 


The only conclusion is that 


calisation of the industry, to enlarge 


2) Corruption: The Finance Minister’s 
explanation for growing corruption in banks 
is that it was there formerly also (a strange 
way of justifying corruption) and because 
of public gaze on nationalised banks it has 
come to the surface now. With very strict 
supervision by the RBI and competition 
between banks, and the giving of loans on 
commercial considerations, corruption had 
little scope in private banks. Now, it 
has spread to all levels of the staff as loans 
are given on political and “price” conside- 
rations, and profitability of banks is imma- 
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terlal. Interest {rates have been increased 
to cover inefficient operations after nationa- 
lisation. In another two years time, bad 
debts would show up and public would 
be required to foot the losses as in other 
Public Sector enterprises, 

It is well known now that a 5% cut is 
all that is necessary to geta loan from a 
nationalised bank and for appointments 
2 months salary is demanded from candi- 
dates in some banks. 

Genuine cooperatives were free from 
corruption. The moment our professional 
politicians and bureaucrats stepped in, they 
became hotbeds of corruption. 
the case with banks. 

3) Loans: Professions of helping the 
small farmer etc. were made. Now it is 
found that it is not possible to help them 
purely on commercial considerations. How- 
ever, the category has come in handy to 
give loans on political and “price” conside- 
rations. 


Similar is 


In some places, under pressure 
office-bearers of bank 
unions, loans have been given to commu- 
nist party members ; all and 
reportedly 
The unsoundness of these 


loans is indicated by a phenomenal increase 


from communist 


and to 
some of whom have 
disappeared. 


sundry 


in bank borrowings from RBI. It means 
that new loans are not leading to increase 
ia deposits as in the case with productive 
loans. 

4) Deposits: At the end of year it 
has been noticed that deposits had fallen 
compared to last year. A government spokes- 
man has admitted thatthe rate of growth 
of deposits has gone down from 13.5% to 
11°5% in one year of nationalisation. 


During the busy season, there was a fall 
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in fixed deposits as compared to the previ- 
ous busy season which gives an indication 
of the lack of confidence of depositors in 
the nationalised banks. The new boards 
comprising mostly of government officers, 
inexperienced in banking, and political and 
personal favourites of Hinance Ministry and 
Reserve Bank have been asked by the 
Unton Finance Minister to mobilise deposits 


on “a war footing’. The boards will not 


inspire confidence among depositors. Now 
thas the political motives behind bank 
nationalisation have been confirmed, and 
the non-commercial considerations on which 


they are operated have been demonstrated, 
the people of India are not going to be 
taken in by advertisements and promises 
of >oliticians whose sense of honour is well 
known to them. 

A flight of deposits in coming months is 
inevitable. 

Already, a number of private financing 
companies have come into being and are 
mopping up public funds. Many people are 
also depositing their funds with traders and 
incustries in whom they have greater confi- 
dence than in nationalised banks. 

5) Price Incresse: This will continue 
unier nationalisation for two reasons. First, 
loans were formerly given on commercial 
considerations for productive 
Now the nationalised banks are giving them 
which do not ensure 


purposes. 


on considerations 
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increased production. Second, governments: 
are making use of banks for deficit financing 
through the backdoor. Hence, there will 
be a further spurt in prices because of 
bank nationalisation. 


A. BRANCHES: 
braaches is claimed to be an achievement. 


The opening of new 


A little examination shows that most of 
these branches are just centres for disbursing 
depositors’ funds without raising adequate 
deposits. An 
collected and loans given by each branch 


examination of deposits 
would reveal an alarming picture. 

B. SMALL Accounts: There is an in— 
crease in the number of small accounts. A 
close examination will show that they are 
mere numbers without any meaning in terms 
of economic activity. 


A year of bank nationalisation has shown 
that a political triumph has turned into an 
economic tragedy. If at leastit serves to 
open public eyes to the dubious nature of 
political claims, bureaucratic incompetence 
and hard facts of economic life, and pre- 
vents more adventures of this type, bank 
nationalisation would have served a major 
public purpose for the time being. Even- 
tually, of course, banks like other Public 
Sector industries under compulsions of 
economic realities would go back to people’s. 
private enterprise which alone is capable 


of servi g public needs and welfare. 


SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


SIBNATH BANERJEE 


(4) 


But | was rattled once 
It became my habit in Kabul to go to the 
top of the Western Hill and loiter there for 
hours, till sun-set, with some companions or 


- alove, on foot or on cyele. 


m 


There was no habitation on the top of 
the hill and no plaże of shelter, when rains 
came, but rains were rare events there. My 
only regret was thatthere was no tea-shop on 
the too of tha hill though there w: re berries 
of different kinde, growing in abundauce, 
on the hills to queach my thirst, after the 
tiring climb up, at least during the months 
of March to September, when | was there. 

The Eastern Hill was smaller in size and 
lower in height, than the Westera Hill, but 
the protecti:g walls on Eastera Hill wera 
standing mostiy in good condition, There 
were some rooms of the f rtress there still 
standing. It seemed that some Iudiaa 
(Hiudu) soldiers, had been quartered there 
and I found ia 1922, the Hindu Swastika 
painted on the wall inside some of the rooms. 


There were no doors and wiodows left. 


They were presumably, taken away by the 
people for their use in their owa homes, I 
could not see far eoough trom the top of 
this hill. Hence, I preferred the Western 
Hill, which was much higher. From there, 
I would look in the evenings in all directions. 
The evenings were longer as the sun set 
between 7 and 8 in the months of May to 
August, The twilight was longer specially 
on the hill top. I would look to the 
6 


histori- 


cal North, whence Alexander the Great, 
Chengiz Khan—the heartless, Taimur—tnre 
Lame, Baber—the Brave and other invaders 
had come; and also Marco Polo, Hiun 
Sang Iba Batuta and other famous travelle-s 
and globa trotters, who have recorded co 
much invaluable information about tke 
people in those centuries. Looking to tke 
North was looking to the old world history cf 
the middle Kast and also to the new worid 
history, culminatingin Communism in Russia, 
which was one-sixth of the globe. I also 
would lock to the south, towards India cf 
my dreams and hopes and my sweet hom, 
which I had left behind, in quest of tha 
unkaoowa ia the North in Moscow aad Berlic. 
I would usually return back after enjoying 
the glorious scene of the Sun setting behind 
the distant hills and even after that the Sun’s 
rays shooting upwards, illumiaing the float- 


ing clouds in magnificent co’ours. 
There were two roads to the top, one was 


long, circuitous, going up in a s'ow gradient. 
and the other was a short but steep one, wita 
some kind of staircase, with cobbled stones, 
which were often loose and one had to step 
on them very carefully. Otherwise, thers 
was danger of toppling aud rolling down thi. 
hill oae or two handred feet, unless held up 
by the shrubs on the hill sides. But suck 
instances were veay rare. 
Rattling creature that rattled me 


I used both the roads 
for going up and down. 


described above 
Once a though 
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ame to my mind of leaving the beaten traek 

anc to climb down, following the defence 
wal on the top of the hill, which extended to 
Kabul river. It was very steep on that 
ede and nobody used that side either for 
c:imbing up or going down. Oace I started 
going that side, it was on all fours, nay 
fives—-iwo hands, two feet and the belly. It 
was moving like a reptile. Sometimes, I 
rad to slip a foot or two to get the next foot- 
ko d. But I succeeded rather easily. When 
I told this to my friends there, they would 
rardly believe it. This success emboldened 
me aud I decided to climb up the hill by 
that side. On another day, I started alone 
ocd [went up little by littie, bat found my 
shoes were a great handicap. So,I tied the 
aes of the shoes together and put them 
accross my shoulders. [ had, of course no 
skoes with spikes, not to speak of the pick- 
aze and the rope for Everest conquest. I 
aad to use my fingers and toes, like a 
primitive man or his more primitive ances- 
tors, tbe monkeys. I had to crawl up catch- 
irg at any shrub or root which could hold 
my weight easily, though there was always 
some danger of the shrub or root giving way 
under my weight. Butthis rarely happens, 
a3 part of the weight of the body is on the 
inciined hill-side and also because these 
shrubs have to strike deep roots themselves 
t> find subsistence from the inhospitable 
rocky soil. But if, unluckily, one gave 
way, it would mean for me rollisg down the 
stony hill and a stony grave or rather a stony 
death and 
vultures. 


a rare feed for jackals and 


After I had climbed about a hundred feet, 
— Came accross a smooth rocky side, about 


'T or 8 feet in height. I was taking rest and 
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devising ways and means, how to negotiate 
that difficult hurdle, whea I heard a rattling 
sound, On lookiog closely, I saw a gaping 
hole, above the rock, through which the 
rattling sound was coming. 
rattled by the sonad. [thougit, it must be 
But [ haa never heard of 
a rattle snake existing in Kabul. Bat I 
thought, how much of the knowledge of the 
jungle of Afgaaistan, was 
world ? 


I was myself 


a raftle snake. 


known to tha 


Tt was a challenge before me, either to ` 
beat a sad and slow or quick retreat or face 
the rattling creature, whatever it might be. 
I took up the challenge. I managed to crawl 
up, some distanc:, to the top of the hole 
through which the rattling sound was coming. 
l was thea in a positisa of vantage and took 
up a big stone ia my hauds and thr theew 
stone over the hole, I ealeulated, if the snake 
came out, I could smash its head from my 
position, When I threw the stone, there would 
be the rattliag sound for a miaute or two, 
Í noticed that some 

aram (Kachu ia 


and then it would stop. 

shzubs of a variety of 
Bəsgali), in front of the hole were chewed 
But 


I had never heard ofa snake eating grass. 


up by the rattling inmate of the hole. 


But ia hunger, a snake might eat grass 

It is said in Bengali that “even a tiger eats 
I drew the 
conclusion that the rattle suake was cnewing 


grass, when extremely hungry.” 


grass in extreme hunger, as proper food for 
it, namely, frog, mouse, etc., would be very 
Why then did it live there ? 
It was no doubt a very safe place to live, as 
there was no fear from human beings. I 
thought that the snake must be going down 
to the river atnight for getting its foodof fish 


rare shere. 


and frogs and coming back to this fortified and 


P; 
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solitary place for rest and sleep during the 
day. But I was getting impatient and struck 
a few hard and continuous blows on the 
stone, covering the hole on which I safely 
stood. I had gathered 3 or 4 other heavy 
stones for my armoury, for in case the first 
blow missed its aim or did not kill the snake, 
I shall have 8 or4 other tries. With my 
hard blows on the stone, the rattling sound 
increased very much and I expected the 
snake was about to come out to get a smash- 
ing blow on its head from the heavy stone 
in my hand. Fear and hope were uppermost 
in my mind simultaneously : supposing the 
snake was quicker than me and bit 
first, what would happen. Snakes are usually 
very quick. But to my utter surprise and 
disappointment, three small baby tortoises 
ran out and ran back into the hole. On see- 
ing those small creatures, perhaps a week or 
so old, running around in fear, I had not 
the heart or desire to kill them. It was 
then clear that the rattling sound was pro- 
duced by the hitting of the hard shells on 
the back of the tortoise against the cobbles. 
So, it was after all the wise mother Kurma 


me 


' or Tortoise, which came up 100 feet from 


Kabul river to lay her precious eggs in the 
safest place, she could find. It was indeed 
a very safe place. But for my inquisitiveness, 
nobody would have known where the eggs 
were laid. Even a jackal would not be able 
to bring out the eggs from the hole. Her 
task of procreation being over, she would 
never return to her offsprings. The eggs 
would mature and the baby tortoise would 
come out into the world to shift for them- 
selves. I presumed, they were only several 
days old and were living by chewing the 
grass in front of their safe shelter, the hole, 


body would take up 
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and soon, by instinct, they would go down 
to the river. To me the suspense and anguish 
were over in about 15 minutes, which 
had seemed fo me an age. I left the place 
with a hearty laugh within myself and went 
up the remaining two hundred feet, to the top 
of the hill, in a buoyant and happy spirit, 
as if after a great victory. I hardly felt 
the weight of my body, asif I was ina 
condition of weightless-ness, as the astron- 
auts are said to feel, after they go out of 
the pull of earth’s gravitation. 


Cycle Incidents 


When I was a science teacher in [ndore, 
for a few months, I had bought a second, 
hand cycle in good condition and-—berause 
of it, the city and the suburbs, up to Mow 
Cantonment, became very familiar to me in 
a short time, After school I used to go out on 
eycle in all directions. In Kabul also, I 
bought a secondhand eyele in good condi- 
tion and the City of Kabul and the sur- 
roundings became familiar to me in a shcr} 
time. It was my hobby to overtake any 
cyclists, who might be ahead of me. It 
worked alright usually, but sometime some- 
the challenge and 
increase the speed anda regular cycle race 
would start, with varying results. 

After I had bought my cycle and had 
used it for two months, there was a Govt. 
notice, that all cycles were to be registered 
by a certain date, after which using an un- 
registered cycle would be punishable. The 
fee was not very high, Along with other 
cycle owners, I went to the Chaman (Maidan) 
where the registration would take place. 
We stood or sat in a queue, waiting our 


turns—on the healthy principle of “first 
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coxe, first served.” When the turn of a 
person came, who was justin front of me, 
he declined and asked me to go in his place. 
I thought unsuspectingly, that it was a 
ecurtsey shown bya Pathan Muslim to an 
Indian Hindu and felt very happy. After 
thanking him profusely, I went ahead, but 
wasn I came back after registration, the 
group there was laughing. They explained 
anc then only I knew the real reason of this 
cacrtsey of giving me priority. The word 
‘Dzyus’ in Persian, means a scoundrel. If 
you take the Persian Alphabet aad give each 
a seria) number, for instance, 1 to Alef, 2 to 
Be, 3 to Pe, ete. and add up the serial 
numbers of the letters comprising the word 
‘Tayus”, it comes toa certain number. (L 
No one there 
Itis like 
the superstition of tke Europeans about number 
12 or of the Bangalees about 49 or 72. Whea 
my cycle got the objectionable number they 


can’t remember what it is). 
wanted that number for his eyele. 


had the Jaugh at my expense, but I did not 
bcther, being not by nature superstitious, 
but also I felt happy that I could get away 


at least ten minutes earlier. 
The Accident 


I used to go up to top of West Hiil and 
ecme down by the cobbled road on cycle. 
It was risky but I got used to it. Once I 
was carrying a seven year old daughter of a 
friend of mine onthe cycle rod with me. 
While jumping from one cobbled stone to 
the child sat 
broke, when I was about half way down. 


another, the rod on which 


I got down with some difficulty, without 
I found the child caught 
ketween the two broken parte of the rod. 


toppling over. 


I was afraid, the broken red ends pierced 
ker both from the back and front. I pulled 
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out the broken ends from the belly and the 
back of the brave Sikh girl. She did not 
cry aloud but only whimpered. I had to 
get to the bottom of the hill by carrying the 
wounded girl in my left haud and the broken 
cycle in my right hand. I was uahurt, 
though L would have been much more happy 
if I was hurt instead of the child. 

I carried the child to a Doctor who 
examined her and said the wounds were 
not deep and bandaged them and she was 
completely healed in 3/4 days. I was more 
careful after that, in cycle rides, specially 
when carrying a child. 

Anyway, whea I stopped in Kabul in 1963 


for three days on my way back from Moscow, 
I tried to find out the girl, who must have 
been a grand mother by then, but I could 
fiad neither the father nor the girl nor had 
I the time to go to the hill top, where the 
accident had taken place. 


Dewan Niranjan and his son like daughter 


The Finance Minister 
Habibulla had been Dewan 
he continued uader Ameer 


under Ameer 
Niranjea and 
Amanulla also. 


We read about him when he came to India, œ 


along with other Afghan iMinisters-to negoti- 
tate and sign the treaty of Independence of 
Afghanistan with Britain on behalf of 
Afghanistan. I was told that Dewan 
Niranjan belonged to the family of Todarmall, 
famous Finance Minister in the court of 
Akbar. This family had been supplying 
Finance Ministers to Afghan Govts. since 
the days of Akbar. I went to Dewan Niranjan 
in his spacious Bungalow and was very 
cordially received. He had a daughter aged 
about 18 or 20, who used to wear male dress 
She behaved 


like a boy, never used the veil and was a 


of shirts, trousers and turban. 


ie 
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mysterious girl and the talk of the town. 
She was formally introduced to me by her 
father, but I had met her before in some 
meetings and she had talked to me freely ; 
her voice itself was more like that of a 
male than of a female, 
a mav’s name. 


Her name was Kisen, 
She was fair, healthy and 
good looking like any other Kabuli boy of 
that age. She used to ride regularly and go 
to the Afghan court with her father. I do 
not kaow what happened to her and could 
not know when I enquired about her in 1963. 
Diwan Niranjan complemented me for taking 
a keen interest in the Hindu and Sikh 
students of Habibia. Through him I came 
to know the guardians of some of those 
boys. 
More about Ameer Amanulla 


At the time of Ameer Habibulla and 
before also, the non—Muslims had to pay 
Jijia tax in Afghanistan. ‘It is supposed to 
be a tax for the non-Muslims, for protection 
by the Muslim State. He took the non- 
Muslims in the Army and decreed that as 
the non-Muslims were helping in the Defence 
of the country as a whole and as such 
of themselves also, there was no need to 
pay Jijia tax. It made the Ameer very 
popular with the Hindus and Sikhs, but at 
first the Hindus hesitated much to send 
their boys to the Army and the Military 
College (Ziarbia College) and Ameer Amanulla 
had to use much pursuasion on the non- 
Muslims to join the Army 
(Harbia) College. 


and Military 


Beef 


Ameer Amanulla did not take beef and 
as a result there would be no beef prepara- 
tion, either in the palace or where he would he 
invited for meals. He did not stop the sale 
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of beef outright, but restricted the sal- of 
beef to only one street in Kabul and .ater 
on to one shop only. This was moze to 
influence Hindu opinion in India. Being an 
ambitious man he must have been dreaning 
that one day he may sit on the thron: of 
Delhi, as was done by Akbar and his cther 
ancestors, What an irony of fate! Far 
from annexing the throne of Delhi, he could 
not keep his own throne at Kabul and had 
to flee the country, due tothe rebellioc of 
the son of a vistiwala (water career) and 


that was inspite of his liberal ideas and 
far reaching reforms. 
Non-Communal 
Before Amanuila became Ameer, the 


Hindus had to wear only yellow turban and 
Hindu and Sikh women had to wear burkka of 
only yellow colour. Muslims used turdans 
and burkhas of all colours. Thus one could 
distinguish a Muslim male or female in n:eet- 
ings, shops and streets from Non Mus ims, 
Ameer Amanulla decreed that it was not 
obligatory. Even then Hindus would not 
discard the yellow robe. First, it wau.d 
cost money to make non-yellow turbans and 
burkhas and, secondly, they were rether 
seared to start the innovation. Amaznulla 
would make presentof non-yellow turdans 
to distinguished non-Muslims and they were 


obliged to wear them. 
‘the policy of Ameer Habibulla was nt to 


allow any new templeorGurudwara to be Luilt; 
not even to repairthe old ones. Iastead 
of breaking the temples and gurudwars di-ect- 
ly, this indirect method was employe | to 
do away with the temples and gurudwazs in 
Kabul, Even when Amanulla was a prince, 
he would permit the repairs of temple: ete, 
and stand himself there when the r2pair 
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work would be going on. This naturally 
endeared him to non-Muslims and made him 
unpopular to the die hard Mullas. 
= Proseltiyzation 

Formerly, when a non-Muslim embraced 
Islam, he was lionised and much honoured. 
He a.so usually got cash, or land or a good 
post from Govt. Amanulla stopped all these 
induczments for conversion. He said that 


those who embraced Islam should do so, 


because of the inherent qualities of Islam. 
Those who did so for money or other consi- 
derations were not really first class Muslims. 

Forced conversion was not at all in vogue. 
Even conversion by economic inducements 
was tabooed by Ameer Amanulla. 


Shia-Sunni relation 


The people of Afghanistan were, and are, 


overwhelmingly Sunnis. The Shias and 


Sunnis are always at logger-heads ; but in; 


Afghanistan it is more so and Muharrum or 
Tajia procession was prohibited in Kabul. 
I did not know all these differencesor at 
least that the differences were so great. 

Cix years of my teen age, in school and 
college, I passed in Hooghly and Chinsurah 
and year by year had seen huge processions 
and demonstrations with 2/3 elephants and 
a dozen of white horses (Dulduls) which 
were supposed to be the horses used by 
Hasan and Hossain. Beginning with big 
bomb blast and accompanied with beating of 
breasts, in unison aad rhythm, till blood came 
out from the chests; there was feeding of 
the poor with Khichuri, cooked in huge 
handis and cauldrons. People would wash 
the hooves of the whie horses with milk and 
There was 
wild enthusiasm, when the procession came 


clean them with their clothes. 


\ 


back tothe spacious mambara, one of the 


biggest buildings in Hooghly, on the walls of 
which the whole of the Holy Quoran was 
written. All these were due to the munifici- 
ence of Haji Md. M.hsin, a rich Zemindar, 
whose educational help reached to almost 
every Muslim student. Due to these early 
impressions, I thought muharrum was the 
biggest Muslim festival, as the Darga Puja 
is the biggest festival for the bengalee 
Hindus. 

So, when I learit that Muharrum was 
prohibited in Afghanistan, as it was a Shia. 
festival and Sannis were against tho idolatry 
involved in Taj a procession, I was amaz-d. 
Amanulla notonly ail»wed the procession, 
but provided Police guard and he himself 
used to be present during the Muharrum 
procession. But it was allowed at night and 
enly fer a short perio! and the Tajia was 
kept in a private house. This also showed 
his broadmindedaess and_ that he was far 
above bigotry. . 


Ameer Habibulla’s Harem 


Ameer Habibulla had a huge 
consisting of about 400 Begume, By law 
he could have only 4 but „as zeros have no 
value be added only two Nobody 
Bat it was a. 


Harem 


Zeros. 
could tell the exact number. 
known fact that, whenaver he went on a tour, 
he would pick up 2 or 3 good-looking teen 
aged picls as his wives, if they struck his 
fancy. Thə parents were too eag-r to please 
the Ruler aud the girls themselves would feel 
elated at the prospect of being lifted from 
a village cottage to the Palace of the Ameer, 
to a much coveted position of a Begum. 
They could hardly realise, thatit woud be 


no fan to be one in a flock of four hundred. 


“i 
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She would be queen for a few days and then 
thrown into oblivion. 

The Ameer used to get Rs. 15 lakhs of 
‘ rupees annually from the British, but after 
Independence this was stopped and Amanulla 
found it very difficult to balance the Budget. 
Amanulla stopped all allowances to all those 
Begums who had no issues and they were 
80%. They were young and pretty and were 
easily induced to remarry and most of them 
did so. 

It was said that one could marry an ex- 
It was perhaps not 
so cheap, but people said so. ‘Those who 
had children were also encouraged to re- 
- marry, but if they preferred not to do so, 
were paid a small monthly allowance. He 
had about 200 soas and daughters and thus 
he was far ahead of Dhritarashtra who had 
only 100 sons, and whose wife Gandhari was 


Begum for a rupee. 


from Kandahar a town in Afghanistan. 
Harem in Bukhara 


This reminds one of how the Harem of 
the Ameer of Bukhara was dispersed when 
he fled from Bukhara and took asylum in 
Kabul, When hard pressed by the National 
Revolutionary forces of Khoja 
(Khojaev in Russian), assisted by Russian 
Revolutionary Army, Ameer of Bukhara 


Faizalla 


resisted for a few days, but found that he 
was encircled and his fort ard palace were 
besieged. So he fled with only half a dozen 
of the Begums and about 3 dozen cheats 
full of gold Mohurs. He also had about 400 
Begums in the harem. The expenses 
maintaining them auy how, not to speak of 
the lavish way they were maintained before, 
by the Ameer, were very high. So the new 
oresi deut Haizullah, with the advice of his 
Russian edvisers ard also of M. N. Roy who 


for 
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was then at Bukhara at the time of the 
Revolution, the soldiers of the Revolutionaries, 
sent the 
Harem and allowed to take one Begum each, if 
she was willing to marry him. There neither 
the democratic method employed by the 
Ameer Amanulla, nor the despotic system of 
looting lhe girls and distributing them as 


all non-Russians, were inside 


happened whenever Delhi was sacked by a 
conquering invader, was employed. The 
Begums were so frightened by the hungry and 
angry look of the Revolutionary soldiers, 
that they usually surrendered to the first 
eomer and in the course of an hour or two the 
harem of 400 Begums of Ameer of Bukhara 
was dispersed and settled peacefully too. 
Shall we say, it was a semi-Bolshevik way of 


solving the Harem problem ? 
Stopping Bribery 

The Afghan Court itself was very corrupt 
and much bribery was going on during the 
regime of Ameer Habibullah. Ameer 
Amanulla wanted to stopit. The Gumrck 
of the customs used to get very heavy bribes 
as all the merchandise worth Jakhs used to 
pass through him and he could delay the 
delivery or cause other difficulties or incon- 
veniences. He used to eallect daily 10/15 
thousand rupees. The report came to the 
Ameer and he spread a net himself. He 
marked ten gold Mohurs, with which the 
Gumruk was bribed. He put the Mohurs in 
his pocket, but he was soon searchcd and 
the marked Mohurs came out of bia pocket. 
He tried to defend himself any how, but it 
was naturally useless. The punishment was 
“To be hanged till death, but not hanged by 
the neck, but by the feet” and the head hurg 
downwards. The hanging was inthe Gumruk’s 
office itself so that everyone could see and 
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learn the reason. For five days and nights he 
hung there, making piteous appeals for 
forgiveness. Day after day the voice became 
feetler and then the dead silence of death 
descended on him. It was before I had gone 
there and I considered this punishment too 
severe and too barbarous, but were not hands 
of tas thieves chopped off in Great Britain, 
only three or four hundred years back and was 
not capital punishment given for about 26 
types of crimes ? After all is said, the thought 
of iks punishment horrifies me, when I think 
of È. 
Stoning to Death 


The punishment for adultery was death, 
not Sy hanging or shooting but by being 
stoned to death. A case of adultery was 
detected between a Hindu boy anda Muslim 
gir. The Hindu boy was hanged, but the 
gir had to be stoned to death. Horrible to 


this, but in practice it is not so horrible. _ 


The vietim is brought to a -pit, outside the 
viliaze or town, ten feet by ten feet and four 
fees deep. People stand on all sides and 
when the signal is given all start throwing 
atcn=s at the victim and he runs from side to 
siGe with hands covering the bead, to escape 
the stones. But he falls down in a few 
seconds covered with stones. Then there is 
a signal for stopping and the stones are 
renoved from the body and then another 
roacd of stoning goes on and then a third 
rourd to be sure that the victim was really 
dead. Any one present has to throw stones 
th-es times, some obey the law by throwing 
p2ozles and thus try to save their conscience. 
J was told that usually a near relative gives a 
stucning blow on the head with a big stone 
au the victim falls unconscious and there is 
nr running about by the victim. < The woman 
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who was condemned to deathifcame to the 
place of execution, well dressed, for the last’ 
time in her life, and made only one request 
to the stone thrower, not to throw stones on 
her face, so that evenin death her face should 
not be disigured. 


Women in Kabul 


Kabuli women are very beautiful. Their 
complexion is invariably rosy; as we say 
in Bengali Milk and Alta (white and red). 
The features are Aryan with big eyes and 
The hair ou the head are 
jet black, but the hair is not made intoa 
single or double pigtail. ‘The hair is made 
fifty or so thin pigtails and these 
themselves are intertwined and lsok like a 
net, spread over the head and back. But it 
is very difficult to seethe face of an Afghan 
woman ; even if you see the face by chancc,. 


straight nose, etc. 


iato 


you seldom see the bare head and shoviders 
and ‘it is rarest to see the hajr net spread on 
the back, 

Hundreds of women are seen in the 
streets both in black or yellow Burkhas, 
Muslims and non-Muslims—but you are ata 
great disadvantage ; while she sees one fully 
through the eye holes, you see nothing of her: 
In the streets some 
times the women are seen with veil off, while 
talking with other women or with near rela- 


except tha round form. 


tions, but as soon as a stranger appears on 
the horizon, with the speed of lightening the 
The girls who were in 
college or were in nursing class, were more 
bold and you could see their faces and they 


veil covers the face. 


would not fliach under your staring gaze and 
pass on in such a manner that they hardly 
But that did 
not prevent you from admiring their school 


notice your existence at all. 


girl complexion and easy gait. 
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The Burkhas and veils were there in their 
eases also, but the veils were thrown iback 
over the head, but the occasions of meeting 
them were not many. Only the girls up to 
the ago of 7 or 8 would be seen loitering on 


_ the streets or going on marketing. Each one 


r 


of them looked like a budding Nurjahan with 
cheeks like ripe apples. This is for city 


women. I have seen village women who 


work in the fields as peasant women do all. 


over the world and they are not so fair in 
complexion, but are sun burnt, but their 
robust health will be a cause of envy for all 
women. 
Market CONTROL BY AMEER 

I knew the law of supply and demand, 
which means in simple words that when the 
demand is more and supply is less, prices 
will go up. It does so every where under 


Capitalist sys'em and did so, even in Kabul, | 


but there when the price would shoot up, 
the Decree of the Ameer would be issued— 
Potato price is to be so mnch per kilo, 
Anybody 
seld at higher prices, jail, confiscation of 
materials in the shop etc. would be the 
result, It worked all right whatever Adam 
Smith or Ricardo may have said to the 
contrary. 


Mutton at so much per kilo ete. 


BATH 


With most of us Indians, bath is a daily 
habit and in summer some take þaths twice a 
day. But I was surprised to learn it was 
only once a week in Kabul, both for the 
Muslims and Hindus. In winter it was less 
often, except for the rich. A bath in Kabul 
needs elaborate arrangements of hot water, a 
separate bath room, enough time ete, There 
were a few public baths of Turkish type, 
with steam and hot water but these were very 
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expensive and only a few people used them. 
There are three chambers. The first one is 
warm, where you undress, keep your clothes 
take massage from professionals and then go 
to the second chamber, with towel ‘and soap. 
Lastly you go to the really hot chłmber with 
water boiling & the steam from it makes you 
sweat and the dirt from the pores of the skin 
are loosened and come out with rubbing by 
towel. It takes 2/3 hours to complete all the 
processes, buf at least one hour, which most 
people could not afford daily. For reasons 
of expenses as well as of time, it is usual to 
take bath once a week. Scarcity of water in 
Kabulis also one of the reasons for weekly 
bath in Kabul. Later on [found it was usual 
in Bukhara, Tashkent ete., also in Moscow, 
Berlio, Paris and in London. 


Latrine or Privy 


In Kabul, perhaps again for scarcity of 
water, a person uses earth ‘for cleaning 
bimself and [then washes the hand only, 
In latrines, dried earth is kept in a pan or 
tub for this purpose. I could not accustom 
myself to this kind of cleaning. In Sanskrit 
we say, while in another coutry follow 
whatever may be the system there (“Jashmin 
dese jadachar”) or in English they say “while 
in Rome, do as the Romans do”. But there 
is a limit to every such advise. 


No Sweepers 


The latrines are of service privy type, 
but there are no pots or receptacles below 
and stools accumulate in the bottom and dry 
up there and of course give out foul smell. 
As there is no sweeper caste there is no sys- 
tem of cleaning them daily. These go on 
accumulating and once in 3 or 4 months a 
Hazara comes with his mule and bags and 
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the accumulations of months are collected in 
tae bags and carried away. These are then 
s.mply thrown away and not even used as 
manure for the soil. We had to pass through 
& lane to reach the Professors’ mess. It was 
very foul smelling as the lane past by the 
back yards of several houses. We named the 
ane—Golap Kucha or Rose Lane. There 
was not one Rose Lane in Kabul but many. 
All the lanes behind the residential houses 
could be called Rose Lanes. This system 
continued even in 1968, when I revisited 
Kabul 
of 4 monthly cleanings it was monthly clean— 


Only improvement was that instead 


iog. In India, the people ease themselves in. 


villages, both males and females in the open 
and while travelling in railway trains in the 
hundreds 
The 
excretion is good manure for rice, wheat and 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables. One day, 
sooner rather than later, these would be thus 
utilised. The system devised by Gandhiji is 
Dig a hole in the 
earth, and afterwards cover it with earth and 
thus increase the fertility of the soil. “Give 
to mother earth part of what you take from 
her.” 

Fortunately Kabul weather is dry and 
not much of rain is there. Hence this city of 


easing 
human 


morning one would see 
themselves on the wayside. 


as usual very simple. 


100,000 is habitable even without cleaning 
of privies. Any town with more rains would 
not be habitable at all. Another fact is that 
they use earth instead of water for cleaning. 
If they used water, it would be more foul 
smelling. 


Grapes Sweet after all 
I read in Aesop’s Fables, how the jackal, 


unable to reach the hanging grapes, by jump- 
ing as hard as he could said in consolation 
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that “grapes are sour”. I had no such chance 
in my youth to pass a verdict on gourness or 
otherwise of the grapes. In my village home, 
I saw grapes when someone fell seriously ill. 
But healthy children did not get any share, 
even to taste. When I was myself ill, I used 
to get grapes but did not like the taste, 
though they did not taste “sour”. They 
were usually over ripe and the taste was not 
good. I really tasted grapes in Kabul in 
abundance and of various types, white and 
black, big and smal), with ice or otherwise. 
To me these all tasted very nice. There was 
no doubt a little sour taste, but if it were 
only sweet, one would hardly like it, one 
could take sugar or molasses instead. 


Grape Expedition 

Once I rode about ten kilometers on my 
cycle and found a very big vine yard with 
ripe grapes hanging temptingly from the 
wooden scaffolds (2) “Macha”. I got down 
and went to the owner of the house and 
garden and enquired if I could buy some 
grapes from his garden. He enquired about 
who I was and having learnt that I was from. 
Calcutta and was a Professor in Habibia, 
Kabul, he was very nice to me and very 
hospitably said, “you can eat as much as you 
can and absolutely free”. I said I wanted to 
He enquired how 
I was going to carry. I replied—in my 
handkerchief. He smiled and said I could 
eat as much as I desired and also carry as 
much as I could in my handkerchief. I 
carried back about a kilo of several varieties. 


take some for my friends. 


I invited him to my house in Khulna to eat, 
free of charge as many mangoes as he could 
and also carry some. He said ‘“Inshallah'— 
if God so desires. Inshallah is a much used 
and also misused expression. It means 


P \ 
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everything and nothing. Any way, when I 
came back with kerchief full of nice grapes 
—all free, my friends declared that the 
grape expedition was highly successful, | 


Grapes Vs Mangoes 


The Afghans both professors and students 
always boasted of their grapes of different 
kinds—Kabuli, Kandahari, Kismisi etc. and 
their quality, taste, varisty, food value ete. 
We Indians had to admit in our hearts of 
hearts, that’ the claims of the Afghans were 
correct. But we could net very well admit 
their superiority over Tadia, even in this 
respect. Like the village school master of 
Goldsmith though vanquished, ‘we could 
argue still”, We pointed out that grapes 
were grown also in India, where the climate 
was like that of Kabul and Kandahar, as for 
instance in Kurseovg, Darjeeling, Srinagar, 
Jammu, Nagpur, Abu-and other places. That 
mango was much superior to grape, as they 
not only tasted better (so we claim) but was 
a first class food also. One could zot live 
on grapes but one could live 
mangoes for days together. About variety, 
there were at least 400 varieties. Grapes 
could be p.eserved only by drying them as 
Kismis of Monacca (raisin` but mango could 
be preserved in many different ways as 
chatni, pickles, Ausatra etc, These were 
arguments sake, but all Indians—from 
Panjab, U. P., Bihar and Bengal, made a 


common cause in the fight of Mangoes vs 
grapes. 


on 


Kali Bari 
I had been to the Kali Bari, which was a 
social centre for the Hindus as in Delhi, 


Meerat, Peshawar etc. and for generations. 
The image here is placed in a deep dark well 
about ten feet deep and you have to go there 
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through a staircase and you can see nothing 
unless you use your torch. There is a thick 
wall round the temple and the door was 
heavy and solid. These must have been 
constructed for the protection of the temples 
from communal attacks of previous genera- 
tions. Social gatherings are held there on 
suitable occasions and I attended several 
of about 
Dewan Niranjan and his boy like 
daughter also used to attend such functions. 

I went to the Gurudwaras also and there 
were several (3 at least) and were better 
kept. Ialso attended several marriage and 
other ceremonies of Hindus and Sikhs & by 
these I could keep closer touch with the non- 
Muslims, both Hindus and Sikhs. I attended 
such ceremonies in the houses of Muslims 
also. 


such functions during my ‘stay 
8 months. 


Hindus & Sikhs in Kabul. 


There were about 10,000 Hindus and 
Sikhs in Afghanistan of whom about 5,000 
were in Kabul itself. They were mostly shop 
keepers, selling textiles and groceries and 
they were also importers and exporters and 
also bankers. A few were artisans but no 
Most of them belonged to the 
middle class. But the Punjabis and Sikhs, 
who are expert Motor Mechanis and almost 
monopolised this trade throughout India or at 
least North India, missed this occupation 
there as motor industry was almost non- 
existent then. 


beggars. 


Village Hindus 


I met one Sikh Revolutionary there, who 
was engaged as a teacherin a primary school. 
I learnt from him that he was one of the few 
hundred of Sikhs who belonged to the Gadr 
Party who hadhired or.chartered a Japanese 
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snip named 8. 8, Komagata Maru and came 
to India. As they belonged to the Gadr 
Farly and were coming to India to partici- 
pate in the revolutionary movement, they 
were not permitted by the British to land but 
taey halted at Budge Budge and forcibly 
landed there. They were fully armed and 
there was a long bloody pitched battle 
between British Indian forces ard the Gadr 
Party members of Komagata Maru. Many. 
were killed and the revolutionaries had to 
give up the fight when ammunition was 
exhausted and they took shelter in the 
Louses of Bengalees of Budge Budge. Tle 
laader of this band of brave revolutionaries, 
was Baba Gurudit Singh, with whom I had 
the privilege to work, in Labour & Congress 
movement in 1927, when he was out out of 
jail and I too had come back from Kabul, 
Moscow, Berlin and London. 


Pathan Hindus 


The Hindus in the villages were about 
5,000 in Pathan villages in the south of 
Afghanisthan, and are hardly distinguishable 
from the Pathan Muslims. They wear the 
same kind of dress—jackets and big shel- 
wars, bobb hair and wear big turbans. They 
only speak Pustu and hardly understand 
Hindi. They come to Kabul once in 6 months 
to make purchases of clothes ete. When I 
asked a few of thera, how to know they are 
Hindus, they skowed that esch carried a 
Gita in his pocket and each had a 
choti or sikha or `a tuft of long 
hair, ia their bobbed hair. I would 
have liked to know more about them, by 
going to their villages but as I- left for 
Moscow suddenly, I could not do so. They 
live on agriculture and sheep farming. They 
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inter marry amongst themselves, but inter 
dine with the Muslims, if there was no beef. 

Going back to the Komagata Maru Sirdar 
Harnam Singh, was himself seriously wounded 
in the battle and was picked up in an uncons- 
cious state and given sheltsr in the ¿house of 
a Bengalee quite unknown to him. He was 
given proper medical treatment privately and 
taken good care of and in the darkness of 
night was secretly sent to Calcutta, at consi- 
derable risk to the hosts themselves. This 
happened not only to him, but to many 
others and Sardarji was full of praise admira- 
tion and sincere gratitude to the Bengalees 
as a race for their revolutionary zeal. He 
became my close friend in Kabul and we 
spent many evenings together, either at his ` 
bachelor’s quarters or in his sebool or at my 
residence at Shore Bazar. 

I do not know what happened to him 
afterwards at the time of dethroning of 
Ameer Amanulla and subsequent entbroning 
of Ameer Nadir Khan after Baccha e-Sakao 
was defeated and hanged. 

I wonder also whether any memorial has» 
been erected at the place of the pitched 
battle of the revolutionaries of Gadr Party 
who came from U.S. A. in the 5.9. Komagata 
Maru and bravely sacrificed many lives. It 
should be a place of pilgrimage as Balasore 
etc; 


Minister won by Badminton 


Ta the Hostel of Mahasin College, Hoogly, 
I was a good sportsman and was an expert | 
In Habibia, during © 
t ffin time, I found Badminton being played. 
The education Minister, a heavy bodied 
middle aged man, who was also a half brother 
of Amanulla, was fond of this play. For him 


player, of Badminton, 


SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


football or any other play would be quite 
impossible, as he weighed 300 Ibs. or more. 
I joined the play on his opposite side and 
gave him a thrashing defeat. After that he 
chose me as his constant partner from the 
next day and we usually won the games. He 
was more a spestator and I took 80% of the 
play myself, but he was quite happy that we 
invariably won. I thus became a hot favourite 
of the Education Minister. 
hot favourite of Mudir Sahib, the Principal. 
My good luck to become favourite with both 
the V.I. Ps was envied by some, :but they 
could not do anything about it.. 


Foot ball 


When the British Army consisting mostly 
of Indian Soldiers, were garrisoned in Kabul, 
they used to play football, but this had been 
discontinued for several years. I took 
initiative to start football play in the 
Chaman or Maidan (Comparable to Parade 
ground in Calcutta). I got spontaneous 
response from many students, but not from 
any Professor either Indian or Afghan. But 
foot-ball became very popular and daily about 
30 to 40 young men used to attend the foot- 


I was already a 
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ball ground and played with great jest. They 
had unlimited energy and with some difficulty 
I could keep pace with them. [ had to act 
as the Referee also in the beginning till I 
taught a couple of the players, how to 
perform the duties of a referee. The play 
was not of a high standard of skill and often 
there would be kustee or bout like scenes 
and as a referree I hada tough job. My 
introducing foot-ball and actively participa- 


ting in the play, made me enormously popular 
with the students. 


Maulavi Banerjee 

Many years afterwards When an Afghan 
football team of high standard came to play 
in Calcutta I met the Manager and other 
players in their Hotel. I claimed to have 
started football in Kabul in 1922. The ;young- 
men were rather slow in accepting my claim. I 
told my name and my work as Professor of 
science and still they were sceptical, but 
when I explained that T used to be called 
Maulavi Banerjee, they,remembered me and 
were very happy to meet me in Calcutta. 
They gave me free season pass to see all 
It made me very happy indeed, 
reminding me of my old days in Kabul. 


their games. 
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DOES INDIAN PHILOSOPHY REST ON A MISTAKE ? 


A. LAKSHMANA RAO 


( The 


First Part of this article was presented by the 
author as a:paper at the Eighth All-India seminar on “the. 


concept of Liberation and its relevance to Philosophy” held 
_recently under the auspices of the Centre of Advanced study. 
in Philosophy, University of Madras ). 


I oY 
-. J have -deliberately chosen the title ‘Does 
Indian. Philosophy rest on a mistake?’ by 
adcpting one of H. A. Prichard’s famous titles, 
but slightly changing it to suit my present 
purpose. I, accept full responsibility for any 
charce of sensationalism that might be brought 


against me, and I do not in the least feel appo- 
a ‘about it. 


= the outset I wish to make it perfectly 
clezr that I have absolutely no quarrel with 
either the professed faith and the practice of 
Huriu Religion, or withits culture and Ethique. 
I ax a Hindu myself and like most Hindus I 
cherish many of its cultural and Ethical values; 
also in practice, I have my own share of 
supcrstitious beliefs, desires, yearnings and 
whet not, which the flesh is heir to--anda 
good measure of them too! And yet my faith 


in <lindu Religion ‘is a rational faith which’ 


leav-s much room for doubt. When I mention 
certain concepts here and subject them to 
critiztism, it is however with reference ` to 


Indian Philosophy, and not to Hindu Religion 
and culture. 


‘Scriptural basis and Presuppositions 


Philosophy, as it is generally supposed, is. a 
rational enterprise. It cannot afford the luxury 
—except the barest minimum of it, I suppose— 
of accepting anything on faith which, we all 
are aware, is a special’ prerogative of religion. 
In Indian Philosophy, however, this distinction 
between Philosophy and Religion is rarely 
drawn. It may not be far wrong even to 
suggest that Indian Philosophy had through 
the ages been a continuous endeavour only to 


justify, bya formidable display of logic, revea- 


led truths of religion, or truths accepted on 
authority. In other words, Indian Philosophi- 
cal systems or Darsanas are, tomy mind, by 
and large, a conglomeration of assumptions, 
presuppositions, and rationalisations based on 
mystical experiences. They are devious attem- 
pts to rationalise conclusions which were 
already reached on the strength of revelation 


ha 
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simply. They are anything but an unbiassed 
and independent examination of problems in 
the light of reason. It is this almost entire 
scriptural basis that has made Indian Philoso- 
phy dogmatic, blind, irrational and rigid, It 
is no consolation that “the revealed truths 
admit of varied interpretation and so even 
acceptance of their validity is not inconsistent 
with . one’s own independent reflection.” 
Radhakrishnan seems to think (P. 25 Brahma 
Sutras) that ‘acceptance of the sutras will not 
cripple the discovery of new and fruitful 
methods of approach.” But the truth is, as 
it appears to me, that it had in fact not only 
crippled original philosophical thinking in 
India for all time, but also is dangerously near 
killing it. 

I do not pretend to discuss in this paper the 
concept of Liberation with particular reference 
to any system, but to Indian Philosophy in 
general, [shall seek to show that as a matter 
of fact not only the concept of Liberation but 


all other important concepts of Indian Philoso- | 


phy are bound up with some mystical presu- 
ppositions which are basic to most so-called 
Darsanas. It is these unwarranted assumptions 
and the rationalisations which were woven 
round them that make me suspect that Indian 
Philosophy might after all be resting ona 
mistake. I am no doubt conscious that in 
coming to this conclusion after years of careful 
thought and reflection I am trampling under 
foot the roots of hoary antiquity—and perhaps 
holy too for many leseese.. which nourished 
Indian Philosophy for some thousands of 
years. l 

One may very well counter me at this stage 
and raise the point that I have after all been, 
to use G. E, Moore’s expression, “fighting with 
shadows or demolishing a man of straw”, for, 
who did not know that Indian Philosophy is 
not separate from Hindu religion, and that 
each of the philosophical systems was itself a 
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way of life for self-realisation ?This certainly 1s 


. true, and I have myself admitted it to be so! 


But the sponsors of this seminar must be well 
aware of this difference, for otherwise the 
subject of the seminar would not have been 
worded in the way it was : “Concept of Libera- 
tion and its relevance to Philosophy”. It is not 
my present purpose to decide whether or not 
Indian Philosophers had ever explicitly made 
this “distinction ; even if they did not, I am 
bound to make it. For me-and to the ‘sponsors 
of the seminar also, [ believe—it would be 
silly and absurd to ‘ask, for instance, whether 
the concept of Liberation is relevant to 
Religion, for no religion can be without it in 
some form or other. But the same concept in its 
metaphysical form-‘appears to me to be wholly 
irrelevant toiPhilosophy. It may be nevertheless 
true thateit is impossible for Indian Philosophy 
to exist divorced from Religion : there is much 
reason to believe that it is so with respect to 
almost every individual system. But even if it 
were so, that is quite irrelevant. The question 
for us to decide is : Is the concept of Liberation 
relevant to Philosophy proper? By Philosophy 


‘proper, I mean as distinct from Hindu Religion 


with all its mystic experiences, revelations and 
insights, Ifit is, does it stand logical scrutiny ? 
My reply to both these questions is in the 
negative. 


Supreme Reality of Brahman 


It appears to me that the whole fabric of 
Indian Philosophy in general and the Vedanta 
in particular is based on the Supreme Reality 
of Brahman which was accepted on the autho- 
rity of Sruti. All the other concepts are neatly 
and beautifully woven round it. But this is 
sufficient to furnish the opponents with a 
conclusive method of attacking the validity of 
its entire metaphysics, If they could only show 
by some means that there is no Brahman at 
all, and that the nature of reality is not such as 
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the Vedantins describe, then their whole 
metaphysics collapses. I admit that thisis a kind 
of position which the Western metaphysical 
systems also had to face, because they too had 
their own share of presuppositions. But I have 
not known a single Western metaphysical 
system which bases its entire epistemology on 
metaphysical truths revealed by seers. If they 
nad metaphysical presuppositions they were 
ciearly defined, and they were always open to 
criticism and even rejection. A revealed truth, 
on the other hand, claims a divine ‘aura’ 
about it: you may either explain it, or inter- 
pret it but you dare not question its validity or 
reject it except on pain of damnation as a 
nastika. Then why all the show of reason and 
logic? Was it to perpetuate for all time 
revealed dogmas? Was there to be no growth 
at all, no progress, in Indian Philosophy ? 
Should it continue to be where it was a few 


thousand years ago? 
The Vedanta says that we E to seek 


knowledge ; well and good ; but what is the 
kind of knowledge that we have to seek? It is 
that Brahman alone is the supreme Reality and 
that he transcends all things and yet is imma- 
nent somehow, and that salvation consists in 
being aware of His presence or in indentifying 
one’s self with Him.! I would ask: Is this 
knowledge in any sense empirical, experiential 
or at least within the bounds of reason ? Could 
the seeker ‘by his own effort, ( without the 
socalled initiation ) and by the use of any of 
the ordinary and reasonable means at his 
disposal arrive at this, knowledge independently 
and could this knowledge be verified as 
true? To my humble self, the answer to this 
question seems to be an emphatic ‘no’, We 
rely on authority, revolution and mystic 


experiences to prove every blessed concept in. 


Indian Philosophy including Brahman, the 
very Being on which our salvation depends ! 
What would be the answer of our Indian 
Philosopher if some one suggests seriously that 
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the Concepts of Brahman, Eternity, the Abso- 
lute self and Salvation are a mere product of 
some whipped-up psychological—call it spiri- 
tual, if you will !—frustration or frenzy, a pin- 
ing for what is not, a dissatisfaction with the 
ills attending mortality and finiteness, and that 
they are all a figment of one’s own imagina- 
tion? I know the orthodox Indian Philosopher 
would characterise all this as blasphemy, and 
would be too enraged to give any reply. But 
the fact remains! There simply is no answer 
left for him except to fall back upon revelation. 
The reason is that as a Philosophical theory. it is 
‘meaning-less to propound that man’s true home 
is in Eternity, or that his moksa consists in his 
merging with the Absolute ! ‘Absolute’ ‘Infinity’ 
and ‘Eternity’ are abstractions; not entities ; 
besides, it is a logical contradiction to hold 
both that Brahman is Infinite, Eternal and 
the Supreme or the Sole reality, and that one 
can realise it in timeor timelessness! One 
can realise reach or attain only the finite— 
however remote—not the Absolute, Infinite or 
Eternal! If this is sufficiently recognised, 
Indian Philosophers would have no reason any 
longer to indulge ‘ad nauseum’ in this unphilos 
sophical jargon. 


Concept of Liberation or Moksa 


The concept of liberation or moksa, for 
instance, has no relevance whatsoever to Phi- 


losophy ; all its relevance is only to religion ; 
it is linked ina chain with other concepts 
like Brahman, Atman, Avidya, Karma, 


Samsara, evil, sin, self-realisation and what 
not. And if Brahman as an entity were rejec- 
ted then the other concepts would all collapse 
like a pack of cards. I for one fail to under- 
stand how it could be illogical on philosophical 
grounds, to deny Brahman as an entity =be 
it nirguna or Saguna! Itisa different matter 
of course if you adopt a mystical language to 
prove it or to describe it. No sensible language, 


however, could make the description of 


Yee, 
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Brahman sensible to me. If you say that the 
Brahman is self-existent, the Supreme Being, 
self-luminous, Pure Consciousness, the light of 
lights, the one source of all knowledge, and 
as underlying both the subject and object, 
as manifest in the subject as the inmost self...... 
I would only say that all these descriptions 
appear to me as mere words, words and words 
—the tyranny of words over man, poor man, 
who was himself the creator of words! The 
Upanishads declare that the experiencer, the 
world of experience, and all-knowing Isvara, 
the ruler of both, are co-existent and that 
sole support is Brahman, the ground of all! 
‘When the experiencer knows all these three 
to be Brahman then he is freed from fetters’— 
again, I repeat, these are words, mere words 
and sheer words! It .is really exasperating 
to find so much of verbiage in our philosophical 
works and yet so little of meaningfulness |! How 
was it that it did not-occur to our revered 
philosophers that by simply ennumerating the 
innumerable attributes of Brahman they had 
not a whit proved or established his’ reality ? 
If Brahman is eternal and Infinite, then surely 
he needs to be clothéd with certain other 
attributes—but by no stretch or reason or even 
wimagination would this admission by itself 
entail the reality or existence of Brahman | 
For supposition is just supposition—it cannot 
give reality ‘to anything or bring it into 
existence, — 


and 


_ Vedo-centricism and Vedo-eccentricism 


In Nature I concede there is evil and 
wrong doing ~on an empirical plane. A 
- human being can certainly overcome them and 
‘conduct himself in word and deed ‘morally’ 
in the socio- -psychological sense., There, is 
no need for the metaphysical supposition that 
sin an evil will pursue him not only” to the 
ends of the earth but also to the next world ! ! 
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of growth and regeneration,” 
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The philosophers wilfully imagine that the 
God or Gods -have the interests of man only 
at heart and take a special and privileged 
care of his and his ulľ’s progress through his 
cycle of births and deaths. They fondly 
imagine that He takes all this trouble to save 
his soul! Does not all this savour too much 
of Anthropocentrism and Egoism ? Does this 
not appear like a trick of the philosopher to 
place man in the very centre of the Universe 
and its evolutionary process? Canit be any- 
thing but rank hypocrisy and self-deception 
to assert as absolute truths that the world of 
things, of space and time, have only relative 
reality, that evil and sin are the creations of 
Ajnana, that they vanish the moment true 
knowledge dawns on him and when Brahman 
is realised, and until then man has to go 
through the cycle of births and deaths? If 
this is not Vedo-Centricism which culminated 


in Vedo-eccentricism, I do not know what else 
it is | 


“The aim of Philosophy’, Radhakrishnan 
writes, ‘fis to reach truth which is universal”. 
(Radhakrishnan: Preface to ‘Brahma Sutras) 
“the truth which claims to be universal” he 
adds ‘‘requires to be continually recreated. It 


cannot be something already possessed that 


only needs to be 
generation, 


retransmitted. In every 
it has to be renewed. Otherwise 


jt tends to become dogma which sooths us and 
induces complacency, but does not encourage 


the supreme personal adventure, ‘Tradition 
should be a principle not of conservation, but 
These are : pious 
words, no doubt! but where is the growth 
which he demands? Where is that regenera- 
tion which he talks about? Has not our 
philosophy already become a dogma and in- 


duced a complacency which had killed all 


initiative and discouraged all adventure ? 
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. II 
No ready-made metaphysics 


My approach to Philosophy and Religion 
is positive; but I am no Logical Positivist. 
I love Philosophy and I bẹlieve in God; and 
as for Metaphysics, I agree with Burtt that 
there is no escape from it; ‘the only way 
to avoid becoming a metaphysician is to say 
nothing’. Since, however, I am determined 
to say something, I suppose I must be doing 
metaphysics! But what disgusts me is not 
metaphysics but .that one entity ‘Brahman’ 
dogmatically taken to be true and real and 
for granted by one and all without question ; 
it is again the entire metaphysics built round 
that one concept, and the very docile accep- 
tance of it by the high and the low what exas- 
peratesme! Against it my whole mind 

revolts! This neat ready-made metaphysical 
structure appears to my reason—uninitiated 
and untutored perhaps--so unrealistic that it 
makes me wonder why not even a single Indian 
Philosopher in recent times had ever expressed 
one word of doubt to dispute it! I confess, 
honestly,. I had never had any experience of 
Brahman in my life—I believe a vast majority 
of Indian philosophers had none either-»-and 
§o the question of any desire to identify my- 
self with it does not arise in my case ! I would 
rather remain unripe for moksa for all time 
than be a hypocrite and accept a philosophy 
which my reason rejects. 

I stress there cannot be any closed system 
in Philosophy which Indian Philosophy claims 
to be ; even if it does not claim to be one. 
its postulates make itso !. Our Indian Philoso- 
phers, consistently, had shut their doors irrevo- 
cably. As for myself, I keep my door always 
open ! 


The present need of philosophy 


What Indian Philosophy needs at the present 
time is, according to my light, is less reliance 


-at the beginning. 
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on Faith, and more faith in reason. 
Philosophy should pursue an independent path, —. 
independent of religion—not necessarily oppos- 
ed to it, I am certain that in the ultimate 
and the highest sense, the concepts of rational 
religion would not contradict those of science 
and Philosophy. But if we pursue each of = 
these in the limited sense, the procedures 
adopted should be different, for otherwise there 
would not need to be three separate disciplines. 
What was wrong with Indian Philosophy 
through the ages was that it started with the 
ultimates and ended with the ultimates, while 
the ‘middles’ either did not count with it, or 
they were supposed to be of no consequence, ! 
Paradoxically, this position led to a kind of 
self-glorification that Indian Philosophy had 
achieved something very great viz: the unifi- 
cation of Philosophy, Science and Religion.! 
but actually it did nothing of the kind! What 
happened was that it just stayed put, did not 
move a centimeter from where it started, and 
had been stagnating all-the time, for, countless 
centuries, | 


Iridian Philosophy should fake a fresh 
start with anew approach, It should give up 
its -frog-in-the-well kind of perspective, It 
should: forget Atman and Brahman for thé 
time being and learn to view man and his 
human condition as part of the natural 
situation. Man is certainly the knower, 
experiencer, and the subject—there can be no 
doubt about that! But this by itself will not 
eliminate external world or reduce it to 
absurdity, illusion or appearance! I do not 
see how from the recognition that man is 
unique could ever be deduced or inferred that 
nature is of secondary importance or has no | 
meaning at all? Is not man himselfa part of ~ 
nature and if nature goes, would not man also 
go along with it? I would say, therefore let 
all things stand as they are, and let us begin 
We can understand man 
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‘in the ‘proper perspective, only cultural evolu- 


tion. 


The seers of the hoary past were, just as all 
ofus are, bothered by some fundamental and 
profound problems such as: what is the nature 
of Reality ? How are we to explain the duality 
of body and mind? Whatis evil? What 
death ? Does human personality survive death ? 
What is God? What is his relation to the 
world and to man? andsoon. Ido not see 
any reason why we should assume that the 
sages were super-human beings, were ‘divinely’ 
inspired or that the answers revealed to them 
were ‘absolute truths’, Philosophers in every 
age have asked the same questions and attemp- 
ted to find answers to them according to their 
light; but no philosopher has any right to 
claim that what was revealed to him was 
absolutely true. That certainly was not the 
way to encourage healthly and free growth of 
philosophic ideas. Blind acceptance would 
lead only to stultification, and ultimate stagna- 
tion of thought. 


Evolutionary perspective 


* In the first place our metaphysics and 


+ 


Epistemology of self needs thorough revision. 
Let: our conception of Self or atman fit into 
natural philosophy which takes into account 
the human condition in the light of the findings 
of such sciences as Physics, Astronomy, Biology, 
Psychology, Anthropology and Sociology. All 
cutural developments including our moral and 
religious consciousness must be viewed in the 
natural and evolutionary perspective, for we 
cannot ignore the hardest of all facts that the 
self and self-conscióusness, including the moral 
and religious, whatever else they might be, 
are fundamentally and primarily phenomena 
biologically evolved, If we ignore nature, 
evolution and its products, nothing else remains 
for philosophy. 


The Nature of atman 


Our seers postulated an entity called the 
atman or the soul which is different from the 
mind and whose imperishability and eternity 
they had outright taken for granted, I would 
point out that this ‘self’ asa different entity 
was quite an unnecessary hypothesis; the 
concept of mind itself would serve our purpose. 
It might be objected—as Patanjali did—that 
mind could not be the self because unlike the 
latter, it is observable, is not self-luminous etc. 
I would ask: is not even self observable? Not 
only it is, but it also observes that it observes ! 
are we not aware of our self, and aware that 
we are aware, and soon ad infinitum? Why 
not, then, following the law of simplicity we 
be content with the one supposition of ‘mind’ 
and describe it as an activity whose prime 
function is to be conscious and self-conscious ? 
Consciousness, we might say, has two directions 
—a direction without and a direction within. 
The first will ‘illumine’ the external objects and 
makes one aware of them and one’s body, and 
the other makes one conscious of oneself, one’s 
‘I-ness’ as distinct from the object. Body to- 
gether with mind (which is self-conscious) 
constitutes what we call human organism. It 
is like a battery light with live cells which 
illuminate the surroundings, but the live battery 
cells in the human organism have the character 
also of self-illumination which must be taken 
to be a unique product of natural psycho-biolo- 
gical evolution. It is not denied that the mind 
or the spirit—it does not matter by whatever 
name we call it if only we are clear about its 
use..is of great depth and about the nature of 
which, we must confess, we know very little. 
But there is no need however to presuppose 
that itis eternal, unattached to the body or 
imperishable. The battery cells do not by 
themselves illuminate, surely! they are quite 
useless without the proper body or the frame 
in which they are fitted. Such perhaps is 
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the functional relation of spirit to the body. 
The distinction between them may not after all 
be ultimate! Child psychologists have shown 
that the infant’s awareness of self develops 
cnly with experience; in the beginning the 
differentiation between the knower and the 
known, the self and the object is almost entirely 
absent. 

Now, the seers assert that there is an impe- 
rishable and eternal atman in us; but unfortu- 
nately it is also eternally un-verifiable! They 
accepted however that the hody. perished at 
death because, I guess, they could see that with 
their own eyes, Taking it to be an irrefutable 
fact that death could not be the end of all— 
they must have argued that there must be 
something which survives death and is imperi- 
shable; and what could else it be but the 
soul, the eternal atman? ‘The soul is Eternal, 
because it is imperishable; but how do we 
know it is imperishable ? 
it is Eternal ! 


Why, surely because 


“ Dust’? twam asi” 


Let us for argument’s sake deny that there 

-48 any imperishable soul and that what there is, 
is only the human organism of my above des- 

cription. This human: organism at death 

would lose its consciousness along with the body 

as also its shape and identity for ever, and 

‘merge’ with the nature at large. It makes no 

difference then whether we consider the human 

organism perishable or imperishable. In one 

sense, perhaps, it is both: it is perishable 

because it has lost its self-consciousness and 

‘identity at death, but imperishable because’ it 
persists in nature, formless even after death. 

Could we not describe this also as “That thou 

art’’, with the slight alteration that the “That” 

here is not Brahman or the Universal spirit, 
but the world of Nature at large, the “dust” 
in common parlance? ‘Dust’? twam asi’, 
literally! This realistic description of ‘libera- 
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tion’ did not obviously appeal to the Vedic and 
Vedantic seers whose idealistic fancy naturally 
soared high and took them into the: transcen- 
dental realm beyond-the reach of space and 
time. To attribute absolute reality to the body 
or to the things was for them unthinkable. * 
It was this very attribution, according to them 
was the cause of Avidya and bondage. It 
was revealed to them simply that the indivi- 
dual soul or Jivatman is eternal; but being 
bound to the body it is in ignorance. True 
knowledge consists in the awareness of the 
identity of the self with Brahman, which is 
Supreme. Interpretations differed, of course 
as to the nature of the relation, but all the 
systems agreed that Liberation | consisted: in 


deliverence from all suffering through , the 
attainment of the true knowledge or vision of 
truth. 


Mysticism and illogic 


I believe the whole Upnisadic ontology is 
vitiated by mysticism, illogic, poetic images, 
Their commentators 
used reason and logic only to sustain and keep 
alive shadows without substance, mere phan- 
toms, spectres; and fictions of limitless imagi* 


analogies and metaphors. 


nation. “Brahman and’atman are ‘the primary 
concepts’ which come under this category. 
They are the hero and the heroine of cosmic 
and para-cosmic drama, the other concepts, 
Maya, Samsara, sin, and evil being the villains 
of the piece. All these appear tomy unindoc- 
trinated and untutored mind—uninitiated, they 
would perhaps call it !—non-entities, pure and 
simple, spun out of one’s own fruitful imagi- 
nation, but carefully veiled under dexterous 
logic and skillful verbiage. The systems 
exhibit an infinite display of logic and ‘prove’ 


-and ‘demonstrate’, as it were, the reality of 


all these! I cannot but suppose that our 
great commentators were either grossly misgui- 
ded, or foolishly attempting to prove that 


= 
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which is beyond the reach of reason. The 
great sages and seers of India, I am certain, 
were filled with mystic visions, and I-am 
equally certain that they conveyed to us 
honestly.. what was revealed to .them; but 
revelation is itself a kind of perception, and no 
perception, whatever’: its kind or.. ‘name’,...for 
Hindu philosophers were great adepts in giving 
names...is infallible. In any case, revelation 
and -truth can never be one and the same 
thing! Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva anda 
host of other commentators were intellectual 
giants; but I am constrained to think they 
used their intellects only to race with their own 
shadows; and as it is well said: ‘even the 
greatest athlete cannot get off his own'shadow’. 


Brahman, an.abstract concept .. 


Brahman is just an abstract concept devised 
only to: satisfy our thirst for harmony, system 
and unity in the world. It serves no greater 
purpose than other similar terms like Eternity, 
Infinity, Perfection, ‘Summum Bonum’, etc. 
Little is gained for Indian Philosophy i wax- 
ing eloquent on descriptions of Brahman which 
fill thousands of ‘pages of Indian Philosophical 
works.: The. proper place for philosophy to 
start is’-not’ ‘from the unknown Brahman, but 
from thé relatively known world of nature and 
man,’ and then to proceed from'there step by 
ytep toward as yet the unknown; and if the 

anknown is unknowable, we should acknow- 


ledge nS fact and réfuse to say anything more 


t 
t 


on it. 
Evolution and growth 


By ‘adapting an evolutionary natural point 
of view, we would be able ’'to treat all values 
and standards including those of religion and 
morals in the proper perspective, and under- 
stand them in relation.to our needs and desires. 


This perspective, the correct one according 
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to me, fits religion and morals into the human 
condition, even as it does many of our other 
attitudes which are at a lower level in the 
scale of human evolution. It is only this 
truly scientific attitude that could/give us know- 
ledge, both of the outer and the inner world. 
By looking within and through careful intro- 
spective experiential observation and_reflectior. 
on the outer as well as inner world of events, 
we get religious and moral states of conscious- 
ness, and by observation of things external to 
us and through experiment we get scientific 
knowledge of the world of outer nature; Both 
kinds of knowledge would be realistic only tf 
they were grounded on nature, . and placed 
in an evolutionary natural setting. -Withovt 
this firm naturalistic grounding, knowledge 
tends to. be devoid of realistic moorings, and 
gradually’ drifts away into imagination and 


fantasy. 


The latter was exactly what had happened 
in Indian Philosophy. Its ‘entire foundaticn 
rested on a few individuals’ subjective experien- 
ces which were themselves mostly out of 
rėlation to the world of. nature, of man ard 
their evolution. What ; realism can we expect 
from a philosophy which resulted from such 
a base? Not only there was no realism but 
there was much fixity and rigidity in its doc- 
trinal approach. No wonder the result was 
dogma ! 


. Neither Philosophy nor Religion could cut 


‘itself off from nature and science, both in 


respect to its method and its results; A philo- 
sophy, whose method is not systematic and 
which does not take into account the results 
of science, is a dead philosophy ;:: a religion 
which refuses to evolve and grow along with 
the evolution and growth of human persona.ity 
is as good as a dead religion. : 
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Religion—Positive approach 


There is so much talk now-a-days about 
the advancement of religion. There are also 
organisations throughout the world to promote 
it, but they seem to be only paying lip- 
service to it and even using it as a handy ins- 
trument to serve their political or social ends. 
in some cases, however, Religion has become 
a relatively harmless pastime for the indolent. 
Culture and Religion, whether in the East or 
in the West are in decadence and in some parts 
of the world even in decay, The evidence 
for’ it certainly lies in the extreme formalism 
which they are reduced to; and formalism, 
it is well known, is the chief indicator of deca- 
dence in-a culture, religion ora whole civili- 
sation.. 

In building the moral or religious self, as 
zke Psychologists would tell us, we have to 
D2gin with acts, not with words. The pity is, 
io teaching religion and culture in our educa- 
onal system we begin at the wrong end. 
Ahat the children need is not teaching of 
ucademic courses on religion but a rigorous 
‘raining in character. Character in action is 
disciplined living, and when once self-discipline 
is assured, religion as a way of life necessarily 
follows. For, religion is only an important 
stage in the spiritual growth and development 
‘cf man. 


No static religion 


Traditional religion is so full of dogma, 
nyth and superstition that reason naturally 
rvolts against-it. I am opposed to this kind 
cI traditional religion built on ignorance, fear 
and outmoded social barriers, though I agree 
taat a study- of it may have a historieal value. 
I am convinced that the kind of religion that 
we need is not this static traditional veriety 
ku: an entirely new, dynamic.and positive one, 
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a religion springing spontaneously in the human 
breast, 


I also believe that it is not so much the tea- 
ching of the content of any particular religion 
on or religions as the promoting of the growth 
of religious consciousness in children that is of 
paramount importance. Educational techniques 
should not rest’ content in the manufacture of 
verbal personalities but should ensure that 
beneath these empty verbalisms is also cultiva- 
ted a durable and persistent internal world of 
moral and religious consciousness and feeling. 


Science and Religion 


The approach to religion in our school and 
colleges should be scientific and positive; not 
dogmatic. The age in which we are living 
is rightly called the Nuclear Age. Nature at 
no time has been so co-operative and outer 
space itself relatively so friendly as at present. 
Werner Van Braun, the American atom 
scientist has asserted that to think space hostile 
is wrong. There is beauty in space, he says, 
and itis orderly. He proclaimed boldly that 
a man belongs wherever he wants to go. Such 
is the spirit of the age. A religion based on 
fear of hell or fear of elements would be a 
primitive and outmoded religion. Religion is 
a way of adjusting to life, a way of establishing 
a relationship, and, if possible, a close rapport 
with the living universe. That is why it is 
itself a way of life. All ways of life are expre- 
ssions of certain built-in attitudes—attitudes 
to oneself, to other selves around, and to the 
external world. It is incumbent on society to 
instill in its members right and rational attitud- 
es and. educate them into beliefs which are 
consistent with the times and with the progress 
of science and knowledge. 


It would be wrong-to suppose that Religion 
is opposed to science. On the other hand, as 
‘Dr. Bhagavandas puts it: “Science in the 


Vw 
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limited sense of physical science is imperfect 
religion, is one part of religion ; religion in the 
full sense is larger science, it is whole of 


science.”” 
In India we have the unfortunate tendency 


to connect anything that is mysterious or any 
superstitious happening with ‘supernatural’ 
agency, and ultimately with Religion and God. 
This tendency is certainly very unscientific and 
is calculated only to stifle all rational and 
legitimate enquiry. There are no natural 
events and super-natural events ; every happen- 
ing that occurs within our experience 
natural event. 


is a 
It is a different matter that a 
rational explanation might not be immediately 
possible, but that is no reason why we should 
rush to explain away the event in terms of 
transcendentalism. Take for example ‘death’ 
as a natural eveat. Itis a mystery no doubt 
as yet untangled, but it need not baffle us and 
bind us blindly to spiritualism. If only we 
take a real scientific attitude toit, and adopt a 
psycho-biological approach to the problem, 
we would no doubt be able before long to 

unravel the mystery. Even rebirth and reincar- 
ration, if true, should be capable of being 
explained in psycho- biological terms, But be 
it noted that this i is not to bar these phenomena 
` for ever from having some higher significance, 
To take a genuine scientific attitude to pheno- 
mena like death, survival of personality after 
death, ‘reincarnation and even the law of 
Karma is certainly not to deny them a higher 
significance or a place for these in the total 
scheme of things, In other words, no reasona- 
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ble scientist could assert that his was the final 
word on nature’s mysteries, and that ke held 
key to it for all time, Though the scientist 
labours under certain limitations he persists 
in his honest endeavours, and it is these endea- 
vours that help grow not only the sum total 
of human knowledge, but also along with it, 
in us, a sense of awe, wonder and humility. 
It is this attitude of dedication, of wonder and 
humility that takes us closer to Gcd, the 
mystic being we know-not-what; it is this 
that would develop in us an “intellectual love 
of God” and not superstition, myths and blind 
beliefs with which all traditional religions are 
infested. 


Teach young children the mysteries of the 
universe, they: will imbibe the virtues of wonder 
and humility ; teach them their dury to them- 
selves and their fellow beings and provide them 
with positive models to emmulate, ‘they will 
develop discipline-and character, I consider 
these virtues as pre-eminent among tie pre- 
requisites of Religion and Religious conscious- 
NESS. 

` And as for Religion itself what we now 
need is anew variety ofit, that which - aas its 
roots in the past, but at the same‘time is posi« 
tive, pragmatic and scientific, with fittingness 
to ‘the present structure of Hindu — 
This religion naturally shall include in ita 
its most important factors a healthy prea 
for the future, a social conscience, and a 
potentiality for dynamic action; without these 
no religion could be of any positive value. 


Current Affairs 


_Labour’s Participation in Management 


We donot know how eager Indian work- 
men are to share the responsibilities of 
management of industries. So far Indian 
workers have agitated, at times’ quite 
militantly, to get increased wages and various 
types of extra payments (what are known as 
“Bonus’) without any reference whatsoever 
to the quality or quantity of production. The 
industries that have been set up.by our 
“Socialist. Pattern” republican government 
may be considered.to be collectively owned 
by. all Indians ; but that has not induced the 
workers in such industries to.act as interested 
partners of these-national industries. As.we 
write there are signs that all persons employ- 
ed by the government consider themselves to 
be exploited wage earners engaged by unsym- 
pathetic employers and that they are 
contemplating stoppage of work for some 
time in a concerted manner. They hope that 
such a strike will put pressure on the , govern- 
ment to grant them higher wages in one ‘form 
Ət another. 

‘Workers’ participation in management, 
therefore has not attained any significant or 
ective dimensions anywhere in India. In 
Maharastra, some persons high up in menage- 
ment are trying to bring the idea of workers’ 
participation in management to practical and 
rational level. 


of the workers’ unions which in most indus- 
trial centres donot think much of it. The 
reason for this is that the workers are only 
interested in getting more money out of the 


What success they will meet 
with will depend very much on the attitude © 


employers and in getting it by doing as little 
work as possible. ‘When the state thought 


‘of setting up national industries they never 


planned ‘manning the industries rationally 
and with ah eye to efficient production and to 
the establishment of sound employer— 


employee relations. Asa result Durgapur or 


Rourkheéla have copied all the faults of. 


Jamsiedpur and Burnpur without succeeding 
in emulating any of the good things that one 
finds in the organisation of industries of the 
private sector. ` i l 

Workers’ ‘participation in management, 
therefore, has not taken any useful shape 
anywhere in India. Where Joint Management 


Councils exist thèir functions have little to do 


with management and they hold sessions only 
for show as far as one can judge by results. 
Whether the worker’ representatives on these 


Councils make any use of their’ position, in) 


which’ they ` have access to the ‘officials ‘and 
some opportunity to develop a closer relation 
with them, we cannot clearly say. ` But 
judging by’ the usual | activities of these 


‘committee members, we are inclined to ‘think 
‘that any “influence the workers’ tepresenta- 


tives may have with the management staff will 
be used for securing jobs for friends and 
relations or for securing promotions and 
wage increments for proteges. 

Indian industry has suffered more from 
mismanagement than from any unfavourable 


‘conditions and circumstance over which the 


employers and the employees had no control. 
When India got a golden opportunity 
to recast her industries and her economy in 
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general in a new and more effective shape, 
that opportunity was wasted by calling, in 
foreigners and politically minded persons to 
do India’s planning. The civil service offici- 
als who assisted these people had no indu- 
strial commercial outlook or experience ; so 
that everything followed the “ ideals ” that 
had been established by the East India 
Company, the departments created by the 
imperial British bureaucrats and the Chambers 
of Commerce set up by the British and Indian 
Trades people. These ideals were a counter- 
part of the ideals that activated the workers 
outlook. The employers of India wanted 
_to spend as little as possible to create a 
capital set up or to make people work for 
them ; and, the workers desired to secure the 
highest emoluments for the minimum of 
effort. The creation of a sound economy in 
which the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber was the basic consideration; and the 
strength of the nation and its self-sufficiency 
were also assured ; escaped the notice of the 
nation builders. 

The present situation as seen by an 
important managerial personality in the 
Labour Gazette of the Maharastra government, 
“is that by the end of 1967 only 132 establish- 
ments had joint management councils. 
.- “These JMCs have not been found to be 
functioning well. ...JMCs in most units have 
either become defunct or are languishing 
merely on paper. The reports of the Study 
Groups set up for different regions by the 
National Commission on Labour have also 
reached the same conclusion.” 

Establishments which have developed 
effective systems of communication and 
consultation with workers have done so with- 
out setting up JMCs. They “find these JMCs 
superfluous.” Yn most well organised 
industries there are Works Committees, 
Production Committees, Safety Committees 
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“capitalists: own family, clan or tribe. 


doctors, lawyers and in other capacities. 
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which have a “generally indifferent record 
of achievements.” This makes the managers 
of industries unwilling to set up” yet another 
committee. “This?” aversion is further 
aggravated by the reports from others, or by 
their own experience, that the workers’ 
representatives on the JMCs, are imbued wita 
the notion that JMCs give them the freedom 
to question the employers on all the:r 
actions.” Winston Churchill first tried taking 
the workers into confidence to achieve 
success in his large scale programme cf 
increased production during the second 
World War. Workers discovered the advan- 
tages of increasing production and reducing 
costs (other than wages) ; and they also found 
out that the quality of the product determined 
the value of their work. In India, such ideas 
have not yet found roots in the workers 
mind. The employers too have not realised 
that the minimum capital investment 
not secure the maximum productivity 
factory. The machinery must be the 
and properly integrated all the way up. The 
managing staff should be from the best 
available trained people and not out of the 
Long 
period considerations too must be allowed to 
be developed. Quick return by pushing 
any kind of junk in the market, supplying 
or using sub-standared material and similar 
injurious practices are common in the Indien 
Bazar. 


does 
in a 
best 


Indian Experts should go Abroad 


There were times, during the period of 
British imperial overlordship in India, when 
Indian educated personnel went to foreign 
countries to work as educators, engineers, 
We 
hear a lot about Indian workmen who work 
abroad ; but we forget that thousands of 
trained people from India also went t2 
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foreign countries to work for the develop- 
ment of those lands. Bulgaria is a relatively 
small country but hundreds of Bulgarian 
doctors, engineers, architects and other 
experts have gone out to Syria, Iraq, Mali and 
Ghana to rendet technical assistance to the 
people of those countries. 

We hear quite :frequently that we have 
thousands of doctors, engineers, scientists 
and other highly educated men and women 
who cannot find employment in India. If 
that is the case and if other countries employ 
foreign personnel to develop their countries, 
why do not the Indian Government negotiate 
with under-developed countries to utilise the 
services of Indian experts for their purpose ? 
We know that thousands of Indian doctors 
practise abroad. We also know that Indians 
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find employment even’ in highly developed 
countries like West Germany, Canada and 
Great Britain. There are now, in this world 
more than 130 states, the majority among 
which are underdeveloped. If the Indian 
Government took the trouble to instruct their 
embassles and consulates in other lands to 
enquire if there could be openings 
employment of Indian expers in the countries 
in which our diplomatic offices are function- 
ing, some of our educated unemployed, at 
least, could find useful occupations abroad. 
Even without government help, and, perhaps 
inspite of all obstructive rules and regulations 
made by our government, a fair number of 


Indians are steadily migrating to other lands. 


With government assistance this could be 
made possible for greater numbers. 


REFUSAL 


SRI GURUDAYAL MULLICK 


Translated by Dilip Kumar Roy 


Nor will I the worldly decorations : 
They inflate me with the pride of the elect, 
Raising a man-made barrier between 


My self and others. 


So Pd fain reject 


The crowns and badges. They are sirens I 


Must ever repudiate. 


Oh let me acclaim 


The blessed apparel of humility 

So, one with the lowliest, I may love them. 
Whatever promotes spontaneous unity 

Is Love and Love is God, everlastingly. 


tas 


for 


t; 
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IN SACRED MEMOKY 


SITA DEVI 


(17) 


Our Sahitya Sabha dicided to put up a 
play this time, with an entirely female cast. 
The boys have been giviog regular perfor- 
mances—it was time the girls did something. 
We chose “Lakshmir Pariksha” which 
happened to have an all female cast. Acting 
was not one of my talents—so I refused to 
take any major role. I was therefore given 
several minor roles of maids and attendants. 
The first few days we only discussed the 
numerous roles, the costumes and the allot- 
ment of duties. We carried the book around 
wherever we went. Rabindranath came to 
know about our plans somehow. Soon we 
were summoned to his upstairs room for 
rehearsals. As we could not disobey him, 
we went along, rather scared. The first day 
I r ached there rather late and the rehearsals 
had already begun. Rabindranath was 
sitting by his writing desk, listening to our 
readi gs and correcting us when necessary. 
I escaped scrutiny that day, as I was not in 
the main cast, We wasted his precious time 
this way for a few more days, speaking out 
our lines before him in an unimpressive 
fashion. He would read the play out for 
us, patiently, everyday—and we would 
gather around him, mainly for these readings. 
The one who was given the role of Malati, 


was rather a timid and good-natured person 
herself and couldn’t quite speak in the sharp, 
biting tone of Malati. After a couple of 
days, Rabindranath said to me, “Sita, you 
take Malati’s role. We need a quick-wittcd, 
sharp person here”. Seeing me smile he 
said, “that is not meant to bea slur on 
your character. You have somehow gained 
a reputation and all are expecting you to 
make a success of the role. You are acting 
a—role you are not necessarily the same type 
of person. Now, take me, for instance. I 
was never given a good role—I have even 
been the mendacious Aleek babu, though I 
am not too good at lying, personally.” 


We would often visit him when he would 
be having bis lunch. Sometimes the tiny 
room would overflow with visitors and there 
wouldn’t be enough chairs for all. If there 
weren't enough seats, he would be terribly 
upset and start scolding his servants. To 
avoid irritating him, we learnt to peep fram 
the outside before entering his room, to 
check on the accommodation. 


One such days he discussed several matters 
with us.. He was a light eater and svent 
most of the time talking to his visitors, 
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Whether Marwari’s adulterated ghee, why 
the people of Madras cook in coconut oil, 
what are the varieties of hair oil used—- 
shese were some of the topics. The Santhal 
way of life was discussed and also how 
standard of living affects physical appea- 
“ance. 

The matter of adulterated ghee created a 
minor flurry. One young lady mentioned 
anothers name saying, “she has stopped 
taking ghee since she heard of adulteration.” 
The second young girl walked in right then. 
Rabindranath asked her, jokingly, ‘Hullo ! 
We were talking about you. Have you 
stopped eating ghee—in fear of losing your 
caste?” The rather simple young woman 
kegan to protest violently. The poet rose 
guickly from his chair and said in a mock- 
serious tone, “Do sit down here and argue 
closely.” He left us immediately after this. 
We discussed the ghee issue till late in the 
evening. 

Later we heard him singing on the terrace 
aad we went up there with Meera Devi. But 
Dinendranath rang the bell for our singing 
Soon 
Rabindranath also came down to our class, as 


lessons and we had to leave him. 


hə wished to correct a tune in our version of 
a song. 


Another day, we invited him to our 
literary meeting. We had to have something 
more than just the president’s speech in our 
agenda, so our young friend Nutu drafted a 
longish reportas the secretary’s speech. Rabin- 
dranath was to speak right after the report 
was read ont. Our usual venue was Neechu 
Bangla, but the poet invited us over to 
his room that day. It was raining heavily 
wken we climbed up the stairs, but the 
meeting was a success. Rabindranath spoke 
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at length, about the ideal working-method 
for women. We usually had songs at our 
meetivgs, but this time the girls refused to 
sing before Rabindranath. We read out the 
report, of course. 

All these incidents happended during the 
of 1917. One evening, after 
Dinubabu’s class, the poet sat with us and 
There 
were several songs included in it and he 
Ancther day he 
presided over the boy’s literary club. The 


September 
read out his essay named ‘Sangeet’. 
sang them all out himself, 


boys were not as inhibited as us--they sang 
songe, recited poems and read out stories. A 
boy named Satish Roy read out quite a good 
poem. The president gave a short speech on 
literary criterea. The meeting came ta a 
close with the singing of ‘Jana Gana Mana 
Adhinayaka,’ 

Our “Lakshmir Pariksha”, however, was 
never put on stage. Rabindranath returned 
to Calcutta, came back for a brief visit in 
October and -went back 
November. 

Rabindranath read out an essay on the - 
14th of November at the Bichitra hall. 
Father was busy that day and I was unwell, 
but I managed to attend the meeting. I 


again jin early 


noticed a separate entrance made for women 
this time, Not many had arrived then—I 
satand chatted with those whom I knew. 
Formerly, every one sat o1 carpets spread 
out on the floor, in the Indian fashion. Now 
there were chairs arranged all around the 
room. 

It was a long essay and took almost an 
hcur to read. There were no songs. I saw 
the novelist Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay 
among the audience: He seemed simple and 


unpretentious ia his ways. 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


When I went to touch the poet’s feet he 
asked me when we were returning to Santini- 
ketan., He alo enquired about 
‘Sreyashi’, The next day was Dr. Nilratan 
Sarkar’s third daughter Santa’s wedding. 
Her two older sister were there at the 
meeting. When they requested the poet 
to attend the ceremony, he joked with them 
about the proper arrangements for his recep- 
tion there. While I waited for the car, I 
looked around the downstairs hall, 
many books and paintings were being 
exhibited. 

We saw him next evening at 
wedding. He was sitting, facing the bride 
and groom. Next to him sat the great 
scientist Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose. The 
two friends chatted with great animation. 
After the ceremony he walked over to 
the singers and made a {ew critical 
comments about the singing. He left soon 
after. 


our 


where 


Santa’s 


We were invited to a Bichitra meeting 
again, on the 21st November. The subject 


<was ‘music and conversation’, We listened 


to several songs, some were sung by 
Dinendranath and the rest by Ajitkumar 
Chakravarti. The conversation, however, 


was in such a low tone that we missed most 
of it. Rabindranath spent most of the time 
talking to Saratchandra Chattopadhyay. The 
bits and scraps that I could overhear of their 
conversation was about the appropriateness 
of a spoken language in literary usage. I 
came away early, as it was difficult to hear 
most of what was going on. 

We returned to Santiniketan at the end 
of Noyember. Rabindranath also came back 
with Pratima Devi, a couple of days later. 
Pratima -Devi stayed at the guest house 
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while the poet went back to his tiny house. 

An amusing incident occurred about this 
time. ‘The wife of a professor was rather 
absent-minded and would often leave her 
kitchen utensils in her backyard, at night. 
To trick her, some of her friends removed 
and hid these, during the night The nex? 
day we heard fearful tales of robbery where- 
ver we went. The secret was out pretty 
soon and the utensils were returned intact 
the next day. Those were full-moon nights 
and we were wondering how anyone could 
believe those stories of robbery. 

We visited Rabindranath on the evening 
of his return. He said, “I had no idea that 
you had returned. When did you all come 
back ? So much was happening in the city.” 
When we were returning from our evening 
walk, we saw him strolling, with several 
others, along the main road. Seeing us he 
said, “It is good to walk, butitis bad to 
catch a chill”? He would often walk down 
the main red-dust road, in the evenings. 

One day I had dropped in during tea- 
time. He made me sit down and offered 
some tea, although I couldn’t take it. Ii 
was impossible for me to eat or drink before 
him. He was then looking through the 
pages of his book of Homoeopathy. He was 
searching for a dysentery cure, for his tiny 
grand-daughter. He sent his servant up- 
stairs for another book. The fellow wen: 
up and down, half-a-dozen times, without 
success. The poet made a few caustic 
remarks about servants as a tribe. Later he 
enquired about my literary activities. He 
would often ask about my stories, though I 
never dared to ask him whether he had reac 
any of mine. I felt embarrassed to discuss 
my work with him. One of the first short 
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stories I had written was named “Pather 
Jekha.” He had praised this, quite unex- 
pectedly. He had also remarked, “Now, I, 
for one, wouldn’t have been able to describe 
so many sarir, in such detail!’ He read 
out one of his stories for us, “‘Patro-O-Patri.” 
lis comments there, on certain types of 
women, were rather sharp. After the read- 
ing he said, “Sita, please don’t take my 
remarks on female intelligence too seriously.” 

Rabindranath conducted the Mandir- 
service on -wednesday. The boyssang the 
songs. Afterwards, for a few days he 
~emained very busy, writing. We were told 
that Gaganendranath had sent hima telegram 
informing him of Mr. Montague’s desire for 
a meeting with him. We realised that he 
would soon be returning to Calcutta. 

One evening we dropped in at Kamala 
Devi's and found a lively conversation going 
on. Rabindranath was also there. 
Devi was 


Kamala 
talking about the foundation 
seremony of the Bose Institute, which she 
had attended. Sir J. C. Base’s students had 
slapped their hands furiously and one of 
them. had placed a garland around his neck, 
Rabindranath remarked, “why shouldn’t they 
clap? They are students after all. Just 
wait and see what our boys do, when they 
grow up.” Turning to Kamala Devi he said, 
“I too am thinking of arranging a garland- 
exchange system here, soon. But I am clever 
enough—-I don’t want them from the boys.” 

Dinendranath had received the invitation 
card, from the Institute, rather late and 
was a bit upset about it. The poet kept 
teasing him about this. Dinubabu rarely 
came to a woman’s gathering, but now he 
protasted from the verandah, “Rabidada is 
cooking this up about me.’ 


‘monday to listen to Ii. dian music. 
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We discussed “Sreyashi” and when some 
spelling mistakes were mentioned, one young 
girl protested, “we shall also criticise writings 
by men!” Rabindranath lifted his eyebrows 
in concern, saying, “please, don’t write too 
much—there may be many spelling mis- 
takes.” 

He left for Calcutta on the evening of 
December 7. We had been touring about 
the professors quarters, in the morning, on 
an errand. During the 7th of Paush festival, 
the women were to organise a fete. 
suggested a 


Some 
‘Lakshmir 
But this time only the 
smaller girls would take part. We were to 
recruit girls from al] the families. As we 
came out of Sri Jagadananda Roy’s house, 
we met Rabindranath. We stood there, as 
he stopped to talk tous. Santoshbabu was 
teaching a class, under the shade ofa tree, 
nearby; and he also stood up. Rabindranath 
informed us that Mr. Montague and Lady 
Chelmsford were visiting Jorasanko, next 
He had- 
to go back, therefore, ard Dinubabu was also, 
togo with him. Meera Devi was with us 
and she said, “But Dinu has class that day.” 
Rabindranath said, “Sita may take his class, 
temporarily.” He left us saying that a cons- 


performance of 
Pariksha’ again. 


tant coming and going irritated him immen- 
sely. He was also presert at the professors 
the afternoon. In the 
evening his car stood waiting in front of 
his house—so we walked up to bid him 
farewell. 


meeting held in 


Within a few minutes he came. 
When I touched his feet, he 
ptted me on my shoulder, saying, “Well, I 
am off again, Sita. See that there is no flaw 
in the administration—I leave you in charge. 


downstairs. 


I can’t rely on Santa as much. You will he 


EN SACRED MEMORY 


able to manage—TI shall tell my superinten- 
dent”. This way he teased us till he clim- 
bed into the car—much to everyone’s 
amusement. A tiny girl, probably Santosh- 
babu’s niece, solemnly touched Dinendranath’s 
feet and ignored the poet completely, This 
raised another round of laughter. The poet 
also teased Dinendranath by saying that 
Sita would soon discover how little has been 
taught to the boys. Finally, he drove off, 
taking along a few of the good singers among 
the boys—such as Samaresh and Buni. 


The evening seemed empty—so we decided 
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to visit Bhubandanga. 
guide. 


Meera Devi was our 
We visited the home of one of their 
old servants. It was a pleasant village. 
The members of the household warmly 
welcomed us, spreading out mats for us, on 
the mud floor of their front porch. We could 
see a row of steel trunks shining from the 
dark room within. Later Meera Devi told 
us that the servant had not only removed 
steel boxes but quite a few brass and other 
utensils from their house. Two women 
brought us pan. As it was getting dark, 
we returned home taking a village boy as 
our guide. 





(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 





Progressive/S W.33 





TO SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 


A. 


The Indian Government disapproved of 
certain films that were made by a French 
expert in India for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. It was considered by the 
Indian authorities that the films portrayed 
some aspects of Indian life in a manner which 
was derogatory to India’s prestige. Those 
films were made in orderto unjustly emphasise 
things which were not fundmental and essen— 
tial parts Indian life and, as such, these 
representations of Indian life were unfair and 
lowered India in the eye of the world. In 
short they made anti-Indian propaganda in a 
subtle manner—pot too subtle either. The 
French expert said he loved India and he 
merely portrayed what appealed to his 
artistic eye. There are artistically inspired 
persons who see only the funny or obscene 
side of things. There are others who see the 
bizarre, the freakish or the pathological 
aspects more than what ordinary people see 
in the ordinary course of viewing things. We 
have not seen the BBC television pictures 
of India ; but we understand that the pictures 
were not the “whole truth” about India, They 
selected and picked out the “jucier” bits, so 
to speak, as the film maker felt like under 
pressure of his artistic urge. People who 
make “Western” pictures, portrary American 
life in a manner which leaves out the more 
valuable things of American civilisation. An 
Indian picture if made by Pakistanis may 
depict musjids being burat down and beard- 


ed maulyis being shot down and so forth. 


C. 


Indians could haye made terrible pictures of 
British imperial oppression of India, showing 
Indian weavers getting their thumbs chopped 
off or General Dyer machine gunning 
women and childrea at Jaliwanwalla Bagb, 
One can make pictures too about British 
insults to dark skinned people in Britain in 
1970. Jadia too has many things in her 
social life, which are fortunately on the wane, 
but which are there even to-day and which 
can condemn us before the world, Child 
marriage, though illegal, is still practised by 
many Indians. There may be members of 
parliament and high government servants, in 
child 
The Government donot take any 


police service too, who condone 
marriage. 
action against such aiders and abetters of law 
breaking. Extorting money from parents 
of brides is still going strong all over India.» 
in one form or another. Bribery and corrup- 
tion is rampant and the Indian Government 
canrot say these must not be mentioned as 
they would not like such things to be made 
pub:ic.One can fill upa volume with things 
that goagainst India. One can also fill another 
volume with what goes to India’s credit. Not 
much of that of course will be to free India’s 
credit. But can we iasist that foreigners 
must not portray anything bad about India ? 
We cannot and if India wants a tourist trade ° 
in order to earn foreign money more and 
more foreigners will come and see things 
eack in his or her own way. And they will 


talk about India’s poverty, the squalor they 


_ permission. 


ie 
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saw in the bustees near the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, the Red Fort at Delhi and the Victoria 
Memorial at Calcutta. India borrows money 
and food on a large scale from foreign coun- 
tries and India publishes facts and figures 
which show that the average Indian has an 
annual income of Rupees Three Hundred 
only. The population of India is growing 
ata terrifying rate and inspite of India’s 
green revolution the average Indian suffers 
from an acute dietetic insufficiency. The 
population increase has been due largely to 
the system of early marriage and to the idea 
that all persons must marry and have families. 
If sensible laws are made and marriages are 
forbidden of girls below the age of eighteen 
and boys below twenty one; population 
growth will be controlled to some extent. 
Laws must also be made to prevent people 
from marrying who suffer from leprosy, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis or are physi- 
cally deformed or handicapped. If such 
persons marry they 
should have to be sterilised to get 


seek permission to 


such 
One can go on writing about 
the failure of Indians to develop a sourd 
social order from the economic, intellectual 
and ethical points of view ; but that will not 
be pertinent to the subject of foreign propa- 
ganda against India. There are many foreign 
countries which indulge in anti-Indian propa- 
ganda in a planned manner. Among these 
Pakistan and China take a leading part. The 
Indian Government appear to try to appease 
these anti-Indian countries rather than do 
anything to force them to adopt a different 
policy regarding India. The case of North 
aud South Vietnam is a clear instance of an 
attempt to placate an anti-Indian state and 
antagonising a friendly country. The North 
10 
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Vietnamese have always been pro-Chinese and 
have lined up with the Chinese whenever the 
latter occupied Indian territory or sent troops 
into India. Ho Chi Minh’s letters to Pandit 
Nehru were clearly anti-[udian and New 
Delhi should never have tried to establish 
an entente with Hanoi after they realised 
the true nature ef North Vietnamese syni- 
pathies. Even today New Delhi goes seeking 
friendship with the North Vietnamese by 
antagonising the friendly South Vietnamese 
who gave shelter to thousands of Indians who 
were foreed to leave North Vietnam and 


whese properties were confiscated by the 
communists of that country. 


The Russians donot engage in anti-Indian 
propaganda openly; but they do things 
which go against India’s interests and lower 
her international position. The recent publi- 
cation by the Russians of maps which showed 
large areas of India as Chinese ‘territory was 
disclaimed by the Russian Governmentas these 
were non-official publications for which the 
Russian Government could not be blamed. But 
knowing how free private publishers are in 
the USSR and knowing too that the Russian 
state did not take any action to stop the 
circulation of those maps in Russia; we 
can conclude that the USSR government 
connived at such false propsganda through 
untrue portrayal of territorial limits which 
supported the aggression committed by China 
against India. Before this, at Tashkent the 
Russians had virtually supported the Pakis- 
tanis in their acts of aggression againat 
India. Kashmir is Indian territory and the 
so-called Azad Kashmir is Indian territory 
too. Its occupation by Pakistan is an act of 
aggression, and Russia supported this aggro- 
ssion by fudging up the Tashkent declaration 
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and getting India to sign it; willy nilly. 
Russia may be lending money to India but 
ashe does that with a view to get a foothold 
iw India and not out of any disinterested 
a.truism. America also lends money to India 
in infinitely larger doses compared to the 
Esussian aids; but India does not show much 
The 
rəason is that the Indian Government has 
certain superficial pretensions and plays at 
in a manner which 


gratitude, at least openly, to America, 


beiog “revolutionary” 
deceives nobody—leatt of all the non-revolu- 
“onary Western Powers. The Americans go 
on lending money to India, knowing that her 
socialism and revolutionary attitudes are only 
for show. They hope that some day India 
will shake off those pretensions and begin to 
ect truthfully, The Russians hope that acts 
of pretension will some day become avts of 
honest convictions ; and India will become 


a single party communistic state. 
The action taken by the Indian Govern— 
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ment against the BBC will perhaps be nega- 
tived by future actions and arrangements 
taker and made by the Indian Government. 
If such developments donot follow the BBC 
will do more harm to India staying out of 
this country than it can by remaining in 
India. As a propaganda machine the BBC 
is one of the world’s strongest and most well 
orgarised. The All India Radio cannot do 
much to counter any propaganda made by 
the BBC. 
thing by antagonisiag the BBC. 


India therefore will not gain any- 
Moreover 
the films made by the French experts, having 
become subject matter of controversy will 
attract more attention everywhere, All anti- 
Indian propaganda will be enjoyed by the 
world public more intensively just because 
the indian Government torgot the famous 
lines of the Seottish poet Robert Burns : 


“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us !” 


ib: 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Relating to Arab Israeli Affairs 


The New Statesman published two open 
letters relating to Arab Israeli affairs which 
were written by Richard Crossman to Abba 
Ebans and by Abba Ebansto Richard Cross- 
man. The letters are excellent from the 
literary, the political and the historical points 
of view, We are reproducing some portions 
of the letters. Richard Crossman wrote to 
the Israeli foreign minister. 

Dear Abba, 

“For nearly six years you and I have been 
reading each others minds through Top Secret 
files. You have had the reports from your 
embassy in London on our secret cabinet 
discussions and decisions ; I have been read- 
ing our Foreign Office Telegrams from Tel 
Aviv. Occasionally we met at receptions, 
once we shared a platform and I had to listen 
to your saying the things I used to say but 
was now prevented from saying for fear of 
hostile Arab reactions, Not once could we 
confide in each other as we used to doin 
those terrible, exhilarating years when the 
issue hung in the balance whether the great 
powers would allow a Jewish nation to be 
reborn in Palestine or stifle it at birth. 

“Each in his own way, we won our political 
spurs in that struggle. And I‘suspect that 
both of us, looking back now, feel that to 
have been the most worth while period in 
our lives. A lucky fate had permitted us to 


be in on an act of political creation which 
we both believed would provide the long time 
cure for anti-semetism in the Western world, 
while creating the condition for a post-impe- 
rial renaissance which would transform the 
Middle East within a generation. 


“Twenty years age we looked forward to the 
1970s so confidently. How do they look now 
that they have become the gnawing present ? 
Now that I can write to you freely, I cannot 
help putting the question in that way. Let us 
want our blessings first. The success. of the 
Ingathering of the Exiles has exceeded our 
wildest dreams, Out of the broken shell of 
the British mandate has emerged an Israeli 
democracy, open to every Jew the world over, 
whose exploits in peace and war have purged 
the Diaspora of the inferiority complex which 
was historically both cause and effect of anti- 
semetism. It is largely thanks to the existence 
of Israel that Jew and non-Jew now live in 
the West on terms of genuine equality, 


“But what of the Arab Jewish accord 
which we predicted should follow the winding 
up of Britains Middle Eastern empire? Alas 
there has been no rebirth, no social revolu- 
tion, but war, declared or undeclared, from 
the first day of Israel’s independent life. For 
a brief moment it looked as though victory 
might be used for reconciliation. But the 
Six-day War, as Moshe Dayan told the Israeli 
air force last weck, is now in its fourth year, 
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Aven worse, the fratricidal struggle for a 
promised land to which Israelis and Palesti- 
aians both have a total attachment is reviving 
ske great powers’ imperialism which we expec- 
ted to see extinguished—but this time witha 
significant difference. Twenty years ago the 
excuse for great-power control of the Middle 
Jast was the vaccum of power which would 
result from withdrawal. Neither Jew nor 
Arab, we were told, was militarily capable 
uf shaping the course of histury. This is now 
replaced by an unbalance of power. Within 
2 day Israeli forces can be in Amman, in 
Beirut, in Damascus. 


“It is this simple fact which has driven the 
Arabs to seek Russian assistance, and compell- 
ed the rulers of the Kremlin to intervene on 
‘heir side more expensively and more danger- 
ously than they would have wished. And 
beacause intervention breeds counter-interven- 
‘ion a similar process is now at work in 
Washington. The Americans are compelled 
aot to intervene on your side (that would not 
22 tolerated) but to provide you with means 
of waging war successfully whatever help the 
Russians give your neighbours......... eee eee 


Awe eeauereas auwter one ói 

Abba Ebans reply to the Ex-Lord President 
az the Council of the British Cabinet was precise 
clearly worded and purposeful, ‘Dear Dick” 
wrote Israel’s Foreign Minister. ‘You haven’t 
saanged a bit. It is no small thing to come 
out of six ministerial years with moral cons- 
cience and literary power so visibly intact. 
I knew that you had vanished deep into a 
distant world of parliamentary reforms, social 
benefits and pensions. YetI had a premoni- 
tion that you would some how find your way 
back to your normal vocation which is to 
make your friends feel even more.uncomfor- 
table about their beliefs and actions than 
they deserve to be. | 
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“I well remember the dreams which united 
us two decades ago. Israels rebirth had a 
special quality which spoke powerfully to men 
of rebellious and progressive spirit and you 
came closer than anyone outside our ranks 
to the understanding of what Israel was really 
about. It was first of all a celebration of 
resilience the triumph of what seemed to be 
most desperate of lost causes, But I remem- 
ber that what stirred you most was the 
challenge to justice. A world was emerging 
in which national freedom might belong to all 
nations, except tothe one which needed it 
most. To-day, with an international commu- 
nity of 130 states, the absence of an indepen- 
dent Israel would be even more grotesque 
than it seemed then. And in the regional 
context the balance has become even more 
eloquent. There are 14 Arab sovereign states 
with a population of 100 million, an area of 
4 million square miles and unlimited wealth 
and opportunity. 


“Facing them alone in the scales of equity 
is the small state of Israel. There is therefore 
only one nation which stands or falls in history 
by the way in which the conflict is resolved. 
True, there are rights and injuries on both 
sides: but this does not mean that there is 
no scale of priority. By its solitude and 
Israel’s secure existence is the 
overriding moral imperative inthis dispute. 
Socialists in particular cannot be ardent about 
a tolerable distribution of wealth and apathetic 
about the distribution of sovereignty and 
national freedom to the point of accepting 
the idea that all Arabs must be sovereign 
everywhere and all Jews nowehre. 


uniqueness 


“You and I have always held these ideas 
in common: and in your letter you donot 
retreat from them. J am less concerned than 
you, about whether Israel has provided a 
cure for antissemetism in the West. I am 


By 
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more ‘worried about the new international 
‘progressive’ type of anti Semetism. In its 
old form anti-Semetism said that certain rights 
were due to all individuals except Jews. In 
its modern expression it affirms that national 
individuality and sovereignty are inherently 
good, and if they are Arab one simply cannot 
have enough of them. They come under 
question only if they happen to be Jewish. 
The distinction between anti-Semetism and 
anti-Zionism is a semantic fiction: both 
converge on the unifying principle of discrimi- 
nation. 


“Since we donot disagee on this I come 
to the two pointsin which I cannot share 
your discomfort. You are clearly anxious 
about the effects of victory on Israel’s character 
and conduct: and you have a picture of an 
Israel dominated by formidable ‘soldiers’ who 
are hostile to cease-fire and recalcitrant to 
political initiatives............. „when you get 
worried about whether we ‘ape the ethos of 
Prussian state’ your agitation carries you too 
far. One of the disadvantages of your status 
in the last six years is, that you could not 
come to Israel very often. The public media 
on which you had to rely are more fascinated 
by violence than by ‘peaceful action. For 
these reasons you, like others, have not seen 
Israel in a full length mirror. All Israeli life 
is lived to-day in the memory of the peril 
that we faced in 196/, 
good reason to fear the very worst that can 
befall a man, his family, his home and his 
nation. In our people’s history many things 
are too strange to be believed: but nothing 
is too terrible to have happened. We havé 
vigorously survived the danger with consequent 
injury to our martyr’s image. And if you ask 
me as you seem to do. ‘What have you 


Every one of us had 


gained by victory?’ I answer simply: Every- 
thing that we would have lost without it.’’ 


. The 


International Protection of the 
Individual 


The word Human Rights has really no 
purely collective significance, Any injustice 
done to a single person is as mucha question 
of human rights as would be the case of a 
large group of persons who have been subjec- 
To-day the world has 
accepted in principle that no individual should 


ted to persecution. 


be permitted to be subjected to lawless perse- 
cution and that such persons should have the 
freedom to go to international courts if their 
national courts would deny them protection. 
Review published by the International 
Commission of Jurists has dealt with the 
problem of human rights for the individual in 
its March 1970 number.” The American 
convention on Human Rights isa new instru- 
ment for the International protection of the 
Individual. “Recognising that the essential 
rights of man are not derived from one’s being 
a national of a certain state, but are based 
upon attributes of the human personality, and 
that they therefore justify international protec- 
tion in the form of a Convention reinforcing 
or complementing the protection provided by 
the domestic law......” “The convention” 
therefore “sets up a second organ, the Inter- 
national Court of Human Rights with optional 
jurisdiction ......The importance of this new 
human rights system is considerable” as it 
provides.a method by which an individual 
can safeguard his rights even if the officials of 
his own country donot choose to grant him 
that protection. The existence ofthe Inter- 
national Court which admits individual peti- 
tion will exert ‘‘a restraining. influence on 
government officials where the rights of indivi- 
duals are involved.’’ .. 


- 


The Review gives some instances where States 
have failed to protect individual rights. In 
Malawi “After a number of ritual murders in 
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the Limbe area, five persons appeared before 
tac High Court charged with murder ibut were 
acquitted, the court finding there was no 
case for them to answer. Their acquittal was 
highly emparrassing to the Government 
since a rumour had been circulating that 
azents of Government were responsible for the 
murders, the purpose of which, it was said, 
was to send the blood of the victims to South 
Afica in return for money to build the new 
capital at Lilongwe.”’ 


In Dahomey certain executions were carri 
ed out summarily and without proper trial. 
‘Ihe President and nine members of the 
Cahomey Bar addressed a memorandum to 
the Minister of Justice expressing its concern... 
... Lhe memorandum stated. ‘In the night 
of 16th January 1970...a customs officer Lt. 
Andre Taigla was atrociously murdered in his 
home......on the morning of the 3rd February 
1370. ..we learnt that Therese Taigla the 
wife of the murdered Lieutenant, and four men 
arrested with her, had been shot at dawn on 
tke orders of the Military Government with- 
out trial and in a manner which was at least 
az horrible as the crime for which they were 
arbitrarily being punished.” ; 

In Libya after the coup d’etat a Libyan 
Arab Republic has been set up which has 
arranged for the trial and punishment of 

arsons “in the name of the people” and “to 
establish a society based on freedom and social 
justice.” It was aimed at persons who during 
the period 1951 and 1969 “abused their poli- 
tical or administrative office,’’ with special 
reference to members of the deposed Royal 
Family, former Ministers, Officials, Heads of 
Pablic Bodies, Proprietors and Editors-in-chief 
of Newspapers, News Agencies etc. etc. The 
crimes for which they would be tried included 
“acting against the peoples powers,. . . attemp- 
ting to mislead the people, exploiting influence 
-by way of deception, influencing legislation”? 
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etc. etc. In short anybody could be tried for 
any real or. imaginary offence and punished 


without reference to any proper system of 


law. 
In Russia people have been sent to Siberia 
for “offences” which have never been properly 


stated and described nor proved ina court of 


law according to proper procedure. All these 
facts go to prove that there is need for a 
Superior Court of Justice where individual 
grievances would be heard. This would deter 
partisan seekers after power from removing all 
opposition by arranging for the punishment 
of persons they dislike by use of lawless 
methods. 


General Taras Chuprynka 


ABN Correspondence published the following 
account of the freedom fighters of the USSR. 

March 5, 1970 marks the 20th anniversary 
of the heroic death of General Roman 
Shukhevych, nom de guerre Taras Chuprynka, 
the Commander-in Chief of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA). He fell in battle with 
the Russian occupation forces which surro- 
unded his Headquarters in the village of 
Bilohorshcha near Lviv in West Ukraine. At 
the time of his death Gen. Chuprynka also 
headed the Secretariat for Military Affairs of 
the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council 
(Ukraine’s revolutionary government) and the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists on the 
territory of Ukraine. 

For Chuprynka led the 
Ukrainian revolutionary-insurgent regiment, 


seven years 
the greatest military force ever mastered by 
any nation subjugated by Russian imperialism, 
The ideas spread by the Ukrainian national 
revolutionary movement were so deeply ingra- 
ined in the Ukrainian people that the Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent Army continued to operate 
after his death until at least 1953, while the 
nationalist revolutionary underground is still 
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active in Ukraine and in many areas of the 


Soviet-Russian empire. 
Taras Chuprynka-Shukhevych is a symbol 


of liberation not only for Ukrainians. He 
should be remembered by all nations presently 
subjugated by Russia within and outside the 
Soviet Union, for he was the initiator of a 
common anti-Russian front of all the subju- 
gated nations. It was through his efforts 
that a conference of the liberation forces of 
these nations took place in November 1943 
and the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN) 
was founded. That conference was prompted 
by the fact that beginning with 1943 UPA 
became a refuge for and an organizer of 
liberation forces of other enslaved nations, as 
for example, Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Idel-Ural, Byelorussia and others, 
-the national of which were in Ukraine as the 
result of the German-Russian war. This 
broadening ofthe front of freedom-fighting 
forces came not only because large groups of 
people from various enslaved nations were on 
Ukrainian territory, but also, and primarily, 
because of the ideological views’ and strategy 
of the late General. 
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The ideas for which Chuprynka fought and 
died are widely held in Europe and Asia. 
The Byelorussian freedom fighter Castus 
Calinouski in the late 19th century, the 
Azerbaijani and Turkestani liberation move- 
ments under Enver Pasha and Usman Batur 
in the 1926s and 1950s respectively, the Geor- 
gian and Armenian national liberation moves 
ments, the Polish “Home Army” and the 
Slovak liberation movement under Major 
Viliam Zinger in the 1940s, the Rumanian 
nationalists under Gen. Cornilin Dragolina, 
the Bulgarian underground movement under 
Gen. Lukoff and Nikola Petkoff and many, 
many others—were struggling to achieve the 
same goals. 


Today the underground revolutionary 
liberation forces are again showing signs of 
steady growth in Ukraine as well as in all the 
nations subjugated inside and outside the 
Soviet Union, The memory and traditions of 
the glorious insurgent struggle of two decades 
ago are still vivid. The new . generation is 
losing all fear ofthe oppressing, tyrannical 
and colonialist Russia. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Lokamanya Tilak 


“lokamanya Tilak,” a biography written by 
Dhananjay Keer, printed at the India Printing 
Werks, 9 Bakehouse Lane, Fort, Bombay, and 
published by Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 


(Price Rs. 40.00). 
' This Biography is a most interesting study of 


the many-sided character of Lokamanya Tilak. 
The Author looks upon Tilak as the “Father 
of cur Freedom’, and gives a compréhensive 
account of his life and career based on authen- 
tic Ristorical documents. The story of Tilak’s 
life extends over six decades of Indian history, 
comprising the development of the Nationalist 
movement, from a group of Petitioners to the 
mass organised movement of the Indian 
National Congress. . 
Salgangadhar Tilak was one of the first 
leaders of Modern India who included the 
Masses in the struggle for Freedom, and was 
thus one of the architects of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress. Born ina family of Chitpavan 
Brahmins in Maharashtra ‘Tilak inherited the 
fierce pride and obstinacy of his ancestors, 
together with their traditional thirst for know- 
ledge. Thus during his school days, it is 
recorded that although the boy Tilak was a 
brilliant and promising student, he was 
quarrelsome opinionated and stubborn. These 
traits are apparent in his character and were 
reflected throughout his life, during the 
different struggles he undertook. For example, 
although he believed in political equality 


for everyone, he fiercely up-held the establish- . 


ed social structure of the day, supporting its 


orthodoxy, including all its shortcomings and 


limitations. Thus it is significant that while 
the aspirations of the Sarvajanik Sabha under 


the guidance of Govind Ranade and those_ 


of the Deccan Association deeply affected him 


politically, the Reformist trend set in by 
Ranade and Gokhale among others, did not 
interest him to that extent. 

Tilak’s greatness thus lay in the fact that 
before his advent inte politics there was no 


active or popular political agitation or move- 


ment worth the name. The Leaders of those 
days never went to the people. Tilak made 
it the mission of his life to arouse the people 
against political slavery and foreign rule. He 
was the first leader to use the word “Swaraj” 
in its present sense of the term, asalso the 
initiator of the Swadeshi Movement. And 
as he was the first leader to start a popular 
political movement in India, he had to channel 
his own path, fashion his own weapons and 
mould the pattern of a political organisation. 
In doing so he crossed swords with the veteran 
leaders such as Ranade, Bhandarkar, and 
Pherozshah Mehta. He fought against the 
British Raj as well as these leaders on the one 
hand, while trying to rouse the Masses and 
form a popular resistance movement on the 
Other. Consequently he faced criticism and 
hostility on all sides and his own stubborn 
opinionated personality made matters worse. 

The Author has portrayed this many— 
sided personality of Tilak most interestingly 
sọ that we find in this biography the portrait 
of a politician, philosopher, scholar and writer, 
public worker who was a traditionalist socially, 
and in short, the complex towering personality 
of Tilak in its proper focus asa great man 
with his many human shortcomings. 

Without doubt, therefore, this absorbing 
biography should be read by all those who 
wish .to study Tilak’s life and the history of 
the years in which he lived and struggled, as 
this book is an integrated and comprehensive 
narrative of both the Man and the ‘Times in 
which he lived. —Lakshmi Chatterji 
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NOTES 


Kerala Elections 


The Kerala elections have proved the 
unstable nature of Indian political outlook. 
Kerala has been a stronghold of radicalism and 
one would have thought that any change in the 
political following of the people of Kerala 
would somehow retain a basic and fundamen- 
tal attachment to extreme socialistic organisa- 
tion. But the Kerala elections did not work 
out that way. The C., P. M. won only 27 seats 
‘and 5 seats went to independents supported by 
the CPM. That made a total of 32 seats out 
of a total of 133 seats. The associates of the 
CPM viz the SSP, KTP and KSP obtained 6, 
2 and 3 seats, Altogether this extreme leftist 
group won 43 seats i.e. 32.4 per cent of the 
total seats. In the 1967 elections in Kerala 
the CPM had obtained 52, the SSP 19, the 
KTP 2, and the KSP 1 seats. That is the 
CPM group got 74 seats. So there has been a 
loss of 31 seats for the group, The reason for 
this amazing loss of popularity is not difficult 
to find out. The left leaders have proved 
themselves to be unreliable and fickle and the 
public cannot put any faith in their sincerity of 
purpose and good faith. The SSP has been 
prominent in changing alliances. Now they 
have gone with the CPI and again they have 


rediscovered their love for the CPM. The CI 
and the Muslim League also have lost 5 and 2 
seats respectively. Theonly party which has 
definitely improved its position has been the 
Congress(R), as well as the Kerala Congress. In 
1967 the undivided Congress had obtained only 
9 seats. In the present elections -he 
Congress (R) alone have gained 32 seats. The 
Congress (O) have got no |seats but indepen- 
dents backed by them have secured 5 sects. 
So, one may say that the Congress have got 37 
followers in the newly elected Assembly. Taus 
compared to 1967 the Congress gains ccme 
upto an additional 28 seats. The Kerala 
Congress got only 5 seats in the 1967 elections, 
they have secured 12 seatsin 1970, There is 
an independent winner who is supported by 
the Kerala Congress, So this group has gained 
8 seats as compared to 1967, 


What happened in West Bengal when the 
United Front defeated the Congress was 
described as a landslide victory for the 
Communist led group of left wing parties. 
This has now been achieved by the Congres 
led parties over the leftists in the utterl: 
socialistic state of Kerala. What the fo_low 
ers of Karl Marx, Lenin and Mao t’se Tun; 
claim, that India is progressively ;cin7 
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over to communism, therefore, has been 
given the lie in Kerala. That blind faith 


_ which one finds in a confirmed Communist, 
was not there in Kerala when the people 
expressed their political preferences through 
their democratic parliamentary elections. 
They had not surrendered their freedom of 
choice to the authoritarian slogan-shouters 
utterly and unconditionally. They found 
these communistic persons wanting and they, 
therefore, got rid of them. That is how it 
should be in a parliamentary democracy 
and that is how it developed and culminated. 


Bank Workers damage Public Well-being 


Trade Unions were organised for collec- 
tive bargaining. The employees could “not 
cope with the powerful employers by make- 
ing demands individually; and they there- 
fore made their demands collectively. 
Collective bargaining has been a great 
instrument for establishing the human rights 
‘of working class people and much good has 
been done to those who work for their 
“living by Trade Unions and their activities. 
But like most institutioris which have been 
set up to do good to humanity but have 
been utilised by unscrupulous people to 
achieve their own selfish objectives; Trade 
“Unions too have been used by unprincipled 
‘persons to achieve ‘objectives which do a 
ton of harm to the public in order to se- 
‘cure a pound of gain for a few trade union 
members, Or, at times,no gain at all for 
“anybody. The recent Bank agitation has 
‘been a good example of this type of anti- 
social Trade Union despotism and tyranny. 
: A little analysis will show up the fraud .on 
society that this type of activity involves. 
The justification for trade unionism rests on 
the theory of greatest good of the greatest 
number. An employer’s gain when set up 
“against -the gains of a thousand workers ‘seems 


and collections, 
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untenable from the point of view of total social 
gain or benefit. A few „persons cannot be 
permitted ethically to exploit thousands for 
their personal gain, That is to say, all social 
conduct whether emanating from employers 
rulers,<officials, elected members of parliament, 
factory workers or employees of railways, elec- 
tric companies, municipalities, hospitals, post 
offices and other public benefit establishments ; 
has to be judged from two clearly different 
angles. The one is the effect of such conduct 
on the parties concerned viz the employers, 


-employees or other who are closely associated 


with the doings. The other point of view is to 
look for the effect of such eonduct on society at 
large and humanity in general. 


Analysing the effects of suspending, partially 
or fully, all banking services during a period 
when buying and selliag reaches the highest 
peak; one has perforce to admit that such 
action causes infinitely more loss to the public 
in general as compared to the gains that the 
bank employees may make through higher 
wages secured such acts of coercion. 
Bank employees must not forget that they have 


obligations to the public which. they ‘cannot 


ignore whenever | it suits their convenience. 
They have caused, endless hatassment - and 


suffering to the public by delaying payments 
They have caused loss of 
trade to thousands of. thinor tradesmen the 
total of which may run into crores. They have 
held up clearance of goods, filling of supply 
contracts, purchase of essential commodities 
and generally paralysed trade and business for 
many days. All we can say is that selfish and 
anti-social trade unionism brings that highly 
useful social institution into jutter disrepute. 
This will eventually react on Trade Unions 
and antagonise the now sympathetic public 
against working class propagandists. 


NOTES 


Death of President Nasser 


Gamal Abdel Nasser was born in 1916, 
His father was a postal clerk. Nasser joined 
the Egyptian Army from the Cairo Military 
Academy. He fought in the 1948-49 Palestine 
war and was wounded. He entered politics 
and was an active participant in the Naguib 
Coup of 1952. He became Prime Minister of 
Egypt in 1954 and President of the Republic of 
Egypt in 1956. The United Arab Republic 
was organised in 1958 and Nasser was elected 
its President. He took over the Suez Canal 
after this and was involved in a clash with 
Britain over this. Nasser has been an able 
statesman and his policy relating to the 
development of Arab countries has been fairly 
sound. The six day war with Israel proved 
rather disasterous and the problems that it 
created were not solved even partially when 
President Nasser died suddenly of heart failure 
on the 28th September 1970. His death at 
this critical period of Arab history will prove to 
be an irreparable loss to the Arab world. He 
was the ablest leader that the Arabs had 
produced during the twentieth century. India 
deeply feels and mourns the untimely death 
of a great patriot and undaunted fighter for 
human rights. 


Nasser’s Last Act for Uniting the Arabs 


The Arabs have been notorious for their 
cliques, coteries, intrigues and the narrowly 
selfish activities of clans, families and indivi- 
duals, since the Ottoman Empire broke up. 
President Nasser has been a powerful factor 
in creating unity among the warring factions ; 
but even he could not achieve Arab Unity in 
a full and lasting manner. The war with 
Israel made the Arabs see their own weakness 
and the danger of the growth of a large Jewish 
state. But even that threat did not prevent 
the Arabs from conspiring against one another 
and from fighting internecine wars of petty 
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dimensions, The Palestinian commandos are 
a good example, and the fact that they very 
nearly brought an international army of occu- 
pation into the Arab countries by their unin- 
telligent acts of aggression against foreign 
passenger Air Lines and the destruction of 
three very valuable planes on childishly frivo- 
lous grounds, showed them up as a sourse of 
danger to the Arabs. WNasser’s last act of great 
benefit to the Arabs was to bring King Hussein 
of Jordan and Arafat, the leader of the 
Palestinian Commandos, round the conference 
table to make a settlement at Cairo. This also 
led to the release of the last of the hostages 
taken from the highjacked planes by the 
Commandos. This proved that Gamal ‘Abdel 
Nasser held a unique position in the Arab 


world, 
Nasser was a very capable diplomat. The 


way he managed to get the Russian missiles 
located in the Suez Canal area and the resul- 
ing counter provisions made by the USA in 
the Israeli sector of the Middle East ; proved 
that Nasser was slowly working towards 
establishing a sort of balance of power in tne 
area. This would have eventually led tc a 
territorial settlement and Peace between -he 
warring countries. But Nasser did not live to 
see that much desired culmination. 


Population Control 


There is a Department of Family Planaing 
of the Government of India which means that 
quite a lot of money is spent by the Govern- 
ment of India in inducing persons of an age 
when they can have children to undertake to 
practise birth control by use of contraceptives 
or through sterilisation. From the journal 
published by this department we learr that 
about 2 million persons have been so far 
helped by the government to prevent adding 
to their families, India has-a populazion of 
about 550 millions. Assuming that about 200 
million persons fall within the age group who 
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cquire to practise birth control, the govern- 

ent have so far assisted abount one per cent 
‘the people who need assistance. At what 
cost, we do not know. But we may assume 
that quite a lot of money must have been spent 
py the department for this negligible progress 
in the direct work of population control. The 
general propaganda carried on by the depart- 
ment must have yielded some results too; but 
we cannot have any clear idea of the size of 
that. 


Generally speaking population control 
requires prevention of early marriage, negating 
the custcmary insistence on the marriage of 
almost all persons including those who suffer 
from incurable congenital diseases and those 
whe have no means for the maintenance of a 
family. ‘There are no laws in India to prevent 
lepers from marrying or, even for enforcing 
compulsory sterilisation of persons who are 
unfit to be parents, There are laws relating to 
marriage in India which are violated flagrantly, 
particularly in the Hindi speaking areas. No 
girl is supposed to be married before the age 
of 14 and boys have to be at least 18 years old 
before they can be married. 
married off in large numbers before they 
attain the age of ten. Countless boys also are 
married off before they cross their twelfth year. 
And what is very noticeable is that such 
marriages take place in the families of govern- 
ment servants, police men, members of legis- 
latures, without anybody moving a muscle to 
stop such violations of the law. If one could 
prevent the marriage of boys and girls before 
they are 21 and 18 years old; more will be 
done for population control than has been 
achieved so far:by the department of popula- 
tion control. Laws should also be enacted to 


But girls are 


prevent marriages on the ground of medical 
uufitness and lack of any means of livelihood. 
Standard of living has a great deal to do with 
the birth rate of different communities. People 
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who live well have small families. In India 
there are no laws relating to overcrowding. 
One may find tenement houses in which 5 or 
more persons live in a 8 ft by 8 ft 
room. The bustees or chawls in which such 
overcrowding prevails exist in large numbers 
in the big cities of India. And the “progressive”? 
governments try to protect the bustee owners, 
who are some of the worst exploiters of the 
poor. If laws are made abolishing bustees and 
chawls it will certainly act as a deterrent to 
the growth of large families. But we donot 
expect that such enactments will be carried 
out for the reason that many politicians are 
interested in the continuation of overcrowding 
and rack renting. If laws were made to 
prohibit the fixing of rents at any figure above 
12% P.A. on the valuation of the premises ; 
bustee building would be discouraged, Also 
bustees should be taxed at a‘higher rate than 
modern sanitary dwellings in so far as bustees 
require greater municipal supervision and 
services compared to properly built houses. 
But our governments and public bodies have 
a back dated outlook on most things and their 
handling of population control could not be 
any better than their achievements in other 
spheres of social existence, 


Floods in West Bengal 


Heavy rains during the month of Septem- 
ber have caused great flood havoc in many 
parts of West Bengal. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of paddy land went under! water with 
a growing paddy crop in it and much of the 
paddy was totally lost. Thousands of huts in 
the affected areas were washed away and 
numerous village dwellers lost all their belong- 
ings including stocks of food, cattle and poultry. 
Many persons lost their lives and many more 
will die of diseases that will inevitably follow 
the floods. Flood relief operations were 
undertaken on a large scale by the Government 
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and many families were carried to places of 
safety by the rescuers who were predominantly 
army men, ‘The districts of Howrah, Hooghly, 
Midnapur and 24 Parganas were the worst 
affected areas. 

The city of Calcutta was partially under 
water for several days and work stopped 
everywhere in the city due to water logging. 
Calcutta has always been susceptible to this 
type of flooding whenever heavy rains occurred 
and, inspite of high, low and middle level 
discussions no improvements have been noticed 
during the last sixty years. Many people think 
that the position is getting worse as time passes. 
The Calcutta drains are all very inadequate 
and additional drains have not been added 
with the growth of the city. Pumping arrange- 
ments are also very limited and the people 
are long suffering and used to municipal 
services which are more or less non-existent. 
Left or Right, socialist or capitalist, the city 
fathers are incapable of managing the affairs 
of the city, Excepting for occasional fights in 
the meetings that they attend, they are by 
and large very spectacularly inactive. 

The various flood control, irrigation and 
electrification projects that the government 
had undertaken and largely completed, have 
failed to prevent flood or to provide water for 
irrigation, ‘They have however produced some 
power through thermal plants if the hydels 
failed to work. Many people fear that the 
various dams have been built inexpertly and 
in a manner which makes them liable to crack 
and collapse. If that is true these dams will 
be a constant menace to society. Some very 
knowledgeable persons had advised government 
to follow the ancient methods of collecting 
flood waters and conserving the same for use 
during dry periods. But government did not 
listen to their counsel and followed the example 
of the Tenessee Valley Authority to a certain 
extent but not fully. The defects of construc- 
tion of the dams of course are due to the 
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negligence and deliberate deviations from 


standards of the contractors, who were, quite 
often, the proteges of political leaders. 

The government should have these dams 
examined thoroughly by experts while there 
is time. This may prevent greater disasters 
than the floods have caused. In any case the 
ancient system of taking high flood waters to 
various inter-connected reservoirs by inlet 
channels should be fully studied now 
made use of again to suit modern requirements 
and changed circumstances. The Western 
system of large dams and immense reservoirs 
should not be imitated as there are grave 
dangers associated with them. They also 
cause secondary floods when the ‘accumulation 
of water in them exceed certain maxima and 
require to be released for the safety of the 
dams. 


and 


150th Birth Anniversary of 
Vidyasagar 

Among the great men who were born in 
India after Raja Rammohun Roy and who 
contributed significantly to the development 
of modern ways of life and thought in this 
country; Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was one of the most outstanding. He modifiec 
the teaching of Indian language ina manner 
which made it possible for these mediaeval 
languages to be used effectively for writing 
modern prose and poetry. He wrote many 
text books for the schools some of which ure 
still considered to be the best books in t? eir 
class. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a penson 
of undaunted courage, great honesty of vur- 
pose and high idealism, whose fearless activi- 
ties in the field of social reform were as pur- 
poseful and inportant as were his effozts in 
the sphere of education. He legalised the 
re-marriage of Hindu widows and foucht for 
the prevention of child marriage and the intro- 
duction of women’s education} of a ‘roper 
standard. Orthodox Hindu society ~eacted 
very strongly against Vidyasagar’s a tempts 
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to establish widow remarriage among Hindus. 
At times some people used violence against the 
supporters of Vidyasagar. But the great 
reformer was undaunted. He even arranged 
for the remarriage of widows in his own 
family. He was personally a man who believed 
in helping all who.needed help. For his 
limitless chatity he was known as Dayar Sagar 
(ocean of compassion) Vidyasagar. - When he 
did ‘not have money, he would incur debts in 
order to help people. When Michael Madhi- 
sudan “Datta was in difficulty Vidyasagar 
borrowed money from a money lender to give 
itto the poet. Iswar Chandra was a vastly 
learned benefactor of humanity who would 
defy all obstacles and let nothing prevent him 
from achieving his humane objectives. He 
lived for the good of others but expected 
nothing from those whom he helped. His 
service to humanity was unconditional. His 
character, his sagacity, his learning, his charity 
und his ceaseless efforts to benefit the needy 
and the helpless set an example to all those 
who shout slogans and do no good to any 
one. On his 150th birth anniversary we 
consider it a privilege to pay homage to 
Vidyasagar who was unequalled for-his charity, 
lezrning and nobility of outlook. 


Enforcing the Law 


There is something sweet and innocent 
about the way governments are run in India. 
The governments pass laws and never enforce 
them; they shoot people and occasionally 
kill them too; but the shootings lead to 
nothing. The same offences are committed 
over ¿ndá over again ;the shooting goes on and 
the general situation continues to remain the 
same. “Are we down hearted >’? Ask the 
bomb -hrowers, the tram wreckers, the library 
burners and the dagger using murderers. 
“No, ‘we are not, our business goes on as 
usual.” They make the world safe for law- 
lessness with the help of the government who 
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donot do a thing to cure the disease. “A 
French student”? we are told by Daniel Singer 
in the New Statesman, “who painted on a 
bridge ‘down with the ‘Police State’ is now 
serving a six-month sentence. A young ` pro- 
fessor of physics, M. Levy Leblond, painted 
an elaboration on the same theme: A bas 
L’universite policiere. His case is still pending, 
but in the mean time he has!been suspended 
from his university job.’ What has happened 
to the throwers of 100000 bombs, the stickers 
of knives, the thousands who have made fire 
works of many trams and buses and all those 
who burned libraries, smashed up laboratories 
and broke furniture? What has happened to 
those hundre.’s of wall writers and poster fixers 
who have made the city of Calcutta look like 
nothing on earth? The government have 
them. 
Have they imposed any fines or sent any one 


arrested thousands only to release 


to jail for breaking the law in every conceivea- 
ble manner? No wonder the situation 
remains unchanged ! ) 


What do Politicians do when not in Office ? 


In Europe or America, when Ministers 
cease to hold office they write memoirs or 
retire to the country to engage in cattle breed- 
ing or doing a little flower gardening. Some go 
back to the study of classics and others con- 
centrate on paper back literature in order to 
kill time. Very few ex-ministers in the West 
adopt the non-descript ways of pensioners and 
just do nothing but exist. That is why they 
remain interesting persons and people refer 
to them admiringly as writers, scholars or 
experts in this or that. 

In India ex-ministers just disappear in the 
They have 


money, possibly own house property in a non 
too exclusive locality and go about in a semi 
vintage car. As for erudition or scholarly 


petty bourgeois crowd, some 


achievements, Indian ex-ministers usually stay 
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clear of such intellectual involvements. They 
donot go in for cattle breeding, poultry farm- 
ing or growing roses for fear of losing caste. 
Some try to do social work—work for school 
committees, widows’ homes, orphanages or for 
flood relief; but those types of work do not 
guarantee social position. So they seek high 
sounding sinecures and often get such appoint- 
ments. A politicians’ life, in or out of office, 
isa problem. It would be different if politi- 
cians were different. 


Civil Claims on Governments 


If someone was sold a washing machine 
which tore up clothes to shreds instead of 
washing them clean, one could no doubt sue 
the maker or seller of the washing machine for 
damages and for refund of the price paid. The 
legal proceedings would be possible for the 
reason that a washing machine isa machine 
with a clearly stated purpose: If it fails to 
wash clothes it does not fulfil its declared 
purpose. It is necessary, therefore, that people 
should only pay money when they have it 
clearly stated that they are making the pay- 
ment for such and such goods or services, If 
money is paid against vague and general pros 
mises of supplies of goods and services, no 
claims could be made for non fulfilment of 
“conditions for the reason that the conditions 
were neither precise nor specific in nature. 

` Such are the services that governments render 
‘to the tax payers, Very vague and totally 
‘Jacking in accurately stated dimensions. Had 
‘there been definite undertakings for which taxes 
‘were realised, such as, safeguarding the tax 
“payers property, protecting the tax payers ‘life 
and limbs, guaranteeing proper treatment in 
case of illness and educating the tax payers 
children etc. etc., then the tax payer would 
be in a position to sue the government for 
damages for obtaining money on 
pretences. 

In West Bengal in 1969-70 the United Front 


Kedarnath Chatterji,- 
„Modern Review) died suddenly at Hyderabad 


false 
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Government went out of commission, because 
it could not fulfil its promises to itself and the 
central government took over in order to pro- 
vide good government to the public. But 
have we got good government in .W.° Bengal ? 


If not, would we be entitled to a refund of the 
taxes we have paid ? 


President’s Rule in Uttar Pradesh 


President’s Rule has been promulgated in 
Uttar Pradesh as the government formed by 
Mr. Charan singh was considered to be lacking 
in the support of a majority in the Legislature, 
This has been challenged by the coalition 
which formed the government. But as things 
stand President’s Rule will be established unless 
developments take place to cancel this decision. 
The evil of forming too many political parties 
and the yet greater evil of excessive personal 
ambition in politicians are now poisoning 
India’s democratic institutions. The Indian 
public should now organise to keep out 
mushroom parties and petty leaders from the 
political field, > If this is not done immediately 
India will go to over the political Bargis and 
Pindaris very soon and no stable democratic 
government will be possible in any state. 
Even the centre will eventually suffer from 
this political ‘instability. 


 . Sm. Arundhati Devi | 
Sm. Arundhati Devi, -widow - of the late 
(former. editor: of The 


on the 30th September 1970. She was the 
second daughter of the late Sir Nilratan & 
Lady Nirmala Sircar. . 

A highly talented musician, she was a com- 
petent singer in classical Indian style as well 
as in Rabindra Sangeet. For the latter, she 
had the rare opportunity of learning Tagore’. 
songs from the poet himself. 

An outstanding pupil of Kaukub Khan she 
was also avery talented player on the sitar. 
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In those days there were very few women 
players of musical instruments in Bengal. 
After the second world war she was for some 
years a member ofthe Board of Audition of 
All India Radio, Calcutta. 

Aruaodhati Devi was also a great lover of 
Western music and was a gifted violinist. She 
was closely associated with the Calcutta 
School of Music from its earliest days and was 
also a member of the Calcutta Symphony 
Orchestra for many years. Born in 1894 
Arundhati Devi was educated at Loreto House, 
Calcutta. She married Kedar Nath Ckatteryji 
in 1922 and is survived by four daughters, 
five grand sons and one grand daughter. 


China trying Missiles in Indian Occan 


It is reported that the Chinese are planning 
to try out a balistic missile in the Indian occan, 
Whether the missile will have a nuclear war 
head is not known but the idea behind the trial 
is to test out the weapon carrying rocket in 
point of range and ability to hita particular 
object ata distance of about three thousand 
miles. Such a missile would be called a 
middle range rocket and would not be manu- 
factured by China for attacking the United 
States or Moscow. China could only have one 
objective for making such a middle range rocket 
and that objective could only be India. The 
tact that a rocket would be fired to go over 
the entire length of India from the Himalayas 
to a point beyond Ceylon and the Andaman 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, sounds pre 
posterous: but that is what ‘the Chinese 
weuld be doing sometime in the near future, 
This trial will be like an admission ofa 
military policy which prepares China for 
nuclear warfare with some enemy within three 
thousand miles of the Chinese launching pads in 
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Tibet. Such targets ean be in Arbia, Malayasia 
or India. As China’s relations with the first 
two countries is quite friendly, India alone 
remains as the only probable enemy. India 
therefore should get used to the possibility of 
a Chinese nuclear attack and prepare to defend 
herself in a suitable manner. The only way 
to defend ones territory against nuclear attacks 
is to develop the ability to counter attack with 
nuclear weapons. India therefore must go 
nuclear in order to defend herself against 
Chinese nuclear missiles. 


How Capitalism helps the Growth 
of Socialism 

Mrs, Indira Gandhi is reported to have said 
on the 13th of August in the Rajya Sabha that 
industrialists must be helped to expand their 
industrial organisations and to produce more 
wealth. For unless there is greater wealth the 
advantages of equal distribution of wealth will 
never be of much use to society. So that equal. 
distribution of wealth cannot be a workable 
scheme now. It will merely stop our fuller 
economic development. We may therefore 
expect capitalism to grow in this country for a 
considerable length of time. Socialism will 
follow in due course. But if capitalism and 
the stock piling of wealth continues in an 
unabated manner, soon we shall have far too 
many valuables and nobody will have to 
acquire any valuables by paying high prices, 
The supply of valuables will far exceed the 
demand for thern and nobody will pay for any 
valuables. It will be Utopia ; and gold will be 
used to make common utensils; andso forth, 
Even socialism may become useless in a society 
in which people could just pick up anything 
they wanted. There would then be no prices, 
no taxes, no salaries and no ministers. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF BAGHA JATIN 
P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Bagha Jatin who courted martyrdom at the 
age of 35 was perhaps the first revolutionary 
leader who attempted an armed uprisiag with 
the help ofthe Germans. Jatin’s attempt no 
doubt failed in 1915, but this was a lesson for 
the future freedom fighters. The death of 
Jatin left Bengal revolutionaries without a 
leader for sometime to come until Netaji 
Subhas Bose took up the reins. 

Jatindranath Mukherjee (or more correctly 
Jyotindra Nath Mukherjee) was known as 
Bagha Jatin because asa youngman of 26 he 
had fought face to face witha Royal Bengal 
Tiger in his native village Kaya and killed the 
ferocious animal single-handed with just a 
Darjeeling knife. Jatin was badly mauled by 
the ferocious animal while killing it. The 
tiger scratched his body with its knife-like nails 
and he was poisoned, After killing the tiger, 
while Jatin was being removed ina serious 
condition to Calcutta for proper treatment, not 
only was he fully aware all through, reciting 
to himself his favourite verses from the 
Bhagavat Gita, but also, in order to cheer up 
his friends and relatives, he was found ¢racking 
jokes and laughing with a defiant vivacity ! 

Dr. Suresh Sarbadhikary, Jatin’s friend and 
a well-known surgeon attached to Calcutta 
Medical College & Hospital, wanted to ampu- 
tate his right leg, since the knee had been 
badly crushed un er the tiger’s jaws. Jatin 
requested him to try his best to avoid amputa- 
tion. And so the idea of amputation was 
dropped. Greatly moved by Jatin’s calm and 
patience during the operation, Dr, Sarbadhikary 
wrote an article in The Bengalee in appreciation 
of the unique faculties of Jatin’s physical and 
psychological make-up. And he was surprised 
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beyond measure when, six months after the 
operation, he found Jatin discarding the crutch- 
es altogether and resuming his normal physical 
activities, riding, motor-cycling, shooting, 
swimmiag, rowing, fencing, lathi-play, wrestl- 
ing and other combatives and sports, in all of 
which he excelled. 

Dr, Kanak Sarbadhikary, son of Dr. Suresh 
Sarbadhikary and the Principal of Calcutta 
Medical College and Hospital, has preserved 
the dagger with which Jatin killed the tiger. 
The padded, stuffed and mounted tiger, pre- 
sented to Dr. Suresh Sarbadhikari, seems not 
to have been preserved for posterity. The 
killing of the tiger was not merely a feat of 
physical strength, presence of mind, cool 
courage,- and self-sacrificing determination. 
His contemporaries have attributed spiritual 
power to his supermanlike personality. 


Jatindranath Mukherjee was born on 
December 8, 1880 ina respectable well-to-do 
Brahman family of Jessore, His father, Umesh 
Chandra, was a profound scholar, reputed for 
his strength of character and courage. His 
mother, Sharat-Shashi Debi, was a poet of 
considerable merit. She was a living example 
of the spirit of Hindu ‘womantiood of lofty 
ideals and stern determination. Jatin lost 
his father at the age of five and was brought 
up, along with his elder sister Vinodebala, in 
his maternal uncles ‘house in Koya, near 
Krishnanagar. Apart from their vast proper- 
ties, Jatin’s maternal uncles had an important 
position in the contemporary cultural and 
social life. l 


Basant Kumar Chatterjee, Jatin’s eldest 
uncle, was a prosperous government pleader 


‘and a professor in the local law college. Nobel 
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laureate Rabindranath Tagore was one of 
the friends of Basant Kumar, and a family 
friend too. The second uncle Hemanta Kumar 
was a very popular surgeon in Sovabazar 
(Calcutta). The youngest uncle, Lalit Kumar, 
was a good litterateur, and a son-in-law of 
the great thinker and patriotic writer 
Shri Yogendra Vidyabhushan, who was among 
the first to inspire the youth of Bengal with 
his narrations of the freedom fight in other 
countries and, like Bankim’s Anendamath, 
Vidyabhushan’s Lives of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi were among the writings most favourite 


with the Bengal revolutionaries. 


At an early age Jatin showed a remarkable 
development of body and mind. Uncle Basant 
Kumar had appointed Feraz Mian, an ex-army 
man from the North-West Frontier Province 
to train Jatin and other children of the family 
in the art of self-defence, and body-building. 
Jatin not only acquired a rare mastery over 
all these, but also caught 4 spark from Feraz’s 
freedom loving nature, In studies as well as 
in innocent mischief-making, Jatin was so 
brilliant that his teachers and fellow-students 
both loved and respected him. As a schoolboy 
one day he halted a frenzied horse rushing 
down the streets of Krishnanagar and creating 
panic among the people; and after quieting 
it by caresses, he returned the horse to its 
owner. He became a proficient equestrian 
and used to say: “Next to youngmen of India, 
I love horses’? He passed his Entrance 
Examination from the Krishnanagar A. V, 
School in 1898. At the instance of his elder 
sister Vinodebala, Jatin married Indubala Debi 
in April 1900. Jatin’s children Ashalata, 
Tejendranath and Birendranath are still alive. 
Ashalata and Birendranath are settled in 
Calcutta. Yejendranath has Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram as his home. 


chosen 


Calcutta was the centre of revolutionaries 
and secret societies in the beginning of the 
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20th century, Jatin who came to Calcutta 
for higher studies at the Central College, of 
which the famous patriot Khudiram Bose was 
the founder-Principal, was drawn into the 
vortex of these activities. Though he bade 
goodbye to the college studiesin 1900, and 
took up service as Stenographer with a mercan» 
tile firm in Calcutta at first and thereafter 
ith Barrister Kennedy of Muzaffarpur, his 
revolutionary spirit brought him back to 
Calcutta in 1903. He was appointed a Typist 
in the Bengal Secretariat on August 1{ and 
on .May 15,1904 was promoted as Steno- 
grapher to the Financial Secretary to the Gover- 
ment of Bengal on Rs. 100 per mensem. He 
had to spend half the year at Darjeeling and , 
the other half in Calcutta. Little did the 
imperialists know that they were keeping a 
veritable Royal Bengal Tiger in their service. 
While studying the Fine Arts in the Calcutta 


Central College, Jatin came in contact with 
Sister Nivedita during plague relief work. 
Nivedita was so impressed with Jatin’s idealism 
that she took himto Swami Vivekananda. 
Swamiji liked him very much and is said to 
have become quite intimate with this young © 
dreamer who was an excellent man of action 
as well. He sat at the feet of Sri Sarada Devi. 
As 2 result of his intimate contact with Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Sarada Devi and Sister 
Nivedita, Jatin developed a high moral outlook. 
It is not out of place to mention here that 
Jatin studied wrestling from Khetra Charan 
Goho, son of Ambika Charan Goho, from 
whom Swamiji had also learnt wrestling in 
Cal.utta. Thanks to his conversations with 
Vivekanandz, Jatin felt confirmed in his 
convictions that the spiritual regeneration of 
India would not be possible till India was 
politically free. A Bengali writer has remarked 
that Vivekananda and Jatin were but one- 
single person born in two different bodies and 
belonging to two different generations and in 
fact, had Vivekananda wished to become Jatin, 
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and Jatin Vivekananda, well could they have 
exchanged their roles ! 

Jatin was a humanist at heart and the 
testimonials left by Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee 
and M N. Roy speak volumes of his humani- 
tarian activitics. In fact he inherited this 
trait from his mother who succumbed to death 
while nursing a cholera patient in 1899, This 
was the crowning lesson of selfless service and 
sacrifice which she had been all along inspiring 
in her children. Jatin gave away in charity 
the last copper he had in his pocket, even the 
costly suit from his person. He nursed cholera 
and plague affected patients day in and day 
out, cleaned their discharges with a smiling 
‘face. He brought hcme insane men and 
women from the streets, bathed them, and 
treated them with Ayurvedic medicines and oils. 
He gave them good food and clothing. He 
helped orphans and poor students, arranged 
for their studies and well-being. He protected 
everywhere the helpless countrymen against 
the high-handedness of the Whites. He puni- 
shed the wicked and defended the weak and 
the victimised. 


There have been few revolutionaries who 
had as high a moral and spiritual sense as Jatin. 
He was a disciple of the great saint Bholananda 


Giri of Hardwar. Of course Jatin’s 
devotion to the Divine was difficult to 
distinguish from his devotion to 


Mother India. His mission was to shake 
the country from its sterile torpor and make it 
poignantly conscious of political freedom, since 
it was the Divine will that India should be 
free. Jatin’s disciple Roy 
Chaudhury, the unforgettable hero and martyr 
who died on the spot at Chasakhand on 9th 
September 1915, was a descendant ofa successful 
trantrik sadhak and himself a worshipper of 
Mother Goddess Kali from early childhood. 
On his first meeting with Jatin, Chitta asked, 
“Dada, 


Cnittapriya 


can one realise the Divine by serving 
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the motherland?” And Jatin in his serious 
tone of certitude replied: ‘“‘If it were not so, 
I would be the last person to follow this 


path.” 
Wherever he was, boys and youngmen 


flocked round Jatin, attracted by his personal 
magnetism. Froma very early age, Jatin had 
a natural love of great writings. The Bhagavat 
Gita was his greatest inspiration. He could 
draw upon itat need, He held classes on the 
Gita and other sacred writings as well as the 
fiery works by Yogendra Vidyabushan, Bankim 
Chandra, and many foreign authors and thin- 
kers, in order tocreate in them a deep-rooted 
love for the Motherland whose bondage was 
too painful for him to bear. 

Kaptipada which has gone down in the 
history of Freedom Movement in India as the 
most sacred place was the hideout of Jatin 
and his associates for about three years. This 
place, 30 miles interior from Balasore, was in 
the thick of jungles. When Jatin and his 
associates settled here, ‘Sadhu Baba’ as he 
was affectionately called by the local people, 
was very popular. His assumed name was 
Ramananda Swami. The ashram of Sadhu 
Baba was the spiritual centre of the villagers. 
He shared their weal and woe, joy and sorrow. 
He was good at homeopathy and allopathy. 
He would often bring serious cases home and 
He had 
opened a grocer’s shop for the poor villagers 
More- 
over, every evening Jatin held classes for the 


nurse them for days and nights. 
and most often the sales were on credit. 


illiterate villagers. 

On one of the stormy days in 1915, Jatin 
had a vision of Sri Krishna. The sun was 
setting. The entire Kaptipada forests seemed 
to have’ been touched by a meditative calm. 
Manindra Chakravarty who visited Jatin 
found him in an emotional state and tear- 
filled eyes. Seeing Manindra, Jatin suddenly 
clasped his hand and exclaimed, ‘Look, look 
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there! The touch was thrilling. Currents 
of lightning flashed through his, limbs. But 
his eyes failed to see Sri Krishna. He has 
written : “Where shall I get such eyes?.. 
In spite of Jatin’s eagerness to make me see, 
how could a miserable: person like me -deserve 
to ses Him? But .I was .thrilled to witness 
Jatin altogether lost in ecstacy...So many cares 
he had! Ever so many problems weighed 
upon him! But he- seemed to have forgotten 
everything...... He kept on staying in that 
trance. We sat side by side, as though in 
another world, until it was, dark...Such ‚was 
the trance.of this great ‚devotee! Blessed be 
you, Jatin! Blessed be your name !”’ 
According to M. N, Roy, Jatin was the 
greatest Karmayogi he had ever known. “We 
called him simply Duda (big brother) ; because 
in the land and age of Dadas he was. peerless, 
not another like him...... Asin modern art, so 
in our infantile politics, our Dadaism. was an 
irrational cult.. But Jatindada was not a pro- 
phet of the cult of that ‘Dadaism.. -All the 
other Dadas preached magnetism ; only Jatin 
Mukherjee possessed it. Therefore “he ‘was a 
puzzle and a despair to his rivals.. He never 
cast his net; yet he was loved by all, even by 
the fallowen of other Dadas... At that time I 
did not know what was the attraction.. . His 
frame did not speak for his legendary physical 
strength, though he had been a trained wrestler, 
Nor did he put on an air of condescending 
superiority..Later, I had the privilege of 
meeting many outstanding ‘personalities of our 
time. These are great men; Jatinda was a 
good man, and I have still to find a beiter... 
He must be appreciated as the archetypal man 
the like of whom, could not certainly live and 
die apparently without leaving any. footprint 
on: the sands of. time. Butin- reality they 
embody rays of hope breaking through the 
darkness of the mass of mediocrity...Good men 
are seldom given: a place in the galaxy of the 
great. It will continue to beso until goodness 
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is recognised as the measure of. genuine great- 
ness”, says M. N. Roy and adds : 

“Jatinda was not an embodiment of the 
medieval values of warlikeness and heroism, 
He did not belong to anyage: bis values 


~ 


were human, and as such, transcended space, 


and time...He believed himself to be a Karma- 
yogi...and recommended the.ideal to all of us. 
Detached from. the unnecessary “mystic pre- 
occupation, . a Karmayogi means a humanist. 
He .who believes that self-realisation can be 
attained through human ac'ion must also logi- 
cally believe in. man’s creativ-ness —that man 
is, the maker of his destiny. That is also the 
essence of Humanism. Jatinda was a Humanist 
—perhaps the first i in modern India”. 

The Bhagavat Gita is the greatest exercise 
in Action. and ‘‘Jatin’s entire.life was a living 


Gita. To him, pleasure and pain, life and 
death, gain and loss, victory and defeat, praise 
and abuse made no difference. When 


Jatindranath spoke, his words sent thrills of 
electricity through the minds and nerves of 
the listeners and would generate an unimagina- 
ble force. Nothing seemed impossible in his 
presence, So high did he soar and so strong 
was hein his physical, mental and spiritual 
strength that I have not seen another man to 
says Dr. Jadugopal 
Mukherjee, a disciple of Jatin. We shall have 
occasion to say something more about Jatin’s 
humanism later, 

Calcutta was the centre of revolutionaries 
and secret societies in the beginning of the 20th 
century, as we have stated earlier. The names 
of Anushilan and Attonnati.Samities stand out 
prominently among them. The Anushilan 
Samity was started in 1902 as a physical 
culture centre in Calcutta. It soon established 
branches all over Bengal. The Attonnati 
Samiti was started at Wellington Square, 
Calcutta, sometime after the establishment of 
Anushilan. Both these societies’ trained young 
revolutionaries in fencing, lathi-play, sword- 


compare with him”, 


r 
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play and other offensive and defensive tactics. 
The Jugantar Party was-established -by the 
inner circle of the Anushilan Samity in 1906. 
Though Jatin was not a founder-member -of 
the Anushilan Samity;-.it appears that he was 
associated with it and a branch was started. by 
him at Darjeeling in the year 1908 under the 
name Bandhab Samiti, Jatin organised a band 
of youngmen in Darjeeling who were dedicated 
to- the. cause of India’s freedom. 

Purification by .blood‘and fire was the cult 
preached by Sri Aurobindo Ghose: for India’s 
freedom. He did not think that submission of 
petitions would serve any useful purpose. Jatin 
came into contact with Aurobindo in 1903 and 
received his baptism in revolutionary methods 
from him. It was at Yogendra Vidyabhushan’s 
place, Jatin first met Aurobindo and J. N. 
Banerjee (afterwards Swami Niralamba ). 
From-that day, till Aurobindo’s coming to 
Pondicherry in .1910, Jatin was an, intimate 
and esteemed friend of his, whom he consider- 
ed his, “right hand man” in. Bengal. “Have 
you heard.of Jatin Mukherjee”’, Sri. Aurobindo 
once asked his. disciples and exclaimed in his 
unique voice, “A wonderful man”. He was a 
man who would belong, to the front rank of 
humanity anywhere, ; such beauty and strength 
combined together. | have not seen and his 
stature was like that of a warrior,” 


Before meeting Sri Aurobindo, Barrister P. 
Mitter, Satish Mukherjee, Upadhyaya 
Brahmavandhav, Jagadish Bose (Scientist ), 
Suren Tagore, Sarala Devi, Ramananda 
Chatterjee and other eminent men of his day, 
Jatin had started organising and initiating a 
band of youngmen of the country into the 
creed of aa armed revolution with the object 
of overthrowing the foreign yoke. His intimacy 
with Swami Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo 
helped him formulate clearly his programme 
of action. For Sri Aurobindo too wanted to 
start secret revolutionary propaganda and an 
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organisation of which the central object was 
the preparation for armed insurrection. 
Next, there would be public propaganda 
intended to convert the whole nation to the 
ideal of independence which was regarded, at 
the beginning, by the vast majority of Indians 
as unpractical and impossible ; and then there 
would be the organisation of the people to 
carry on a. public and united opposition and 
undermine foreign rule through increasing non- 
cooperation and passive resistance. 

. “At that time’’, writes Sri Aurobindo, ‘“‘the 
military organisation of the great empires and 
their means of military action were not so 
overwhelming and apparently irresistible as they 
are now; rifle was still the decisive weapon, 
air power had not yet been developed and the 
force of artillery was not so devastating as it 
afterwards became. India was disarmed, but 
with proper organisation and help from outside 
that difficulty might be overcome and in so 
vast a country as India and with the smallness 
of the regular British army, even . guerrilla 
warfare accompanied by general resistance and 
revolt might be effective. There was also a 
possibility of general‘ revolt--in the Indian 
army’, - 

‘Murder of officials was not the main plank 
of Jatin’s revolutionary programme. He did 
not like political dacoities and murders. But 
he did not have any scruples in sanctioning 
such political crimes if they helped to bring 
about the cherished goal. He directed his 
activities in training a band of youngmen who 
would spread out into the villages, doing social 
and political services. This would spread 
disaffection against the British Raj, he believed. 
Guerrilla warfare, he trusted, was surt to bring 
the British rulers to their knees, 


The advent of Bagha Jatin on the revolu- 
tionary horizon of Calcutta was in fact a god- 
sent gift to India’s freedom struggle. The 
revolutionary leaders of Bengal were left with- 
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“out a leader following the arrest of the Manick- 
staa conspirators and the onslaught on the 
Arushilan Samiti. The Bomb factory in 
Manicktala 
avd most of the leaders, including Sri 
Acrobindo and others, were arrested. The 
Manicktala Garden House in Calcutta which 
belonged to Barindra Kumar Ghose, brother of 
S- Aurobindo, was the citadel of the revolutio- 
nares and conspirators in Bengal. Jatin who 
used to spend half of the year in Darjeeling 
aid the other half in Calcutta used to maintain 
cose contact with this House. Jatin, still in 
Covernment service, plunged into politics and 
secretly undertook a missionory tour through 
tae districts of Howrah, Nadia, Khulna, 
J=sore, Rajsahi and 24 Pargannas and set up 
Sscret societies in each district under the 
cmmand of a local leader. He boosted the 
rtorale of the revolutionaries by this whirlwind 
tur and managed to stay free to give the 
requisite leadership to revolutionaries and thus 


keep the organisation going. 
Phe mast famous political dacoits and 


murderers rallied under the banner of Jatin in 
728-1969 and he had among his companions 
Baldev Roy, Joan Mitra, Jyotish Majumdar 
( Chandi ), Amaresh Kanjilal, Suresh Chandra 
-viajumdar (founder of Ananda Bazar Patrika), 
evi Prasad Roy (Khuro), Satis Sarkar, 
“karu Ghose ( of Chetla), Nani Gopal Sen 

at Howrah ), Phanindra Nath Roy, Khitish 
‘tkandra Sanyal, Nalini Kanta Kar, Atul 
z.rishna Ghose and others, Bipin Behari 
Sanguli of the Attonnati Samiti was drawn to 
Jaun and they started a mess at the back of the 
salcutta Medical College and Hospital at 
Sovaram Basak Street to serve as a nucleus of 
-evolutionary thought and action. Students of 
the Medical College and Calcutta University’s 
Post-Graduate teaching departments at 
Presidency and other colleges were drawn to 


this mess who were given training in TENDINE 
tionary activities. 


was discovered by Government. 
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The Alipore Bomb case brought Jatin to 
the forefront. The Manicktala conspirators 
were being tried at Alipore court and during 
the trial Ashu Biswas, Public Prosecutor, was 
trying his best to get all the accused convicted. 
Jatin decided to put an end to this man’s 
ignominious existence. On hearing his master’s 
desire, young Ctraru Bose, volunteered again 
and again to take up the job, Charu’s right 
hand was paralytic. Therefore Jatin repeatedly 
asked Charu to wait since he had reserved 
something else for him. But Charu's insistence 
prevailed ; Jatin agreed, and tied a loaded 
revolver to Charu’s disabled wrist. Concealing 
his right hand under cover a chaddar, Charu 
bowed to Jatin, took his blessings and went 
straight to the court at Alipore, where the 
trial was going on. Before anyone could notice 
it, Charu hfted up his right hand with his left, 
and fired the fatal shot. Then, instead of 
trying to escape, he stood immobile, looking at 
the dead body with a smile of satisfaction. 
Arrested on the spot, and tortured, Charu 
boldly said, “No sessions’ trial, but hang me 
tomorrow. It was all pre-ordained that Ashu 
Babu should be shot by me, and I should be 
hanged”. Charu went up the gallows with 
his unfading smile, as Khudiram, Kanailal and 
ever so many revolutionaries had done. 

The murder of Samshul Alum, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police ( C.I.D. ) on January 
24, 1910 left the authorities terrified and 
bewildered. Samshul had made himself a 
target of Jatin and his associates as he had 
dreamed of an ambitious future at the cost of 
The murder was :iven 
moral sanction by Jatin, but the actual 
commission of ihe act_was achieved by his two 
lieutenants— Satis Sarkar through the instru- 
mentality of Biren Datta Gupta. Samsul 
tracked revolutionaries, bunted for persons 
involved or supposed to be involved in the 
Alipore Bomb Case. Lalit Chakravarty, one 


the revolutionaries. 
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of the disciples of Jatin, was arrésted at 
Darjeeling and he turned approver: in 
Samshul’s murder. He gave away thirty-two 
names, stating that Jatin was the undisputed 
- leader of the entire revolutionary movement. 
Samshul’s killer, young Biren too in a moment 
of bewildered weakness faltered under the 
devious machinations of the police and declared 


Jatin to be the supreme leader. 
Jatin was arrested on Januaty 27, 1910. He 


was till then holding his post in Bengal 
Secretariat directly under the Financial 
Secretary to the Governor. During the search 
of his room the police discovered one of his 
manuscripts, “Ihe Scheme and Formation of 
the Vigilance Committee’’, After four days 
starvation in the lock-up at the Royd Street 
Police Station, Calcutta, and the most brutal 
torture, when no information could be forced 
out of the accused, the police went to try their 
method with him—that of temptation: large 
purse, palatial home, kingly situation, finest 
wine, prettiest women, 

‘Shut up”, thundéred Jatin and he brought 
his fist down with such a bang on the table 
that it cracked aiid collapsed. Then he was 
first sent to the Présidency Jail at Alipore and 
afterwards to the Alipore Central Jail on 
February 9, 1910. His hietoric trial began as 
the Howrah Conspiracy case. Barrister J. N. 
Roy, who ‘defended Jatin, protested strongly 
against his being called upon, without notice, 
without knowing until a few moments before. 
hand the charge against Jatin and with no 


opportunity of interviewing his client. After 
twelve months of prison life, Jatin was 
acquitted and discharged by the Special 


Tribunal of the High Court presided over by 
Justice Brett and Digambar Chatterjee on 
February 21, 1911. Tne police could not 
prove Jatin’s hand in the murder of Samshul. 
Government dismissed Jatin from service and 
the entire Oth Jat Regiment on the charge of 
having responded to Jatin’s seductions. 
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Leaving the chargé of the Calcutta centre 
in the hands of his able lieutenant Atul Ghose 
Jatin went to Jessore and led a peacefu 
existence with his family and children. He 
became a very busy contractor to the District 
Board and Government, running a prosperous 
business with its head office at Jessore and two 
or three branches here and there. He covered 
miles on his horse on the plea of contractor- 
ship, but actually organised the revolutionaries 
with renewed vigour. Government could hardly 
suspect that Jatin’s motive could be anything 
else than a serious desire to earn his livelihood 
and food for his family and children. And, as 
a proof of his bonafide, big bridges and new 
public roads were seen springing into existence 
under Jatin’s creative hands. It was all too 
late, however when Government discovered 
what Jatin was really about. During this 
period Jatin reorgnised his political activities 
and called a conference of his associates in 1912 
at the house of Benoy Roy of Kushtea., 

By 1911-12 Jatin had a big circle around 
him which. counted Narendra Nath 
Bhattacharya, Hari Kumar Chakravarty, 
Nalini Kanta Kar and Atul Krishna Ghose, 
Narendranath Bhattacharya, it may be men- 
tioned, was the organiser of several political 
dacoities including those of Chingripota and 
Netra in 1907-09. He developed intimacy 
with Jatin during their „Jail life as under-trial 


prisoners in the Howrah Conspiracy Case. He 
acknowledged Jatin as his leader, 
In Calcutta and elsewhere too, Jatin’s 


associates and disciples were all seen engrossed 
in business, but secretly continuing their real 
work, Amarendra Chatterjee and Ram 
Majumdar had opened a big cloth shop, the 
Shramajivi Samibaya at the crossing of 
Harrison Road and Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Hari Kumar Chakravarty had opened Harry 
& Sons in Woodmunt Street which was shifted 
to Clive Street. He had another associate firm 
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called Sonua Stone & Lime Co. Suresh 
Majumdar had started the Sri Gouranga Press 
n College Square. Kaviraj Bejoy Roy opened 
kis Ayurvedic dispensary in Bowbazar. Bejoy 
Gkakravarty was sent to Chakradharpur to 
scart a cloth shop. The Universal Emporium 
was started at Balasore for dealing in cycles and 
watches. Similar shops were opened nearly 
everywhere in the country. They served as 
shelters and underground meeting places for 


the revolutionaries. Arnong other important 


shelters were the Sovabazar home of 
Dr. Hemanta Chatterjee (Jatin’s uncle), 


Dwarika Vidyabhushan’s house at Mirzapur 
Lane, Dr. Nilratan Dhar’s hostel ( where Jatin 
nould often spend his nights and where 
Drilliant scholars like Dr. Meghnad Saha, Jnan 
3hose, Dr. Satyen Bose, Dr. Nilratan Dhar 
first came in contact with Jatin ). 


The flood havoc of {913 in the districts of 
Burdwan and Midnapore brought together all 
revolutionaries of Bengal in the role of social 
‘workers. Jatin and M, N. Roy collaborated 
together on this occasion. On their return to 
Calcutta towards the close of the year the 
revolutionary leaders met at a conference in 
March 1914 on the roof of a mess at Sankar 
Ghose Lane, Calcutta, The urgency of unity 
among the scattered groups of revolutionaries 
was urged by Jatin and Narendra Nath. The 
prospect of an armed rising in India with 
active German collaboration seemed bright, 
The various groups such as the Anushilan 
Samiti of Dacca, Barisal party, Attonnati 
Samiti of Bipin Behari Ganguly, the Mukti 
Sangha of Dacca, the Madaripur group of 
Purna Das and other secret societies of Bengal 
acknowledge Jatin as their leader and agreed 
to work under his leadership for an armed 
revolution. Jatin and his associates are 
described as West Bengal Party or Jugantar 
revolutionaries from this period onwards in 
official records. 
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The Jugantar revolutionaries weré 
emboldened to embark upon their scheme of 
bringing about an armed revolution after 
reading Bernhardi’s book on the coming war. 
Jatin’s conviction grew firmer. than ever that 
Germany would be helpful to the Indian 
freedom fight during the World War, when the 
hold of the British on India-would no-doubt 
slacken on account of their preoccupation with 
the ‘front’. ‘‘There is anothes danger which 
concerns England more closely and directly 
threatens her vitality. This is due to the 
Nationalist Movement in India and Egypt, to 
the growing power of Islam, to the agitation 
for independence in the great colonies, The 
danger is imminent that pan-Islamism will unite 
the revolutionary elements of Bengal’, German 
leaders had made a minute studyof India. They 
knew all about the’ secret societies protons 
against the British Government. 


India, Jatin believed, could not work out 
her salvation all alone without international 
cooperation. The declaration of World War 
I and the assurance. of German. Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg encouraged Bengal revolu« 
tionaries in attempting a second armed _ revolu- 
tion fullowing the failure of the first one 
organised by Rash Behari from Peshawar. 


Rash Behari Bose, the grand architect of 
India’s Freedom Movement was drawn to 
Jatindra Nath Mukherjee, at this ‘juncture. 
Rash Behari’s sphere was Bihar,-U:P. and 
Punjab: During the Manicktala years Rash 
Behari had occasion to become intimate with 
Jatin and his doings. For sometime, however, 
Bose dissociated himself from the revolutionaries 
of Bengal. But whén released from prison, 
Jatin once more invited Rash Behari to-come 
and work for the imminent insurrection. He 
could not but join him. Rash Behari had no 
doubt about the integrity and earnestness’ of 
Jatin and he was impressed with Jatin’s fiery 
energy and personality. The first meeting-of 
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Jatin, Amarendra Nath Chatterjee and Rash 
Behari took place in Dakshineswar at Pancha- 
bati, where Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa 


used to meditate. Jatin looked straight into 
Bose’s eyes and said: ‘Fort William has to be 
captured. Possible ?”’ As though spellbound, 
Bose immediately replied, “Yes, I shall do it” 
and he actually went and settled the whole 
matter with Genda Singh, the Sikh in charge 
of the Fort, so that all the Indian soldiers could 
participate in the revolution. Jatin accom- 
panied Rash Behari to Banaras in December- 
January 1913-14. He again went to Banaras 
in January 1915 to discuss their plans. 

In the early years of the present century, 
Swami Niralamba ( J. N. Banerjee ) had gone 
to. Punjab and spread Sri Aurobindo’s revolu- 
tionary ideals there. Freedom-loving Punjabis 
had at once welcomed these ideals and men 
like Sardar Ajit Singh, Kishen Singh ( father 
of Martyr Bhagat Singh ) and so many others 
embraced this new movement with all their 
_ardour, It was this ardour that had kindled a 
flame in Lala Hardyal too, who, in 1911, 
carried these fire-seeds to San Francisco and 
with the help of revolutionaries like Adhar 
Laskar, “Dr. Taraknath Das, Pandit 
Ramachandra, Barkatulla, Bhai Parmanand, 
Panduranga Khankhoje, Kashiram, and Sohan 
Singh Granthi founded the Yugantar Ashram. 
The publication of the journal Gadhar had an 
-immédiate appeal to lovers of India all over 
the world. Some of the members of the 
Gadhar party were Jatin’s emissaries. 


In the meantime ‘in London, Zurieh, and 
Berlin too Indians like Maratha, Paranjape, 
Suntankar, Dr. Dhiren Sarkar, Siddiki, 
Dr, Jnan Das Gupta, Sovan, Biren Chattopa- 
dhyay (Sarojini Naidu’s brother) Champakara- 
man Pillai, Savarkar, Dhingra, Shyamji 
Krishnavarma, Madame Cama and others had 
started organising secret societies to work for 
India’s freedom. Among them too, there were 
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a few of Jatin’s emissarias, The Berlin-India 
Committee was formed in September 1914 
for securing German military-cum-financial 
assistance for organising an armed rising in 
India as well as for making attacks at the 
Eastern and Western gates of the British Indian 
empire. Hardyal went to Berlin and met 
Biren Chattopadhyaya who had established 
cordial relationship whith the German Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The Kaiser himself was 
interested in the Indian freedom fighting and 
this is corroborated by Wilson. ‘“‘About 1909, 
he (the Kaiser) opened relations with seditious 
Indians, and a bureau was established in 
Berlin to promote Indian plots...The Crown 
Prince followed faithfully in the footsteps of 
his father. During his visit to India persons 
in his suite were able to meet on the spot 
Indian sedition-mongers’’. 

The Berlin-India Committee decided that 
they, aided by the German F oreign Ministry, 
would collect money, arms and ammunitions 
and send them to Count Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, and to Captain Von Papen, 
German Military Attache at Washington, 
Bernstorf and Papen together would arrange 


‘to send these to India by chartered ships. All 


German Ambassadors and Consuls in the 
European and Asian countries were instructed 
to help the Indian revolutionaries as best as 
they could. Abinash Chandra Bhattacharya 
of the Berlin-India Committee returned to 
India in late 19{4 to’give the details of the 
arrangements arrived at Berlin. 


The shipment of arms to India was convey- 
ed to Bengal revolutionaries by Jitendra Nath 
Lahiri of the Berlin-India Committee who 
returned to India from Berlin in early ‘March 
1915. He gave news that the Gèrman Ship 
Maverick was leaving San Francisco on April 
22 and that on its way, two more ships, Annie 


‘Larcen and Henry S would join her, all loaded 


with valuable material for the revolutionaries, 


Eiren Chattopadhyay had sent instructions 
rough Jitendra Nath Lahiri to Bengal revolu- 
<onaries to send an emissary to the German 
Consul at Batavia for giving proper guidance 
to the shipload of arms for India. Lahiri met 
jJetin and Amarendra Nath and others at 
Amarendra Nath’s residence. Narendra Nath 
Bhattacharya owas chosen the emissary 
tor Batavia. Narendra Nath sailed for Batavia 
from Madras in April 1915 after meeting Jatin 


zt Kaptipada en route, under the pseudo name . 


cf O. A. Martin. At ‘Batavia Martin came in 
<such with Theodore Helfferich, a Batavian 
czerchant, through the German Consulate, who 
“stated that a cargo of arms and ammuniton 
was on its way to Karachi to assist the Indians 
in a revolution.” A Sikh Gadhar, Atmaram 
cy name, was of great help to Martin in this 
project. 

At this juncture, one of Jatin’s emissaries, 
Satyen Sen, returned from America via Japan 
where he had met Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen who 
showed a genuine interest in India’s freedom 
struggle and promised active support. Along 
with Satyen, came two bright young revolu- 
ticnaries, Pingalay and Kartar Singh (the latter 
wes equipped with knowledge of  air-craft- 
making) and four thousand members of the 
Gadhar Party. Twenty thousand more, as 
Setyen reported, were to Join them soon and 
German ships too, loaded with money, arms 
and ammunitions were coming. Rash 3ehari 
sailed for Japan in May 1915 with the hope of 
collecting more money and arms, while Jatin 
started preparatioas for the organisation of ano- 
tizer decisive action, Expecting the aids to come, 
he arranged for distribution of the Gadhar 
members all over North India. Indian revolu- 
=zonaries had already set up their base in Siam 
and Java led by Jadugopal Mukherjee assisted 
ty Satis Sen. 

The Germans transmitted money and messa- 
ges through two comapnies in Calcutta~Sonua 
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Stone & Lime Co., 101/1 Clive Street, and 
Harry & Sons, 41 Clive Street. Sudhangsu 
Bhusan Mukherjee, a friend of Amarendra Nath 
Chatterjee, was the owner of Sonua Stone & 
Lime Co. Another establishment that played 
a decisive role was the Shramajivi Samabaya. 


Hari Kumar Chakravarti, the proprietor of ` 


Harry & Sons was an intimate friend of 
Narendra Nath Bhattacharya. Four transac- 
tions of German money took place from 
Batavia through Atmaram and Martin, Rs. 
5,000 in the first instance, and Rs. 10,000 in 
the second instance, Martin after consulting 
German Consulates at Batavia and Bangkok 
and arranging for arms, returned to Madras 
on June 15, 1915 with a draft of Rs. 18,000. 
On his way to Calcutta he met Jatin at 
Balasore Dak Bangalow on July 16. The 
fourth financial transaction amounting to Rs. 
10,003 could not come to the help of the 
revolutionaries as the firm of Harry & Sons 
was raided. Altogether Rs, 42,892 was remitted 
by Germans to the Bengal revolutionaries, but 
onlyRs,3),546 could be received by actually;them. 

A midnight meeting was held at the Ram’s 
Ghat at Uttarpara which was attended by 
Amarendra Nath, Moti Lal, Jatin, Atul 
Krishna Sen, Bipin Behari and others, to unload 
the cargo of arms. Hans Tauscher of the Krupp 
Agency, New York, under instructions from 
Captain Franz von Papen, the military attache 
of the German Embassy at Washington, pur- 
chased ten carloads of arms and ammunition 
in January 1915 (30,000 rifles and 400000 
rounds of ammunition) and shipped them toIndia 
but the ship in which it was carried, Annie 
Larcen, was seized by the U. S. Government. 
Another ship, Maverick which carried a huge 
quantity of arms was arranged to be unloaded 
at Raimangal, some 60 or 70 miles from 
Canning Town inthe Sunderbans. Prepara- 
tions were completed at Batavia and Atmaram 
from Bangkok had wired to B. K: Roy at 159 
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Bow Bazar Street and Bhola Nath Chatterjee 
at 62 Beniatola Street, Calcutta, two telegrams 
“Goods already despatched. Reach in 10 or 
15 days” and “Ivory and Sandalwood already 
despatched. Reach in 10 days’. Kumud 
Nath Mukherjee, a Bangkok Pleader, was 
also sent to Calcutta by the Gadhar men in 
Siam, to convey a message as well as a purse. 
He cet out on June 18, 1915 with a sum of 
2,200 ticals (about £ 165) ‘supplied by Shiv 
Dayal Kapur and arrived at Calcutta on July 
3, 1915. He met the leaders 
Jadugopal Mukherjee and Narendra Nath 
Bhattacharya, and left Calcutta for Batavia en 
route to Bangkok on July 24, 1915 to deliver 
to Helferich a message explaining the wants 
of the Indian revolutionaries in respect of 
rifles and trained German help. The two 
shiploads of arms sent by Germans were 
intercepted and confiscated. In the mean- 
while, six cartloads of arms and ammunition 
belonging to one Calcutta firm, Rodda & Co., 
were looted by the revolutionaries. These 
Mauser pistols were distributed to all the 
important centres of the revolution. Narendra 
Nath Bhattacharya and Phanindra Nath 
Chakravarty alias William Arthur 
revisited Batavia, but the mission did not 
succeed. Narendra Nath, after trying his 
luck in the Far East, went to San Francisco 
in June 1916, 


Jatin had to go underground on February 
24, 1915 on account of his ‘‘rupee one lakh in 
a week’’ political dacoities at Garden Reach 
and Beliaghata. The Garden Reach Motor 
raid was organised by Narendra Nath 
Bhattacharya and the actual dacoity was 
committed by himself and the Madaripur 
followers of Jatin. An amount of Rs 18,000 
was looted in.broad daylight and the money 
was disbursed among the revolutionaries. 
Moti Lal Roy has stated that a portion of the 


money of Bird & Co. found its way to 


including — 


Payne’ 
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Chandernagore. A taxi raid at Beliaghata 
on February 22, 1915 under Jatin’s command 
brought Rs 22,000 from a rice merchant. 
The murder of Sub-Inspector Suresh Mukher- 
jee on Cornwallis Street (February 28, 1915) 
caused arrest warrant to be issued against 
Jatin. Bipin Ganguly, Chittapriya Roy 
Chowdhuri and others who were sent to 
Kaptipada for the sake of their personal 
safety in Mahuldiha. The Universal Empo- 
rium was opened at Balasore by SaiJeswar Bose 
to help the revolutionaries. 


The General Plan of the uprising chalked 
out by Jadugopal Mukherjee in collaboration 
with Narendra Nath Bhattacharya with the 
advice and direction of Jatin showed that 
risings would take place in the villages where 
independence would be declared and tri- 
colour flags hoisted. Starting from the 
villages, off Balasore, the rising would proceed 
towards the coast of the Bay of Bengal and 
direct its attack on the military barracks at 
the Chandipur village. Looting of the armoury 
at Chakradharpur was the next target. For 
this a shop had already been started at Chakra- 
dharpur by Bhola Nath Chatterjee. After 
inciting the Kols into revolt ia the Singhbhum 
district, the rising would proceed towards 
Midnapore and Birbhum districts where Satis 
Chakravarty was stationed to blow up the 
bridge on the Ajay river. Blowing up the B. N. 
Railway was the next item for which Jatindra 
Nath Mukherjee himself took up the responsi- 
bility. Attack on Fort William and unfurling 
of the tri coloured flag of “free India” was 
the most important object of the Rising. 
Jatin laid special emphasis on the storming 
of Fort William which stood as the symbol of 
alien domination. Seducing of the troops of 
Fort William ‘was tried before the Rising. 
One Mansha Singh was actually contacted 
and entrusted with the job. Mansha Singh, 
an officer of the Rajput Regiment was accosted 


- Balasore besides 
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by one Bharat Singh, who worked in 2 shop 
in Watganj Street and was asked to join in the 
plot against the British Raj. 

A centre was opened at Abinas Mitra Lane, 
Kidderpore, a mile and a half away from 
Fort William, to train the revolutionaries in 
light-signalling,  flag-signalling, telegraphy, 
code-making etc. Durgacharan Bose and 
Ashutosh Ghose, two school masters of the 
area, were in charge of this establishment. 
Even tri-coloured flags and Khaki uniforms 
were kept ready for the purpose. Dynamite 
sticks were secured for blowing up the railway 
bridges. Phanindra Nath Chakravarti and 
Bhupati Majumdar were in charge of dynamite 


and other provision, 
The plan of the revolutionaries was to vn- 


load the arms at Hatia, Calcutta, and 
Raimangal. Hatia would 
serve to distribute arms in East Bengal where 
risings would be organised by the Dacca 
Anushilan men, Aswini Lal Roy, Hari Kumar 
Chakravarti, Dr. Jatindra Nath Ghoshal, Satis 
Chakravarty and Raja Jatin Roy of Nurnagar 
(Khulna) were sent to unload the Maverick. 
The ship had punctually Jeft San Francisco. 
But the time it neared Mex'cu, the Czech 
revolutionaries had passed on the intelligence. 
The Czech revolutionaries who were hiding in 
America and cttempting to rid their country 
of the Austro-Hungarian domination, were 
apparently interested inthe Indian insurrec- 
tion and had managed to become intimate 
with the Gadhar members. But when they 
came 10 know that the Indian revolutionary 
effort had advanced so far, they grew jealous 
and passed the information on to the French 
Intelligence Department from where it pro- 
mptly reached the British spies. As an emer- 
gency measure, under the Defence of India 
Act, the police started arresting Indiars indis- 
criminately. The Central Intelligence girded 
up its loins to arrest Jatin. At the same time 
British spy ships started following the Mave- 
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rick. Desperate, it threw away all the impor- 
tant documents, arms and ammunitions into 
the Pacific and was capturedin Java. The 
American schooner, Henry S. carried on board 
5,000 revolvers, sent by Heramba Lal Gupta, 
from Chicago; but the Customs Authorities 
detected the Cargo on July 14, 1915. Dhiren- 
dra Nath Sen was on board this schooner. 
H. L. Gupta’s object was to arrange military ` 
training of Indians in Burma by Hoehm who 
was on board Henry S. and for this he arran- 
ged payment of $1500 to him by the German 


Consulate in America. 
The British Government set a high price 


on jatin’s head and issued his photos in their 
circulars in order to help his identification ; 
and arrest. But Jatin could often be seen in 
crowded streets. When one of his disciples 
protested against such recklessness, he smiled 
and replied, “If we should be hiding for 
safety all the time, why on earth did we 


venture upon this path ?” 
One day, while Jatin was in a secret meeting 


at a Calcutta centre, a shadow suddenly 
loomed up outside the room, aiming at which 
Chittapriya fired a shot. It was a spy, Nirod 
Haldar, who now lay prostrate and bleeding. 
Immediately Jatin ordered the meeting to 
disperse. But Nirod did notdie before he 
could name Jatin as responsible for his death, 
Jatin withdrew immediately to Kaptipada. 
Leaders from various centres came regular- 
ly to meet Jatin in Kaptipada, discuss current 
topics with him, and take instructions, In 
June 1915, M. N. Roy returned to Kaptipada 
after a month of tour of a few Asian countries, 
and after contacting the German representa- 
tive, Von Helfferich of Behn, Meyers & Co, 
at Batavia, on Jatin’s behalf. As token of 
German collaboration and friendship Roy 
dramatically placed a heap .f sovereigns at 
Jatin’s feet and also a map of India with spots 
thereon, where the Germans had indicated 
important revolutionary centres and other 
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spots where the ships would anchor. Also 
Roy reported that the German ships were 
already on their way. Jatin broke this piece 
of good news to his disciples and associates. 
Everybody eagerly looked for the arrival of 
the ships. 

The first all-India direct action was to take 
place on February 21, 1915. But the plan 
fell through owing to Kirpal Singh’s turning 
King’s approver. Though a failure in India, 
this direct action was a unique success in 
Singapure where the entire 5th Light Infantry 
and the Malay States Guides (in all, a thou- 
sand soldiers) joined the insurrection, attacked 
the fort, and kept it under siege for seven long 
days. But, getting no reinforcement 
India, they had to surrender. The Singapore 
press-cutting of the confiscation of the arms 
sent by Maverick, Henry S, and Annie Larcen 
were sent to Jatin. Without feeling the least 
depressed, he at once sent Phanindra Nath 
Chakravarti and Narendra Nath Bhattacharya 
as has already been stated. In Shanghai 
Chakravarty found Rash Bihari Bose waiting 
for him with plenty of money and material, 
some of which he had already despatched to 


from 


the Shramajivi of Calcutta, through two young 
Chinese friends. Also he had sent another lot 
of arms, some important names/and addresses, 
and valuable documents through Abani 
Mukherjee,a member of Jatin’s party. But 
unfortunately, all three of them were arrested 
in Singapore. 

Tragedy fellon the Jugantar revolutiona- 
ries with the raid of the office of Harry & Sons 
Calcutta, on August 7, 1915, resulting in the 
seizure of certain important documents. The 
hide-out of Jatin and his associates was traced 
through Universal Emporium, Balasore. The 
search of Universal Emporium on September 
5, 1915 under the command of C, D. Denham 
(D. I. G., Intelligence Deparment), Charles 
Tegart (Deputy Commissioner of Police) and 
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L. N. Bird (Assistant Superintendent of Police) 
gave the clue to Kaptipada. A suspicious 
letter, recovered from the floor of the shop, 
signed by Gopal gave another clue. Denham 
and Bird accempanied by R. G. Kilby (D:- 
trict Magistrate, Balasore), Sergeant Ruther- 
ford (Proof Dept., Chandipur) and E. G. 
Ryland (D. I. G., Bihar and Orissa) with their 
contingent of armed police went to Kaptipada 
on the 6th September, 1915 and saw the 
Diwan of the State who showed them Gopal 
Babu’s house about a mile from Kaptipada. 
Jatindra Nath Mukherjee was informed ty 
the local people on the night of 6th Septer- 
ber 1915 the approaching sound of elephants 
with a police party. Jatin in a flash clear-y 
saw through the whole game and _ hurried-y 
left the place with his disciples, Chittapri-a 
and Manoranjan Sengupta. But Chittapriva 
and Manoranjan repeatedly requested Jatin, 
“Dada, don’t bother any more about us. If 
you decide to go away all alone, who on ear-h 
can ever guess your whereabouts? If you 
kindly care to save yourself now, any number 
of insurrections can be hatched and organised 
at your bidding. Don’t worry about anything 
else, Dada?” But without uttering a single 
word, Jatin went to his host, Mahindra 
Chakravarti, informed him of the coming of 
the police, and moved fast towards Taldihi, 
twelve miles away, where two more of his 
disciples, Jyotish Pal and Niren Dasgupta 
were waiting. When they too entreated Jazin 
to escape, he replied, “íi had an impression 
that by this time you at least knew your Dada 
pretty well. But is this the proof of it? ‘Yo 
save his own life from danger, could that be 


the leader’s first concern ?”’ 
Chittapriya, Niren, Manoranjan and 


Jyotish—four young heroic warriors, silent and 
resolute—moved forward, ‘following in tae 
footsteps of their leader, their loving brotker 
and beloved Guru. On .the night of the Eth 
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Jatin returned to Manindra’s house. It was 
drizzling and the sky was thick with clouds. 
All day long the police had searched the entire 
aren minutely, tortured Manindra, trying to 
squeeze information out of him and kepta 
Strict watch all around after sunset. ‘‘In 
spits of all these obstacles, how could Jatin 
cume to me? It was really a puzzle ?”, 
Manindra wrote later. He briefly told Jatin 
about the day’s experience and warned him to 
be more cautious, since the police had promis- 
ed to the public a prize worth a few thousand 
rapees, if anybody could capture Jatin or his 
foliowers. And then Manindra added, “still 
there is time, If you go away in the direction 
oi the Meghasani range across the dense 
fcrest, you'll very soon be out of danger. 
_Elease don’t stay here for the country’s sake at 
\easz.”’ 

“No”,replied Jatin in a firm tone. ‘‘it is 
no more an occasion to keep in hiding and 
gave our little life. 
fcr a show-duwn”’, 


The crucial moment calls 
Then, taking some money 
from Manindra, and a rifle Jatin went away to 
cin kis four disciples. Early next morning, 
Jatin and his party reached the banks of the 
river Bura Balam near Balasore town. But no 
ferzy agreed to take them accross, since it was 
reining. All of a sudden, one of the boatmen 
si-cuted, “Well, these must be dacoits. Hurry 
ud! You'll get thousands of rupees! Dacoits, 
dacoits l”? 

At once a terrible row shook the banks of 
the Bura Balam with excitement. In vain did 
the revolutionaries try to convince the villagers 
that they were not dacoits. But, when the 
c:owd desperately rushed to catch them, 
Menoranjan fired blank shots to keep them 
oT. The crowd retreated, but as Jatin and his 
party swiftly ran past village after village, the 
pursuers increased in number. When they 
were near the village Kamtana, two daring 
villagers pounced upon Jatin, but only to be 
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hurled ofin a split second. They, however, 
managed to stand up with difficulty, and urged 
others to run after the fugitives. None dared 
fight, and yet none gave up the chase. 

After a while, when some fellows mustered 
courage and tried to seize the revolutionaries 
Manoranjan killed one of them and injured 
another. At last the mob, demoralised, shrank 
back, and went to inform the police. Taking 
advantage of the position, Jatin and his party 
reached the Mayurbhanj Road, and moved 
fast in search of a vantage-point. 

For a few days, the five heroes had walked. 
without food and any kind of rest, not to speak 
of sleep. Jatin realised that this could not 
continue forlong. Something had to be given 
to the boys. On their way, when they found 
a village sweet shop, they brought a rupee 
worth of inflated rice, and having no change, 
gave the shop-keeper a ten-rupee note, and 
left the place. It occurred to the shop-keeper 
that probably these were the much spoken of 
dacoits. 

Again a crowd gathered. Again the chase 
began. By the time they reached Sahupura, 
they saw a company of police rushing towards 
them. Encouraged by the sight, the crowd 
grew so excited that the revolutionaries had to 
fire blank shots again and again in order to 
scare them away. Sub-Inspactor Chintamani 
Sahu, in the disguise of a beggar, ‘had followed 
the absconders. It was he who showed the 
paddy field to the advancing police party from 
Balasore. The revolutionaries swam across 
the river, sped through a big paddy field, and 
entered a forest at the end of the village 
Chaskhand. Niren was ill, So Jatin selected 
a hillock skirted by a tank on one side and 
surrounded by ant-hills, climbed it with his 
disciples, and asked them to be ready with 
their Mauser pistols and long-range rifles, and 
wait for his orders to fire. 


Through his binocular, Chittapriya saw 
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the British army advancing rapidly towards 
thom in the manner of a pincer movement, on 
one side of which was Major Freath ( Superin- 
tendent, Defence Department ), while on the 
other, were Sergeant Rutherford and his 
detachment. Suddenly Manoranjan noticed a 
man waving a piece of white cloth from the 
top of tree. It was Chintamani Sahu who had 
given this signal to the police to locate the 
quarry’ The police marched out in open 
across the paddy field, and were immediately 
fired on by the fugitives. 
response from the hillock. 

Jatin, strategist that he was, had deluded 
his enemies into thinking that his party had no 
long range fire arms, and so drew them well 
within his firing range. When the soldiers were 
about to climb the hillock, he riddled them 
with a volley of bullets. The firing continued 
from behind the termite-hill decimating the 
enemy ranks, till the struggling survivors were 
forced to retreat. The bewildered officers 
sharply ordered the soldiers to lie prone. But 
the relentless rain of bullets gave them no 
respite. The regiment tried hard to advance, 
crawling up the muddy slopes. The British 
officials, struck by awe and admiration for 
Jatin’s military tactics, could find no way 
to save their men who were falling by the 


dozen. 
After three hours’ constant firing, Jyotish 


murmured, “Dada, the bullets are running 
short”. Stopping for a moment from firing 
with both hands equally steady, Jatin gave 
them the last bag of bullets. But its key 
could not be found, and the leather was so 
thick that while they tried to open it, a sepoy 
had already climbed a tree and fired from 
there. “Tho shot whizzed past Chittapriya’s 
head, Next moment, when the brave young 
hero lifted his head, a second shot hit him 


dead. T 
Jatin had received a bullet wound in his 


left thumb ; yet he continued firing with his 


But there was no 


right hand. Seeing Chittapriya’s tragz 
end, he drew the body on to his lap. The 
stock of bullets almost over, and Chitta deac, 
four heroes desparately fired away, with al 
their might. In quick succession, Jatin 
recelved a few bullets in the abdomen anc 
armpit. Hot blood gushed out and streamec 
down on the soil of Chasakhand, the blooc 
that sanctified the spot into a centre o` 
pilgrimage for generations to come. 

Niren, Jyotish, and Manoranjan too were 
badly injured. But unable to bear their 
beloved Guru’s fatal wounds, they quickly 
tore t eir dhotis into shreds and sought to 
give him some first aid. Looking at them 
Jatin said, “I am leaving you three behind. 
Before you die tell the people of our country 
that we were never dacoits, Let them know 
about our unfulfilled mission, so that posterity 
may take it up !?” Three Mauser Pistols and an 
automatic Mauser pistol together with a 
quanity of cartridges was recovered from 
them. 

In the meantime, British officers and 
soldiers gathered around the revolutionaries. 
Hats off before Jatindra Nath, the officers 
bowed in respect, and arranged to remove him 
immediately to the Government hospital at 
Balasore. ‘The District Magistrate Kilby’s 
D. O. to the Police Commissioner at Calcutta 
is interesting. “I armed Rutherford with my 
volunteer rifle and took a sporting 305 myself 
and with armed constables we advanced in 
extended order. The Bengalis fired at us with 
Mauser pistols, but luckily hit no one. We 
then crawled throuzh the paddy field and 
fired at them. Rutherford did great execu- 
tion, the constable also fired. After firing on 
both sides had gone on for sometime, two 
men jumped up cut of the bushes and held up 
their hands. We went up and found that one 
man had been shot dead and two others badly 
wounded. The wounded men have been 


ho 


taken to the Hospital and are being attended 
to >y the Civil Surgeon, and are being watch- 


ed Ey a police guard to prevent communica- 


tion with the outside world...” 

Before the operation on 9th night, Jatin 
said by way ofa dying declaration: “I alone 
am responsible for all that has been done till 
nev’, My associates are mere boys and they 
are innocent. mere tools in my hands... Please 
sez that they are acquitted”. The operazion 
was successful.. But on the morning of 
Sectember 10, 1915 while Mr. Kilby was busy 
narsing Jatin with brotherly care, Jatin tore 
of his stitches and bandages. And again 
b:cod gushed out, Jatin smiled and exclaimed, 
‘So much blood left still? Fortunately, every 
crop of it has been shed in the worship of the 
Mother !” 

‘Sir Charles Tegart, who had known Jatin 
for years, eagerly came to him and asked with 
al his sincerity, “Mukherjee, tell me, what 
can I do for you?’ Witha beaming smile 
“atin replied, “Thanks, Charles. All’s over. 
3ood-bye.” And he passed away on September 
10, 1915 at the age of 35. Jyotish Pal died in 
Berhampore Jail. Sir Charles Tegart, who 
was moved by the heroism of Jatin later said: 
“I have high regard for him. 
But I had to perform my 


I hava met 
“ne bravest Indian. 


33 


Zuty.’ 
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Jatindra Nath Mukherjee was a born 
leader and organiser. His disciples have 
compared him with Napoleon as a warrior and 
a general. “Had he been born in a free, 
western country, he would have left an' 
immortal name in the histery of Mankind’. 
says Amarendra Chatterjee. Atul Ghose says: 
“A consummate military leader and devoted 
lover of the country like Shivaji and a sea of 
compassion like Chaitanya: these together 
would make a Jatindra Nath.’ The ninth of 
September used to be observed as a day of 
remembrance by revolutionaries and patriots 
from 1915 to 1947 in Balasore. A statue is 
being crected at Balasore in memory of the 
morning star of Indian freedom movement. & 
It is unfortunate that Jatindra Nath Mukherjee 
who preceded Subhas Chandra Bose and 
others, has been understood little. - 
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THE AMERICAN NOVEL AND THE LIMITS OF FREEDOM 
Dr. S, D. KAPOOR 


The Adamie fable has been treated pretty 
exhaustively in the context of American 
literature, and the new Adam ( American ) 
has been endowed with all the attributes that 
go with the Adamic fable : innocence, novelty 
evil, hope and the present...! I have excluded 
sin because the Americans felt that the new 
Adam was free from iuherited guilt. This 
image came to the Amarican writers because 
they thought thet they were at the start of a 
new and exciting voyage for which they were 
as ill-equipped as Adam was. ‘The new Adam 
was made to forget the past. His experience 
was like that of Grandma’s (a character in 
Edward Albee’s THE AMERICAN DREAM) who 
earried neatly packed boxes but without any 
contents. When asked as,to the contents of 
the boxes the old Jady explained : 

I do not know why I bother to take them 

with me. They do not have much in 

them. Some old letters, a couple of 
regrets--pekinese--blind at that- the 
television::-my Sunday teeth:--eighty six 
years of living, snme rcounds---a few 
images,a little garbled by now-and well 

( she shrugs )' you know:--the things 

one accumulates.” 


Whereas Grandma stands at one extreme, 
the Young Man, another character in the 
same play, stands at the other. “he will do 
almost anything that pays will do almost 
anything for money-:-I no longer have the 
capacity to feel anything. I have no emotions 
-- L have been drained, torn asunder: 


disembowled.”? Through the; character of 
4 


the Young Man Albee gives us a peep intc 
the history of America eversince they were 
separated from their transatlantic cousins, 
when they “were torn apart...thrown to the 
opposite side of the continent, “and in the 
process suff-ring losses:-*“a fall from grace -- 
a departure from innocence: loss---loss.’”* 


since then Americans have not been able tc 


view anything with “cool disinterest,” 


It is difficult to say whether the 
Americans have been able to realise thei: 
dream, or if they claim to have realised it 
whether it is mere shadow of it—the desire to 
“do almost anything for money.” Talking 
about America’s young radicals, Santayane, 
as early as 1922, asked his countrymer, 
whether the young rebels in America ( who 


were against everything ) were for anything. 
He added, 


I have not been able to discover it, This 
may be due to my lack of understanding 
or to their incapacity to express 
themselves clearly, for their style is 
something appalling. But perhaps thei: 
scandalous failure in expression when 
what they yearn for and 
demand at all costs, maybe a symptom of 
something deeper; of a radical mistak2 
they have made in the direction of their 
efforts and aspirations, They think they 
need more freedom, more room, a chance 
to be more spontaneous. I suspect thet 
they have had too much empty spaca, 
too much practice in being spontaneous 
when there was nothing in them to bubble 


precision is 
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out?>no: it is not more freedom that 
young America needs in order to be 
happy : it needs more discipline.’ 
In the nineteenth century the American 

Adam was in search of a world where 

limitations of society would not exis?. He 

anticipated a world that would be prcsperous, 
independent and with boundless opportuni- 
ties. “The American life expressed the sense 
of the enormous possibility that Americans 
were beginning to share about the future of 
their new country.” Emerson knew, when 
he heard the noise of denial and protess, that 
much was to be got rid of before any reform 
eould be made. The procest of rejection and 
reconstruction went on simultaneously. But 
such a pattern was to be determined by 

Americans themselves, for nothing in the 

past could guide them in their crusade 

ugainst the past and their march towards 

“uture, the future of the American dream. 

The writers of the nineteenth cantury 
sought to discover “the great good place” 
which most of them believed existed in the 
American psyche. Besides, they also wanted 
to learn how “to conduct their own lives in 
order | This 
desire to discover the great good place led 
them to overshoot the mark. The writers 
created characters who were rebels egainst 
the accepted order ; they were for certain 
changes in the existing system which the 
Such 


characters were innocent beings, prone to 


to live there successfully.’ 


society was too reluctant to entertain. 


mistakes, willing to make new experiments, 
not fettered by traditions and orthodoxies, 
lured by bright dreams and the prospect of 
a preat society. 

Thus the conflict between what the 
Americans felt they stood for and what 
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social pressure forced them to do became 
the dominant theme of the works produced 
in America nof only in the nineteenth century 
but also in the present century. In the 
twentieth century the “discontinuity between 
the inner life of the consciousness and the 
other life of society is very marked.”® The 
writers of the twenties—Dos Passos, Scott 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway, to name only a 
few—tried to bridge the gap between the 
“heroes’ heightened sense of the promises of 
life and the actualities of the societies in 
which this heightened sensitivity was deve- 
loped and had to realize itself”? The heroes 
of the contemporary Jewish and Negro novels 
face the same challenge. The hero of 
INVISIBLE Maw finds, at the end of the 
novel, the gap between the sense of promises 


and the actualities of the society which force | 
him to take shelter in a hole where he could - 


lie invisible. The same challenges are faced 

by Augie March or Yakov Bok whose sense 

of the promises of life is in sharp contrast 

with the actualities of social existence. 
Discussing contemporary subjects in his 

book, Tue DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENT, Stephen 

Spender writes : 

What a writer writes about is related to 
what he believes. What he writes about 
also implies an attitude to the time in 
which he is living...... For if there is 
conflict between the belief of the man 
and the belief of the time in which he is 
living, the belief that is positive in the 
man is turned negative, in its reaction 
to its contemporaries,?° 
T should like to study the attitude of the 

main characters of HUCKLEBERRY Finn, THE 

SCARLET [LETTER and THe PORTRAIT OF A 

LADY to society as also the beliefs of the 


17 
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society which ran counter to the beliefs of 
the characters. The innocent hero or hervine, 
armed only with innocence, comes out to 
face the world—the world which provides 
him experience. He is the  self-moving 
individual “who is made to confront that 
other—the world of society, the element 
which provides experience.”!! When the 
individual realises that the society will not 
accept his beliefs, he or she fights against 
the accepted beliefs of the age for some time, 
but in the end makes a compromise subordi- 
nating his or her belief to the social belief. 
And in this way what is positive in the man 
is turned negative. 


The slash between individul liberty and 
social authority is at the centre of THE 
SCARLET LETTER. In this novel, as R.W.B. 
Lewis holds “the individual and the world, 
the conduct and the institutions 
each other.” While showing this conflict 
between the individual belief and the social 
belief between the deracinated 
individual and the inimical society, toe 
writer also suggests that the ‘“‘society’s 
estimate of the moral structure of the universe 
may be tested and found inaccurate.” In 
other words, the rights of the individual are 
made to subordinate to the moral authority 
of the society. The pattern, in all the cases, 
is ihe same. An individual goes out to know 
the world, and during the course of under- 
standing the world he discovers that his 
rights to freedom are limited, although he had 
been given to understand that he lived in a 
society which provided opportunities 
freedom. Hester Prynne’s 
experience of the world teach her that the 
scciety would accept her on ils own terms 


measure 


solitary 


for 
unlimited 


and not on her terms, 
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The choice that Hester Prynne is forced 
to make is between the “restraints of custom 
and the fresh expansiveness of freedom,” 
between the constricting world of New Eng- 
land and the free world of the forest between 
the world she had lived so long and the free 
wilderness. For seven years Hester lived on 
the outskirts of the city, where she had been 
sent on charges of adultery, She was not 
completely deracinated because she still 
lived close to the community by “performing 
small services for it, though there had been 
nothing in her intercourse with society that 
made her feel that she belonged to it.”12 The 
only point of contact with the world of 
Dimmesdale, the other world, was her inno- 
cent child. 
after a lapse of seven years, he was surprised 
to find in her tremendous native courage. 


When the minister met her 


-= Hester Prynse, for so long a period not only 
estranged, but outlawed, from society, and 
habituated herself to such latitude of 
speculation as was altogether foreign to 

She had wandered without 

rule or guidance, in a moral wilderness, 

vast, as intricate and shadowy, as the 
untamed forest, amid the gloom of which 


clergyman. 


they were now holding a colloquy that 
was to decide their fate, Her intellect 
and heart had their home, as it were in 
desert places, where she roamed as freely 
as the wild Indian in the woods. For 
years past she had looked from this 
estranged point of view at human institu- 
tions, or Whatever priests or legislators 
had established, criticized all with hardly 
more reverence than the Indian woulc 
feel for the clerical band, the judicia- 
robe, the pillory, the gallows and fireside, 
or the church. The Scarlet Letter was 
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her passport into regions where other 

women dare not tread. Shame, despair, 

solitude ! These had been her teachers— 

stern and wild ones—and they had made 

her strong, but taught her much 'amiss.!3 

The Minister, despite the terrible, inci- 
dent, had kept his conscience painfully alive 
by the fretting of the unhealed wound. He 
was struggling to shake himself off from the 
thick veneer of civilization that had surroun- 
ded him like a film. 


One day Hester and Pearl came to the 
market place and saw Dimmesdale being 
honoured. Pearl at once recognised him and 
asked her mother whether he was the same 
gentleman who had kissed her by the brook. 
Fester was startled but hastened to answer : 
“=Iold your peace, dear little Pearl! We 
must not always talk in the market place 
what happens to us in the forest.”!4 Pearl 
was not sure whether it was the Minister 
because he looked so strange. She continued 
to ask: “Else I would have run to bhir, and 
bid him kiss me now, before all the people ; 
even as he did yonder among the dark old 
tzees. What would the Minister have said, 
mother ? Would he have clapped hand over 
his heart, and scowled on me, and bid me 
begone ? | 

“What should he say, Pearl,” answered 
Hester, “save that it was no time to kiss, and 
taat kisses are not given in the market 
place? Well, for thee, that thou didst not 
speak to him |”? 

Through the conversation between 
Bester and Pearl Hawthorne wishes us to 
know the attitude of Hester towards the 
rigid laws of society. It was, in a way, a 
mild surrender to the world that had treated 
ner harshly. What she meant to suggest 
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was that the laws of society were to be 
followed rigidly if one were to live in the 
midst of society, and the laws of the forest 
would not apply there. She had, by that 
time, known the limits of freedom and. that 
society would accept them only when it 
were ruled by a sound heart and a sound 


conscience. 
Pearl came back into the fold of conven- 


tional society by inheriting the property of 
the Minister. In one sense, Hester has also 
been accepted, that is through her daughter. 
Even . otherwise she submits herself to social 
laws by deciding to resume the symbol of 
ignominy, the Scarlet Letter. “Never after- 
wards did it quit her bosom But in the 
lapse of toilsome, thoughtful and self devoted 
years that made up Hester’s life, the Scarlet 
Letter ceased to be a stigma which attracted 
the world’s scorn and bitterness, and became 
a type of something to be sorrowed over, 
and looked upon with awe and reverence 


too. 716 
Similarly in Tur PORTRAIT or a LADY 


Isabel Archer seeks for an idealised world 
which would her afford her unlimited oppor- 
tunities to see aud know the world for her- 
self. Under the force of this irrestible 
impulse she rejects two suitors and clings to 
her abstract ideal at the cost of a peaceful 
and secure married life, Ske has everything 
in her favour, and to top it all, she is young, 
intelligent, attractive and independent. But 
as her experiences of the vile world grow 
ihe actualities begin to challenge her dream 
world. In one of her conversations 


tells Caspar Goodwood : 
“Tf there is a thing in the world I’m fond 


of, it is my personal independence, I can 
do what I choose, -I wish to choose my 
fare,” 


she 
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“One would wish you were going to commit 
some atrocity,” said Caspar Goodwood. 
- “Perhaps I am. I wish to be free even to do 
that if the fancy takes me,”!7 
Soon after her marriage she realises that 
her husband docs not share her ideas, and 
that there exists “the infinite vista of a multi- 
plied life” between them. The trouble with 
Osmond is that he never appreciates her 
point of view, her way of looking at life. The 
house of Osmond ( she calls it the house of 
darkness, the house of dumbness and the 
house of suffocation ) is to surround her for 
the rest of her life. “Osmond’s beautiful 
mind indeed seemed to peep down from a 
small high window, and mock at her.”!8 To 
Isabal the ideal of a high aristocratic life is 
the union of “great knowledge with great 
liberty” ; to Osmond is propsperity and 
propriety. He has a great esteem for tradi- 
“He had told her once that the best 
thing in the world was to have it, but if one 
was so unfortunate as not to have it, one 


tion. 


must immediately proceed to make it.”29 But 
it is against the grain of Isabel Archer to 
“feel with him and for him, to enter into his 
opinion, his ambition, his preferences, ”?? 

When Isabel asks permission to see her 
ailing cousin, Ralph, he says that she must 
take her marriage seriously and “accept the 
consequences of our actions, and what I value 
ia life is the honour of a thing.”?1 


At the end of the novel we find her 
punished not only for her wish but is also 
ground in the mill of the conventional. When 
the reader discovers that the high-spirited 
and independent Isabel has come to the state 
of servile acquiescence, be realises that she 
has become conscious of the limits of free- 
dom. She has no other option but to accept 
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her fate. Instead of growth and fulfilment 
there is negative acceptance and resignation. 

Similarly, Huckleberry Finn begins by 
challenging the established system of values. 
He runs away from the well-intentioned 
SIVILIZING efforts of Miss Watson and the 
respectability of St. Petersburg. He creates 
a new world on the raft and, together with 
Jim, conceives of a society where limitations 
of caste and colour would not exist. At the 
end of the novel Jim is free, but it is not the 
kind of freedom Huck had imagined ; he 
still moves ahead to light out for other 
territories. Jim’s freedom has been brought 
about in such a fashion that the readers 
hesitate in believing it. It might have been 
necessitated by the desire on the part of the 
novelist to round off the narrative and to 
give it a satisfying ending. Huckleberry 
Finn tries to free not only himself from 
“bondage but also the social satire of the 
middle section, for Huck is trying to work 
himself clear of the perverted value system 
of St. Petersburg.” It is in Chapter 16 that 
Huck. begins to realise that if they could 
reach Cairo “he’d a free man the minute he 
seen it, butif he missed it he’d be ina slave 
country again and no more show for 
freedom.”*2 Huck is assailed by doubts 
when he thinks about Miss Watson land his 
help in freeing the runaway Jim. This is the 
attitude le has taken from his environment, 
because the impulse from the deepest level 
always comes in conflict with it, He struggl- 
ed against “the overlay of prejudice and 
false valuation imposed on all members of 
the society.” 


the end of the novel Mark 
impression that the 


Towards 
Twain gives us the 
journey of Jim and Huck could not be imagi- 
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red as leading to freedom because Jim will 
Lave to depend on his masters for his free- 
com, and Huck will have to wait till such 
Hime as the mores of St. Petersburg are 
zcandened and the vernacular values replace 
‘hem. Huck realises that his struggle to 
replace the dominant culture by a new 
aulture was nothing but a figment of his 
magination. The author keeps on suggest- 
2g by various devices. When Huck is 
mistaken for Tom Sawyer at the Phelps 
Island, Huck is made to say: “It was being 
born again, I was so glad to find out who 
T was.” And at the end Huck says 
this much : 


only 
“But I reckon I got to light 
eat for the territory ahead of the rest, 
because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me 
aad sivilize me and [I can’t stand that. I 
rave been there before”? 

Thus all these characters are impelled 
zy a strong desire to imagine and strive for 
a society in which there would be unlimited 
ir-edom and the relationship between man 
and weman, as in THE “CARLET LETTER, 
and between one group and another, and 
b:twcen man and socicty, as in HUCKLEBERRY 
JINN, and between two warring 
within the individual, as in THE 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY reach some maturity. 


impulses 
same 


Io a play by Jack Richardsom Walters, 
the Convict in the play (Gallows Humour) 
seems to enjoy the few hours thatare left 
to him. He finds order, punctuality and a 


certain degree of predictability about 
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manners. The world has boundaries again 
and I know my place in it.”*4 
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ROLE OF CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


DR. K. K. GHOSH 


The innovation of the Civil Services was 
an off-shoot of British Imperialism. Indepen- 
dent India had to continue with the legacy 
and even to day we readin the newspapers 
the arguments about the continuance of the 
privileges so far enjoyed by personnel in the 
Indian Civil Service and soon. During the 
British period the special cadre of I. C.S., 
I. P. S. etc., with sufficient privileges and 
future in the Services to tempt really first 
class stuff to these cadres, was considered 
necessary to help the Viceroy in this country 
with his Government some 7,000 miles away 
across the seas. A trusted group of Civil 
Service personnel at key points loyal to the 
Government was therefore necessary to faith- 
fully help the Viceroy to rule the big sub- 
continent for creating trust and loyalty ; 
amenities had thus to be sufficiently provided. 

But with the changed political system of 
the country the role of the Civil Services has 
also undergone considerable change. To-day 
the Civil Services have been much expanded 
and various other cadres besides the Indian 
Administrative and Police Services have come 
into existence like the Indian Foreign Service 
etc. But unlike the privileges given in the 
earlier Civil Services, these Services which 
try to tempt the best brains have not the 
same allurements attached to them, because 
the Government have not to depend on these 
Civil Services entirely unlike their earlier 


counterparts during British regime, far less 
call for their loyalty which is spontaneous 
now. 

But the role is still quite important. Tke 
new cadre of the Indian Foreign Service has 
the most important part to play in establishing 
link with all foreign countries and maintaine 
ing India’s prestige on the 
platform. 

With the independence of the country anż 
the changed Indian political system, the rol 
of Civil Services have also changed, Durinz 
the British period India had no political 
status with other countries. But with indepen- 
dence exchange relations had to be built up 
A new cadre in the Indian Foreign Servic: 
was inevitable. 

Within the framework of the interna 
administration also there has been considera- 
ble change. The Indian Civil Service usec 
to have only a dozen vacancies every year, 
some recruited in India, some in England and 
the rest by nomination and promotion. But 
its counterpart the Indian Administrative 
Service has now more than 100 vacancies each 
year. Unlike the I.C. S. who were mostly 
drafted to District and Divisional administra- 
tion or as Secretaries in the State or Central 
Government, I. A. S, are recruited not only 
for these but also in many other fields of 
administration, the most important of these 
are the Public Sector Undertakings, which 


internatione | 
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tcve gradually been on the increase with the 
Government following the Socialistic pattern 
cf administration. Therefore the I. A. S. 
personnel although are not considered as much 
<-he spine of the Government” as their I. G. S. 
egunterpart used to be, yet in the present 
aclitical system, they have got varied role to 
-lay and responsibilities to discharge, more 
zerhaps than the I. C. S. (?). 

To-day an I. A. S. is recruited for posting 
zaywhece, In the various ministriesbe it 
Education or Agriculture—the Secretaries, 
Taint Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and even 
“Jnder Secretaries are mostly found to be of 
“ye I. A, S. cadre. Inthe nationalised indus- 
vies again the senior administrators are found 
-> be men of the Indian Administrative 
Service. Then men of the cadre will be found 
in the Life Insurance Corporation and all 
zuch nationalised undertakings. Lastly 
of course in District and Divisional Administra- 
iong there are men of Indian Administrative 


Service, 

In the examination for 
Indian Administrative Service by 
Public Service Commission the rule is that 
the same examination results also determine 
recruitment to services like Indian Finance 
and Revenue, Customs and Income Tax and 
many other Services. In fact itis a joint 
competitive examination. These are also 
therefore important Civil Services but of 
different grades. 


recruitment of 
Union 


It therefore appears that in a wide ,network 
of the Civil Services the Indian Political 
System is interwoven with the Cabinet at the 
the Civil 


top and ministers controlling 


Services. 


Some authorities in public administration 
are of the opinion that the role of the Civil 
Service in India’s present political system is 
-not as important and not functioning as well. 
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Apart from the routine administration that 
they are conducting, the Civil Service per- 
sonnel are really not contributing in a major 
way to the policy matters in the political 
structure as their I. C. S. counterparts used 
to function. Even then whatever help they 
are rendering in the formulation of policy by 
ministers or the Government in the form of 
report or advice, do not aid the ultimate 
decision—-making in the policy or political 
system, because such ministers are guided by 
their party directives. Therefore the role of 
the Civil Service is negligible if anything at 
all, and has turned into ministerial top jobs 
and nothing else. 


As in internal administration, so in foreign 
Services the role of the Civil Service in the 
political structure is negligible. How many after 
all are the ambassadors selected from Civil 
Services? ‘The Embassy heads are mostly 
politicians rewarded with these jobs as are 
the Governors, They all have their directives 
in policy from their party. 


It appears therefore that in order to make 


the role of the Civil Service really vital in 


India’s political system, the recruitment and 
the training of the pctrsonnel have to be 
thoroughly revolutionised- A Service Code 
should be prepared for such personnel, giving 
them certain responsibilities with the necessary 
freedom and non-interference from party 
politics in matters of running the administra» 
tion. 


What is happening in West Bengal today ? 
Officers of the Indian Police and Administra- 
tive Services are tools inthe hands of the 
ruling political party, with the result that as 
soon as the party falls from power, such 
officers are condemned. But nobody looks te 
the plight of these officers who cannot dis- 
charge their public duties independently 
without pressure from the party in power. > 
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In order therefore that the role of the Civil 
Servants may be independent in the frame- 
work, a special Service Code should be pre- 
pared for them making them independent. 
Whatever party might be in power, they 
should be allowed to function independently, 
It is then only that the Civil Servants can 
play their role in the political system of the 
country. 


Unfortunately the methods of recruitment 
and the training for the highest jobs in the 
Indian Civil Service continue to be the same 
stereotyped sort. Just as in the judiciary the 
High Court and the Supreme Court judges 
are made from all sectors and the Bar, 
similarly the Civil Services should be recruited 
not by mere examination by Public Service 
Commission but nominations should come 
from responsible quarters, the universities and 
like bodies. There might be categories of 
Civil Service and training should accordingly 
be given for each category. The Academy of 
Administration at Mussoorie giving the same 
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course to those in the Magistracy as those 
serving as Managing Directors of Public 
Sector Undertakings, does not seem proper. 
Separate courses and training procedure 


should be evolved for each cadre to make the 
same really efficient, 


To-day the public services are in a most 
degrading state. Inefficiency is rampant 
everywhere. Public Servants do not under- 
stand their responsibilities neither do they 
treat themselves as servants of the people. 
A mere complaint takes days to remedy and 
even ordinary communications take months 
for reply. Where this is the position cf the 
Civil Service, the role of the top services in the 
political set up can easily be imagined. It 
is because of the inefficiency of the Civil 
Service that the Indian Political System is at 
alow ebb to-day. A thorough re-shufHing is 
therefore vitally necessary in order to improve 
the Indian Political System so that the role 
of the Civil Service in the system may be 
effective. 
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A NOVEL ON SUBHASH BOSE IN EAST ASIAx | 
SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Mr. Narayan Sanyal, by profession an 
=ngineer, is one of the more important writers 
in Bengali today. He is easily distinguished 
by the wide range of the subjects dealt with 
by him as an author. He has written a book 
Dn engineering in Bengali, a prize-winning 
book on the art of Ajanta, a book on Danda- 
karanya and a number of novels and short 
stories, 

The present book gives an account, in 
perspective, of the activities of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose in East Asia during the period 
May 1943 to August 1945. It is not a chrono- 
legical account but an impressionistic account, 
Instead of providing a straightforward story 
tae author has put the whole of the narrative 
in the mouth of four persons who are supposed 
to have seen him from close quarters. Two 
cf the narrators—Bhaskaran and S.A. Ayer 
—are historical personalities; | two—Arati 
Nair and Hargovind Singh—imaginary 
characters. The author has cleverly put the 
known facts through the naration of these four 
>ersons. There is no distortion of the main 
historical facts, although a lot of imagination 
has gone into the account. 

Perhaps in a sense it is a new type of novel 
based on contemporary history. And there is 
much to be said in favour of such writing. 
Inasmuch as there is no distortion of history 
and the account is written from a proper 
perspective such books, besides being highly 
entertaining as the present work is, can also 
help improve the historical knowledge and 
anderstanding of the layman who may not 
have the time or the inclination to read a 
serious book. Being an engineer by training 
and profession Mr. Sanyal brings a welcome 


. theme, 


treatment of the 
He has interpolated extracts from 
important documents within the narrative 
lifting it far above the level of an ordinary 
novel without in any way impairing its enter- 
tainment value. This calls for industry and 
talent which Mr. Sanyal has in ample 
measure, 

The evidence of the author’s seriousness 
of purpose and his great concern for historical 
truth is to be found in the carefully compiled 
bibliography of forty books in English and 
Bengali on the Netaji and the Indian National 
Army led by him. He has further provided 
a two-page appendix indicating the sources 
on which the accounts on particular pages 
of the story are based, It is almost like 
providing foot notes in a scholarly disserta- 
tion with the difference that while Mr. Sanyal 
possesses the scholarship he is not a victim of 
scholarship but a master and puts it to use 
to build up a highly romantic and heartwarm- 
ing story. The chronology of events of 
Netaji’s life from 17 January 1941, when 
Subhas Chandra Bose left Calcutta making 
a fool of the British Intelligence, to 18 August 
1945 when he is supposed to have died at 
Taihoku is another distinctive appendix which 
will be referred to by writers and scholars 
again and again. 

Mr Sanyal has a wonderful historical sense 
and has put some very relevant questions 
addressed to the Government and the people 
of India in the mouth of a Pakistani Officer 
who is supposed to be an ex-INA man. These 
questions are : 

1) Why was a statue of Netaji not put 
up at the gate of Red Fort, New Delhi? 


methodicalness into the 
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_ Since Mr Sanyal wrote his book the Govern- 
ment of India has announced the decision to 
set up such a statue—SCS). 

2) Why has the martyr’s memorial built 
by the INA at the sea-shore in Singapore, 
which was destroyed by the British under the 
orders of Lord Mountbatten, not been restored 
by the Government of India ? 

3) Why the ashes of late Rash Behari Bose 
were not brought to India from Japan even 
though the President and the Prime Minister 
of India had approved of the proposal ? 

4) Why could Mrs Emily Bose (Schenkl) 
(widow of Subhash Chandra Bose) not be 
persuaded to settle in India although she was 
eager and willing to do go ? 


(5) -Why the Government of free India 
could not retain the names of “Swaraj 
Dweep” and “Shahid Dweep” given by the 
Netaji to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ? 

6) Why have the military proclamation 
No 126837/Res/4.1 and the Ordinance No 
XXXVI of 30 April 1946 promulgated by 
the British have not yet been withdrawn by 
the Government of free India ? 


These are political questions of the highest 
importanee and contemporary relevance. 
And we are grateful to the author for draw- 
ing our attention to them in the manner in 
which he has done so. 


The photographs are all historical ones 
and the maps are excellent, The map 
showing the route through which Subhas 
Chandra Bose travelled from Calcutta to 
Berlin via Moscow and then by a submarine 
from Berlin via the north coast of Great 
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Britain andthe south coast of South Atrica 
across; the Atlantic and Indian Oceans to 
Singapore on 2 July 1943 is an eloquent 
one and serves the purpose of a whole book. 
The maps are drawn by the author himself- 
an evidence not only ofhis multifarious abi- 
lity but also of his love for the subjec of 
his book and his eagerness to put across to 
the readers the message in its entirety. 


I have only one complaint. And .t is 
about the title of the book which is utterly mis- 
leading. The full Bengali name “Ami Netaji 
Ke Dekhechhi—Pratyakshadarsheer 
bandi”? (translated it means “I have seen 
Netaji: Eye witness’s Accounts) may leac one 
to conclude that it is a compilation of eye- 
witness’s accounts on Netaji while there is 
no doubt that the author has used many 
eye witness’s accounts in building up his story, 
the book isa novel and not an eyewitness’s 
account on Netaji. It is unfortunate that 
the author’s attention was not drawn to the 
implication of the particular title to the Sook. 
It may mislead persons into buying the book 
expecting something other than is 
provided by it. This is, however, an extra= 
neous criticism and has got nothing to do 
with the intrinsic value of the book which 
is highly rewarding reading irrespective of 
whether one wants to read a novel or one 
wishes to have a reliable account c` the 
Netaji’s activities in East Asia during the war. 


*Ami Netaji Ke .Dekhechhi by Narayan 
Sanyal. Anandadhara Prakashan, 79/1B 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Calcutta-9, 1970 
Pp 512 16 plates and four maps. Rs. 15/-. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT—A GOLDEN ZERO 


Dr. S. M. 


Concerning the office of the Vice-President 
of India, a question invarialy pops up 
wkether such an office is at all necessary, let 
alcne essential. What would be the dis- 
adventages if the office of the Vice-President 
was abolished and a huge amount which is 
spent on the maintenance of this office is 
saved! A proper answer to these questions 
may be given only after examining the nature 
anc. importance of the functions assigned to 
the Vice-President by the Constitution. - 

The Vice-President of India draws two 
clecr functions from the Constitution : (1) To 
actas President, as and when the office is 
vacant for the reasons stated in Article 65 of 
the Constitution ; and (2) to preside. over 
the Council of States.! So far as the first 
function of the Vice-President is concerned, 
the corstitution makers themselves termed 
it ¿s a “Casual function”, mainly because it 
is analy on rare occasions that the Vice- 
President is called upon to act as President, 
and thet too for a period not exceeding six 
months.2 During the last 18 years, it was 
only on few occasions that the Vice-President 
acted in the capacity of the President. Thus 
this casual function of the Vice-President 
cannot be a justification for the very existence 
of this office. 

Cne may rightly come up with a question 
here: If the Office of the Vice-President 
is abolished who will then hold the office 
of tne President in case it falls vacant owing 
to any of the reasons mentioned in Article 65 
of the Constitution. This question leads 
us ʻo another question as to who will act as 
President if both the offices, the President 
and che Vice-President, fall vacant? We 
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have already come across such a situation 
recently. After the death of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Sri V, V. Giri, the then Vice-President, took 
over the office of the President. But, after 
a few months he resigned his substantive 
post of Vice-President for contesting the 
Presidential election. Thus, it was for the 
first time in the constitutional history of 
India that the offices of the President and 
the Vice-President fell vacant simultaneously 
and the Chief Justice of India acted as 
President till the newly elected President 
took over the charge of the office. This 
constitutional precedent itself in a reply to 
the question raised above regarding filling 
up of the vacancy of the office of the 
President. If the Chief Justice can hold the 
office of the President, there remains no 
justification for creating and maintaining 
the office of the Vice-President just to 
provide a substitute to the. President in the 
aforesaid situations. Why not then the office 
of the Vice-President be abolished and the 
Chief Justice be empowered ito hold the 
office of the President whenever it falls 
vacant owing to the reasons stated in Article 
65 of the Constitution? It is, therefore, 
clear that the first function of the Vice- 
President which, in fact, isa casual one can 
be discharged properly by the Chief Justice, , 
even if the office of the Vice-President is 
abolished. 


Let us now probe into the second func- 
tion of the Vice-President i.e., to act as ex- 
officio Chairman of the Council of States, 
which was given prime importance by the 
Constitutent Assembly.4 As a matter of 
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fact the assignment of such an important 
function to the Vice-President is inauspicious 
and it raises certain other important 
questions. 

If the Vice-President is elected only to 
conduct the business of the Council of 
States, one may rightly ask as to why not 
the Council of States itself be allowed to 
elect its Chairman from amongst its own 
members, as the Lok Sabha, does. There 
does not appear any genuine reason for 
imposing upon the Council of States a chair- 
man who is not even a member of the Parlia- 
ment, and at the same time, empowering the 
Lok Sabha to elect its Speaker from amongst 
its own members. Does sucha discrimina- 
tion between the two august bodies in the 
matter of election of their chairman have any 
plausible purpose ? 

Furthermore, the Vice-President as the 
chairman of the Council of States enjoys very 
limited powers. He has no voice in debates 
and exercises only a tie—breaking vote. Thus 
if the purpose of creating the office of the 
Vice-President was only to provide an orna- 
mental-head to the Council of States, there 
appears no sound reason for incurring a 
huge expenditure over the maintenance of 
this office. 


There are several other defects inherent 
in the present system of making the Vice- 
President the chairman of the Council of 
States. In the present circumstances, the 
Vice-President as the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of States cannot command enough confi- 
dence of the members. Firstly, because he 
is an outsider, not even a member of either 
House of the Parliament and secondly, he, 
being a part of the Executive, cannot be 
expected to be impartial and non-partisan 
in the performance of his duties as chairman 
of the Council of States. Furthermore, it is 
also possible that he may not even bea 
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member of the party which has a majcrity 
in the Council, because the Vice-President is 
elected in a joint sitting of both the Hoses 
of the parliament and the lower house, bzing 
in a strength of almost double taat o: the 
Council of States, may easily pass overa 
candidate more acceptable to the Council of 
States. In these circumstances, the Council 
will have to tolerate a chairman imp>sed 
upon it by the Lok Sabha. Thus, the prcsent 
system of elevating the Vice-President to the 
chairmanship of the Council of States zives 
an upper hand to the Lok Sabha ir the 
election of the chairman of the Counci. and 
deprives the Council from electing a chaizman 
most acceptable to its requirements. 

Not only that the Council has very little 
say in electing its chairman, kut ecually 
interesting is the fact that it cannot rid itself 
of a chairman with whose conduct it is not 
satisfied. The Vice-President is an ex-cfficio 
chairman of the Council of States and he can 
be removed only by the procedure prescribed 
in Article 67 of the Constitution. A resolu- 
tion for the removal of the Vice-President 
should be initiated by the Council of States 
but it cannot be given effect unless it is 
agreed to by the Lok Sabha also. Thus, the 
removal of the Vice-President will rot be 
very difficult if there is a majority of the 
same patty in both the Houses of the Parlia- 
ment. But it would be rather impossible 
for the Council to remove its chairmar from 
his office in case the two House: are 
governed by two different polizical parties 
and the Vice-President belongs to the party 
which commands a majority in the Lok 
Sabha. Under these circumstances, it is 
natural that the resolution of the Couacil of 
States would not get the approval of the Lok 
Sabha easily and the Council will Lave no 
option but to be governed by a chairman who 
is acting contrary to the wishes of the House. 
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This, in repurcussion, may establish a dicta- 
tozship of the Vice-President over the 
proceedings of the Council of States. As is 
evident, this will be detrimental to the effi- 
cient working ofa democratic institution, 
bevond doubt. 

The above discussion makes it clear that 
the Council of States has neither a decisive 
role in electing its chairman, nor can it 
remove him from the office against the wishes 
of the Lok Sabha. It would not be out of 
place to mention here that the Lok Sabha 
has been empowered to depose the Speaker 
by simply passing a resolution bearing the 
ma ority support. One, however, fails to 
understand why this procedural indepen- 
derce has not been given to the Council of 
Stazes ? 

As a matter of fact the office of the 
Vice-President may have some utility ina 
presidential form of Government, where the 
President alone is responsible for discharging 
his duties without the assistance of any 
constitutional body like council of ministers. 
But ina parliamentary form of government 
the head of the state is supposed to bea 
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titular head and almost all his powers are 
exercised by the prime minister and council 
of ministers. Being a parliamentary type 
of government, the Indian President too has 
very limited functions and, therefore, the 
question of lessening his burden of work 
does not arise. Thus, if the office of the 
Vice-President is abolished, it would not 
affect adversely in any way on the working of 
the Government. 


It is, therefore, suggested that the office 
of the Vice-President should be abolished 
and the Chief Justice of India be empowered 
to act as President in the exigencies enumera- 
ted in Article 65 of the Constitution. Fur- 
ther, the Council of States should be given 
complete freedom in electing and removing 
its chairman according to its own wishes. 





1. Article 64. 
. Article 62 (2). 
3, June 1960, July 1961, February 1964, 
March 1965. 
4. Debates of the Constituent Assembly. 
28 December 1948, Page 1097. 
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SMRITI AND BISMRITI 


SIBNATH BANERJEE 


(5) 


Abdu! Rehaman—Turki 


In Kabul, I was very much impressed by 
one Abdul Rahaman, who was an Indian but 
was employed in the Turkish Embassy in 
Kabul. He was a Graduate from Aligarh and 
as such was very friendly specially, with the 
Aligarh Professors from India. I was very 
happy to learn that amongst the ex-students or 
ex-professors from Aligarh, there is a close 
fraternity of their own. Aligh means an ex- 
student or ex-professor of Aligarh. One Aligh 
could and usually did go to another Aligh, 
known or unknown and stay with him as his 
welcome guest. It was much more than an 
Islamic Brotherhood. It is most praise-worthy 
and emulation-worthy. Abdul Rahaman was 
very fair in complexion and with shaved beard 
and round face, with back-brushed hair and 
big bright eyes and had a very attractive look. 
What was more, he was a pleasant conversa- 
tionalist with usually a broad smile on his face. 
I admired him for being able to secure a 
responsible job, in the Turkish Embassy. We 
used to meet often in different places along 
with other Indian professors and he would 
usually enliven the conversation, No wonder 
that he succeeded in being in the good books 
of the Turks, as well as of Afghans and [ndians. 
After I had left Kabul, I never tried to keep 
touch with him for his safety as well as of 
mine. He could pass on easily as a Turk and 
we used to call him a Turk jokingly which he 
relished much. 


Djemal Pasha 


It was he who introduced me to Djemal 
Pasha when he came to Kabul and an 


informal meeting was organised by Al-dul 
Rahaman. between Djemal Pasha and the 
Indian Professors of Habibia. It was dore in 
one of the outlying palaces of the Ameers— 
Bage-Bala or Chil Chitun. It hada ting: of 
Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turanism, and so it was 
advisedly not arranged in Habibia or ir the 
Turkish Embassy, but in a neutral place. I 
was very grateful that though not a Mudim, 
Abdul Rehaman, not only invited me but 
pressed me to be present and I was hapry to 
be there. I gota little more attention, as I 
was from Bengal and the name and fame of the 
Bengal Revolutionaries, were well known in 
Turkish Political Circles. He was one ci the 
Triumvirate of Turkey from 1908 up to the 
defeat of Turkey in World War No. 1. The 
other two were Tallat Pasha and Enver Pasha, 
After Mustafa Kemal got the ascendency in 
Turkey, the three Pashas, were not on zood 
terms with Mustafa Kemal and they left 
Turkey for pastures new. Djemal pasha was 
near fifty. He was clean shaven, except 
moustache, with fair complexion, grcewing 
brownish with age and out door Miitary 
duties, He was not tall, but quite erect with 
military gait and bearing, with hair slizhtly 
greyish and backbrushed. He hada military 
cap and not a Turkish Fej. 


There was an interesting episode. Excepte 
ing myself, all others were Muslims, and 
Djemal Pasha pointed out that the buttons of 
almost everyone, were stitched accross the four 
holes, which resembled a cross. He was so 
anti-Christian, that he strongly deprecatec this 


practice and advised all to stitch the buttons 
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sideways, so that it would look like a square 
ins:cad of a cross. I was amused and enjoyed 
the remark, but felt within myself that it was 
fas-‘clious and even frivolous. However, it was 
a geat satisfaction for me to meet one of the 
Tr-cmvirate of Turkey, at close quarters in a 
very pleasant atmosphere. We had not much 
ser:cus talk about the present or the future of 
Tuccey and India, but he showed his robust 
optimism, in all he said or enquired from us 
abcut the Indians and declared continued 
friendship between India and Turkey. 

Tallat Pasha had retired from Politics but 
Djenal Pasha and Enver Pasha were still 
active, an. had not yet decided what course to 
follo. Both of them went soon after to 
Moscow at the same time, but even these two 
wer not on good terms, between themselves. 
Djexal was induced by Soviet diplomats to go 
back to Turkey and make up with Mustafa 
Kenal, and work with him who was being 
libe--lly helped by the Soviet with Arms. It 
was z bit difficult, as Mustafa Kemal had been 
worz:ng before as a subordinate to Djemal 
Pask:.. It speaks a lot for the patriotism of 
Djemal Pasha, that he could swallow his pride 
and egree to work under Mustafa Kemal who 
had zot long ago, worked under him. Itisa 
pity zhat he was shot dead by some fanatic, on 
his way to work, 

The story of Enver Pasha was more tragic, 
but .. would be told in its own place. 


Amanulla-playing the role of 
Harun-Al-Raschid 


Tne famous Caliph, Harun-Al-Raschid of 
Bagced ruled in the eighth century. He has 
been immortalised in the stories of Arabian 
Nigkts. Being a wise ruler, he would not rely 
only on the report of his officers but would go 
out zt night in disguise, to find out and hear 
for himself, what the subjects said amongst 
themselves and what were their difficulties and 
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grievances, Amanulla tried to imitate the 
great Caliph, but having neither the courage 
nor the wisdom rior wealth of the famous 
Caliph, it was simple imitation and did not do 
much good to the subjects, but only gave ample 
self satisfaction to him. Times had also 
changed—8th Century Bagdad, was not quite 
the same as twentienth ‘century Afghanistan. 


Long Beards gone 


Amanulla was keen for reforms. He was 
anti-beard, as it showed backwardness or 
religious bigotry. Goatee beard was tolerated. 
He forced even the soldiers to shave their 
beard. But as they came mostly from villages, 
they could not go back to their backward 
homes in villages without beard. So before 
going home, they had to take six months’ 
leave to grow sufficient beard and then go to 
their village homes. This was rather hard 
and not liked by the soldiers from the villages. 


Borkha off 


He wanted to take the Borkhas or veils off, 
but it was easier said than done. His 
insistence on this reform and some others, 
specially stopping allowance to Mullas gave 
the British enough materials to agitate amongst 
the Mullas, which ultimately led to his 
dethronement. 


Stopping the Allowance to Mullas 


Formerly, each Mulla, used to get a small 
allowance from the State. Amanulla, stopped 
all those allowances, unless they agreed to 
teach in the schools, whatever they could. This 
was nothing wrong, but the Mullas resented 
this encroachment on their hereditary rights. 
Many of them could only recite the Quoran 
or explain its meaning, correctly or incorrectly, 
They did not learn Persian or Pustu or 
Arithmetic or History net to speak of Science 
and how could they teach these subjects even 
in the Primary Classes ? 


{a 
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Turkey vs. Afghanistan 


Turkey was making tremendous progress, 
even after the crushing defeat in the First 
World War. This turned the head of Amanulla. 
Turkey, was a defeated Nation. If she could 
make such tremendous progress, why not 
Afghanistan, a victor in the last war of Indepen- 
dence, Ameer Amanullah evidently did not 
take note of the fact that Turkey had been 
fighting the Balkan powers for generations, and 
in the process, she had to modernise and 
Europeanise herself at the risk of being 
completely liquidated. Compared to Turkey, 
Afghanistan was very backward, in almost all 
directions. Amanulla should have hastened 
slowly and cautiously. But he was a young 
man in a hurry to catch up with at least 
Turkey and that hastened his end. 


Finance 


One gréat problem for Amanulla was 
finance. It was essential for effecting improve- 
ment in all directions. He cut down un- 
necessary expenses and the payment to Mullahs 
was an inevitable step. But instead of taxing 
the poor, by all kinds of taxes, if he had taxed 
the rich landlords and traders, he would have 
got the necessary funds to carry on his reforms, 
But this would not cross his mind, as it would 
be against his class-interest, the interest of 
landlords. The stopping of 15 lakhs of 
subsidy or bribe by the British Government, 
after independence, was a big gap to be filled 
up by taxes. It was a two-way saw, which 


cut both ways. 
Durgadas from Munim to Diwan 


I cannot complete the story of my stay in 
Kabul, without writing about Durgadas. He 
was my friend, philosopher and guide in 
Kabul, from the date I shifted from the 
Professors? Mess to Hindu Mahalia in Shore- 
bazar. In fact, I was a tenant of the owner 
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of the Godown, where Durgadas was a Muaim 
or clerk or assistant salesman. He was sl.ort 
and thin and unimpressive in appearance, 
The owner was a Hindu trader, living mc:tly 
in Peshawar, coming to Kabul after every tLree 
or four months, only to collect the proñts 
earned by diligent and honest efforts of 
Durgadas, who was absolutely honest and <he 
trader had absolute faith in him, and he f{_lly 
deserved it. He was one of the most intelli- 
gent chaps I have ever met. He was much 
younger to me, most probably he was not 
more than 16 or 17 years inage. He could 
speak Persian and Pustu very fluently ir the 
popular and coloquial manner just like the 
people of that country. He spoke Hindi and 
Punjabi also. He did not know muca of 
English, but had a very strong common sense, 
I grew very fond of him as he was most heipful 
and he also became very fond of mz I 
remember that he would often ask such 
inconvenient questions, that I could not satisfy 
him with my reply. “What have you learnt 
by reading Science and getting B.Sc. Degree.” 
I would try to defend myself, by saying, I snow 
how the water freezes or boils, how cloud 
formed and how rains come, how eléctric 
lights give light, heat produces changss in 
water from ice to steam etc. etc. He ‘vould 
say, but what do yougain? These are ques- 
tions of a primitive man and he used to judge 
everything by its power to make money. Vhen 
I was leaving Kabul for Moscow, I had =bout 
Rs. 1000/- of Indian currency with ms, I 
could not send it through post, witho t all 
kinds of official procedure, and I wes ina 
great hurry, so I trusted him with the money 
and the same reached my father safely. < had 
sent before another sum of Rs. 200/- o my 
wife, through another trusted (?) fricad of 
Kabul, but it never reached her. I was sure, 
that with his intelligence and honesty Durgadas 
would one day become a rich Trader zimself 


ere 
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anc he did, I found it when I halted for three 
days in Kabul in 1963. From a Munim, he 
hac become Diwan Durgadas, a leading and 
respected merchant in Kabul with his own big 
Mctor Car, house, and big shop, and also a 
shop in Delhi and house in Dehradun. 

_ When I halted in the afternoon at Kabul 
in 1363, on my way back from Moscow by air; 
at the airport itself I enquired about Durgadas. 
I learnt that there was one Durgadas, a leading 
merchant in Kabul. I took his address and 
after taking my residence in a small Hotel, 
wen! to the residence of Durgadas. He was 
not at home...1 was doubtful, whether he 
was the same person as my old friend. But 
hoping against hope, I left a note, that when 
I lived in Kabul in 1922, I knew one ‘Durgadas 
very intimately, If he was the same Durgadas, 
he was requested to meet me in the Hotel, 
wher: I was residing. I took my meals and 
wert to sleep. At about 10 P.M. some body 
came and enquired about me. I woke up and 
fourc the same old Durgadas standing in the 
middis of the room and enquiring where was 
Sibrath Banerjee. [recognised him immediately, 
thocgh he had grown a little grey, but had 
the seme agile, lean figure. I said, ‘‘Durgadasji, 
I am Sibnath Banerjee.” At once we were 
in desp embrace. The person with him was 
a young man, much fatter than Durgadas, who 
was h's second son. When we parted in 1922, 
he was not married even. They had come in 
their own car to take me to their own house. 
As _ was tired and I had to'pay the Hotel Bill, 
I aryhow excused myself for the night and 
promised to go to their house next morning. 
The son came in the morning again with their 
car and I shifted to their house. I learnt that, 
afew years back, he had lost his wife, who left 
three sons and two daughters, some of them 
were married and had children, [I hada swell 
time et his house and I was almost choked 


with -keir hospitality. He was very fond of 
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one of his grand daughters, who was of the 
same age as my own youngest grand daughter 
aged about two. After 3 days, they saw me 
off at the air port, I hoped to meet them soon 
again in Kabul, but that has remained an 
unrealised wish up to today. 


Democracy in School 


In the Habibia, there were about one 
hundred pupils, who were either half-brothers 
or cousins or near relations of Amanulla. They 
were mostly rich and for them lunch used to be 
sent in tiffin carriers to Habibia through their 
servants. Amanulla ordered that all students 
and also teachers and professors, must take the 
same lunch as was prepared for every one. 
They could have all their delicacies at home at 
night or on Fridays, which were holidays. This 
was not liked or even resented by some guar- 
dians, but they had to fallin line. No distinc- 
tion between Lords and Commoners while at 
School at least. There was also no difference 
in dress, as all students were given uniform 
free in Habibia, and all had to wear it. It 
was an attempt to adopt the model of Eton or 
Harrow. 


In the other Schools, of course, no dresses 
were given and naturally students had different 
dresses, according to the capacity of the guar- 
dians and often they were tattered. Neither 
were they given free lunch. It was the special 
privilege of Habibia. 


No Home Task 


For the students in the Primary (or Iptedia) 
section, there was no home task given. What- 
ever was to be taught, was taught in the 
classes. Next day some time was spent in 
recapitulation of previous day’s lessons and 
fresh lessons were taught afterwards. Eight 
hours of the day, they spent in school, including 
lunch, noon prayer, games etc. i.e. from 8 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. For the rest of the day and -the 
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night they were free to enjoy life in their homes 
or elsewhere as best as they could. 

For higher classes, there were home tasks 
to do relating to what was taught in the 
Habibia and to be ready for answering ques- 
tions the next day, as we used have here in 
Bengal or India. 


Peril of 1.C.S. 


When I settled in Kabul, and specially 
when I learnt that I was to become an assis- 
tant to Dr, Hafij in the Ordnance Factory to 
be started in Kabul, I thought of brushing up 
my knowledge of Science and also to get 
equipped, in Electrical Engineering and Factory 
Management, so that I could be a worthy and 
useful assistant of Dr. Hafij, who got his 
Doctorate in Germany and worked for reorga- 
nising Ordnance Factories of Turkey, during 
World War no. 1. Turkey was an Ally of 
Germany and the Germans hoped ‘‘to push 
to the East” and to India, through Turkey—a 
dream for all Imperialists of Germany. 


I wrote to the International Correspondence 
School of London, which had its big branch 
in Bombay. It took four to six weeks to get 
a reply from Calcutta or Delhi or Bombay. 
The initials or abbreviations are I. Œ. S. This 
almost cost me my life in the most disgraceful 
manner. After I had been in Kabul for nearly 
three months, one day Mudi Sahib, who had 
been most friendly to me, called me into his 
office, which was not an unusual event. But 
when I went to his room, he cleared the room 
of all others sitting there. He was very grave. 
He told me that the Detective Department 
of Afghan Govt. had informed him, that I was 
the Private Secretary of the Governor of 
Bombay and had been sent to Kabul asa 
special officer or in plain words asaspy. I 
said, “You are joking, butitis a bad joke”. 
But he said gravely that he was not joking. I 
was thunder-struck and lost my voice and also 
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mind, After a few moments, I asked him 
whether he himself believed in the story, as he 
had seen me closely for the last three months. 
He replied that ordinarily, he would not 
believe it and laugh it away as a malicious lie. 
But the report came from the highest sources 
of Afghan Govt. and he could not brusn it 
aside. He added that in International spying 
system, so many strange things occur. I 
enquired about the evidence for this allegation 
of the gravest nature. He said he dic not 
know himself, but my going to all kincs of 
places, my visit to the Machine Khana or 
Rifle and Arms Factory and also other places 
of Military importance, were suspicious, So, 
after all, due to my well meaning curiosity for 
seeing the Machine Khana, where I was 
supposed to work, under Dr. Hafij} when he 
would return to Kabul I was under a shadow 
of grave suspicion. I blamed myself for my 
indiscretion, I knew that for espionage, 
there was no Court of Law, no evidence, no 
cross-examination, no production of evidence 
in defence in Kabul. It meant, being klown 
off from the mouth of a canon. It was as 
simple as that. It was summary trial, I was 
not at all afraid of my life, since I joined the 
Revolutionary movement or before ; but to die 
as a despicable “spy” ina foreign land, was 
too much to swallow. It was disgraceful for 


me as well asfor Bengal and also India. I 
thought, I shall challenge them to prove the 
case against me, and they could not-do so, for 
Till then I had never 
It was 1922, and 
no Indian was ever taken as a Private Secretary 
to a Governor in the British Raj, in those days. 
These arguments, softened the Mudir Sahib, 
but he was himself helpless. Was he not him- 
self condemned to death and kept in prison 
for twelve years and only through his good 
luck escaped the death sentence. I encuired, 
whether Į was going to be arrested at once. 


it was not at all true. 
been to Bombay in my life. 
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Muci? Sahib informed me, that though I would 
not be arrested immediately, I would be under 
strice:t surveillance and any attempt to ‘run 
awar, would make me liable to be shot at once. 
This gave me some hope, that the police 
officcr had only suspicion and no dependable 
proo yet. The name I. C. S. was mentioned 
severa. time. I assured Mudir Sahib that I 
was not an I. C.S.and never even thought 
or <ssired joining the I. C.S. under the 
Britich, which we ridiculed as “neither Indian, 
nor Civil nor Service’. When my class friend 
Dilip Roy, the famous singer, now a Sannyasi 
in Poena, decided to go to London for the 
I. Q., £., we ridiculed him so much that he 
almo:t came to tears. But who would believe 
these statements in Kabul? While discussing 
abou the 1.C.S. I thought that perhaps, 
durirg censure of my letters to 1. G. S., suspi- 
cion might have arisen against me. It was 
like catching at a straw by a drowning man, 
The taought was more flimsy than a straw 
itself. But gradually as I thought and thought 
I became convinced, that this was the clue and 
told tı- Mudir Sahib confidently. I suspected 
that the police officer concerned, was behind 
the ssrsen and listening to our conversation. 
Be that as it may, Mudir Sahib became a little 
shakey on my presentation of facts. I urged 
upon lim to equire on this line and he would 
surely find that my conjecture was correct. 
Mudi- Sabib warned me not to tell anybody 
or tak with anybody on the subject of this 
conversation. Otherwise, it night prove fatal. 
Natura-ly it was not to my interest or prestige 
to talk about this to anybody and I did not. 
After tae talk, I went to the top of the tower 
of Hadibia, my usual resort and sat alone for 
along tme. Even the cool breeze there could 
not cecl my hot brain which seemed to be on 
fire. Ince the thought came to my mind, 
that I should write a few letters refuting the 
charge and then jump from the 100ft tower 
and fash all torments. But I thought truth 
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will prevail and to end my life like that would 
be cowardice and it might lend credence to the 
false allegation, as my letters may be suppressed 
by the Afghan Govt. Even after death, the 
ignominy to me and my family would be im- 
possible to efface. So I decided to stick it out. 
But I was unusually sad and had a few sleep- 
less nights. I went to Habibia next day as 
usual, but excused myself from giving any 
lessons, on the plea of ill-health. {I was again 
sitting in the Library in the tower in a dejected 
and distracted mood. When Mudir Sahib sent 
for me, at about lla.m. I went with a 
palpitating heart, whose beats I could almost 
hear myself. 


Mudir Sahib was all smiles from ear to ear 
and said I was absolutely correct. He also 
-produced the packet, sent by the I. C.5.-- 
containing some booklets and the terms of 
joining the Course. It was such a relief that 
«speech failed me for a few minutes. Then I 
thanked the Mudir Sahib most profusely. So, 
the I. C. S. peril ended to my great relief and 
also of Mudir Sahib, who appologised to me 
on behalf of the police officer for his silly 
ignorance, 


Kabuliwala in the Reverse 


When I had gone to Kabul, I had only a 
daughter, aged about a year and a half and 
she was seriously ill. She was riketty, and I 
often thought of her and of my inability to do 
anything for her and also of my wife’s helpless 
position, though my father took all possible 
cate for her. One day, while strolling in the 
fields, near the tomb of Baber, I founda 
chubby boy aged about four years and his 
equally chubby sister aged about a year anda 
half, attending a flock of sheep. Suddenly the 
thought of my ricketty daughter came to my 
mind and also the pathetic story of ‘‘Kabuli- 
wala’, as written by Rabindranath, in his 
inimitable style full of pathos. Their parents 
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must have been near about. I tried to pick up 
a little conversation with them in broken 
Persian. They boldly and  unsuspectingly 
came near me and I patted themand gave 
them some lozenges which they took with 
some hesitation or suspicion. When I showed 
them how to eat them, by eating one myself, 
they were quite happy. They were both of 
very fair complexion. Though unwashed and 
with very dirty and torn clothes, they looked 
charming as pictures of health, with apple 
cheeks. I went there the next day also and 
found them there, 
lozenges that day and we became very friendly 
at once. After sometime, the father of the 
children came and I made friends with him 
also. It was then easier to talk as he knew 
Urdu. It went on for some days, and I used 
to spend an hour or so in the company of the 
children and their father. I became quite fond 
of these children, who reciprocated my feelings. 
After a few days, I went there and could not 
find them. They must have taken their flock 
of sheep to graze in some other area. I longed 
to meet them, but did not know, where to find 
them. 


It was a case of a Bengali-wala, in the 
reverse of the Kabuliwala of Rabindranath. 
But for the beautiful story of Rabindranath and 
the film on its basis, perhaps these thoughts 
would not have crossed my:mind, though I 
would have been happy to meet and fondle 
these children as substitute for mine. 


Mahajareens 


At the height of non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements, in 1919, a call was given 
by fanatical Pan-Islamist, that it would be 
quite irreligious for pure Muslims to live in 
India, which was ruled by the British who 
were Kafirs or anti-Muslims. So they decided 
to make a large scale, Hijrat or exodus from 
India and go to Turkey and fight shoulder to 


I had more stock of 
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shoulder, with the Turkish people in support 
of the Khilafat at Turkey, against the Britsh 
and other Imperialists. It wasa very catcay 


and popular move and thousands of Muslims 


were swept off their feet. Most of the 
Mahajareens, numbering about a hundred 
thousand, sold all their moveable and immov2za- 
ble properties, for whatever price they could 
get, and some actually sold their properties. so 
to say, fora song. When one is determined to 
die for a cause, why should one bother about 
what one got for his property? Aafter a! 
property will not go with him after he died. 
To die inthe Jehad or religious expedition 
meant going straight to heaven, they believed. 


After selling or disposing of their proper- 
ties, they started to goto Turkey, via Afgaa- 
nistan, Ameer Amanulla had ascended <he 
throne in the meantime and to win popularity 
in the Muslim world, he declared taat 
Afghanistan would give all possible help to 
the Mahajareens to goto Turkey, but if uny 
Mahajir, decided to stayin Afghanistan he 
would be given enough land to be rehabilitated 
in Afghanistan itself. This announcement 
encouraged many more to join the Hitrat 
movement, 


Mahajareens started to leave India by 
thousands and to crossover to Afghanistan. “he 
British thought it was good riddence and did 
not obstruct. There was no adequate arrarge- 
ments to receive the tens of thousand of 
Mahajareens flooding into poor and undeveloped 
Afghanistan. Almost all of them had morey, 
big or small amount, but they suffered extr: me 
hardship for want of drinking water and food 
and medical assistance. Epidemic of cho era 
started and tooka heavy toll of human lives 
and caused indescribable human suffering. But 


nothing undaunted, they still proceeded 
towards Jelalabad, still further to Kabul. But 
their suffering continued to increase and 


many died. Ameer Amanulla and his Govt, 
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triec their best to give all help as far as they 
coud, but their resources and organisational 
expeience was inadequate, to handle this dis- 
orgenised flood of exodus. It needed a 
wartime organisation on a large scale. But 


wh2a someone died, others would declare, he 
beceme a Gazi or Sahid and would go straight 
to heaven. But there is a limit to endure 
suffering and there was a revoltin the rank 
anc. file and they started turning back and 
return to India. 10 or 20 percent, who were 
left died. On coming back, they tried to get 
back their lands and houses at the price they 
hac sold, but in most cases it was not possible. 
Those who had grabbed the property for a 
mere song, would not idisgorge the same, 
easl->, Some did but most did not. More- 
over. whatever money they had got by selling 
thex property, were all spent in the mis- 
adventure and their miseries knew no bounds. 
The- had no money left to buy back the 
houses and land, even if the new owners were 
read= to resell. A few thousands wentt awards 
Turkey, straight, being disillusioned in 
Afganistan but very few of them could actually 
reack Turkish territory. Some {crossed over 
to E.assia, but a large number was left behind 
in “fghanistan, mostly Kabul, Out of the 
100 000 (estimated differently) about five 
thoa_and went to Turkey or Russia and about 
10,CCO were still living in Afghanistan, mostly 
in Eabul. But being unable to find any means 
of l&lihood or rehabilitation, gradually, many 
of them returned to the Kafir country, India, 
but chose who remained in Afghanistan, were 
not -hemselves united and formed into many 
grouzs, based on language or other grounds 
and quarrelled amongst themselves. There 
wer= many groups and they all tried to win me 


ove> to their side. I felt rather awkward to 
find -nyself a precious person. The two main 
grouzs were, one led by Moulana Obeidulla 
and the other by Sardar Abdul Rab, a Pesha- 
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wari merchant, The former migrated or rather 
ran away from the British clutches. He was a 
Nationalist Muslim revolutionary and Rowlatt 
Report mentioned prominently many of his 
revolutionary conspiracies, specially the Silk 
Letter Conspiracy. He had sent a letter prin- 
ted on a silk handkerchief for fear of detection 
but it was still detected, in spite of the novel 
and original method of communication, Other 
young Nationalist Muslim revolutionaries 
gradually also ran away from India and joined 
him there. Being invited, I used to go to all 
groups and listen to them, but I used to go 
more often to Moulana Obeidulla, as I could 


get all daily Newspapers there, specially, — 


Amrita Bazar Patrika, Statesman and other 
English Dailies of Bengal. The other strong 


group was led by Abdul Rab. He was an | 


opportunist aud intriguing but very polite and 
pursuasive. Moulana Obeidulla, did not 
invite me to join his group, but on the other 
hand advised me not to join any group in haste 
and without proper scrutiny, This was a very 
sane and wise advice and I was attracted to 
him by this advice and also by his personality. 
Being a Congress man myself, I could only join 
with him as he also declared himself :to bea 
Congress man, In fact, there wasa Kabul 
Congress Committee, affiliated to the Indian 
National Congress, with head quarters in 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad the house of late 
Matilal Nehru father and grand father respec- 
tively of Prime Ministers, Jawharlal Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi. For me a Congress man 
therefore there was no other alternative but 


to join the Congress Committee in Kabul, with > 


Moulana Obeidulla as the President. This 
group was non-communal, or the least commu- 
nal at any rate, of all the Indian groups in 
Kabul at that time and most serious for India’s 
struggle for Independence. 


Gradually I learnt, that he was the Head 
of the Provisional Govt. formed in Kabul, with 


á 
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Raja Mahendra Pratap as its President. The 
Provisional Govt. was not really functioning 
though it was the first of its kind, formed under 
the guidance of the Germans. Netaji Subhas 
Chandra, formed the Second Provisional Govt. 
in Singapur two decades afterwards. I was 
also given a ministership in the Provisional 
Govt., without any portfolio or rather a Port- 
folio for Propaganda. I never took it seriously. 
At the time of accession to the throne by 
Amanulla, Moulana Obeidulla and his group 
played a prominent role and in the actual fight 
for independence by Afghanistan, this group 
took regular part in the fight. One of the 
group, viz. Jaffar Hossain was a courier on 
horse. back and an important assistant to 
` General Nadir Khan, the Commander in Chief 
of the Afghan Army. Later on he became my 
most intimate and important friend in Moscow. 
More about him later on. 


Much later, I learnt that late Moulana 
Obeidulla had tried to contact the Czar of 
Russia’ and had sent two emissaries to St. 
Petersburg, now Leningrad, but they were 
handed over to the British. It was during 
World War no. 1. and Britain and Russia 
were friends. One was shot but the other 
anyhow managed to escape. After the Revolu 
tion in 1917, the same ‘emissary was sent to 
Lenin in Moscow and this time there was 
very sympathetic reception and some financial 


assistance also started comingin small quantities. 


However these will be told in due course. 


Lion in Chains 


While entering the city of Kabul, in the 
Chaman, one sees Victory Memorial, where at 
the foot of the Memorial, a lion ( evidently the 
British Lion} is shown in Chains, with the 
face of the Lion writhing in agony. It was 
symbolic of the victory of Afghanistan over the 
British Lion in the Third Afghan War, when 
Afghanistan won her independence. 
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Independence Day ‘Celebration 


In previous years, the Independence Dar 
was celebrated in the Chaman itself, where the 
Victory Memorial was situated. Butin 1922, 
Ameer Amanulla had a very ambitio: 
program as he felt quite secure in his saddle 
and also some moaey in State coffers was there 
tospare. It was an ambitious program fora 
week. There were Military Parades, Physical 
Culture, Wrestling, Horse Show and also a 
show by the Professors and Student of Habibia, 
about the miracles of Science. Pagman is a 
hill station, where there was a Summer Palace 
of the Ameers and it is about ten miles from 
Kabul, at a height of 7000 feet, while Kabul 
is 5002 feet high. There was an exhibition and 
mela where people from distant villages also 
came to enjoy and makes sales and purchases. 
There being no Hotel or other adequate accom- 
modation, :the Foreign Embassies, specially 
had to make their own arrangements for food, 
residence in hired tents. It was quite expen- 
sive for others also, as the price of meals shot 
up. There was no proper conveyance or 
buses. Carriages drawn by horses, or riding 
horses were the main conveyance, except for 
those, who had their Motor Cars, who chose 
to drive to Paghman in the morning and 
return to Kabul in the night. The common 
people usually walked the distance, and middle 
class people rode their cycles like me. It was 
difficult to ride as it was mostly uphill, but 
when coming back, I could come almost with- 
out using the pedal. Part of the way, one had 
to push the bike upwards, as the gradient was 
high at places, I managed to share a tent 
with some others, mostly sweetment sellers. I 
arranged to have my meals also there at a 
cheap rate. They happened to be known to 
me from Kabul. I had written a report for 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and it was a great 
pleasure for me, when the same was published 
in the A.B.P., as it was my first writing I had 
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the pleasure and privilege, to seein print. It 
was a good outing in the salubrious hill station, 


which was quite cool in the evenings. “he 
function had however, a heavy interlude. 


Unhappy lies the Head that wears the Crown 


On the 3rd day of the celebrations, a 
rumour was spread, that Sardar Enayetulla, 
the elder brother of Amanaulla, who had 
renounced the throne, in favour of Amanulla, 
had changed his mind, and ascended the 
throne of Kabul, in the absence of Amanulla 
in Paghman. It was a tricky rumour and 
Amanulla became a little panicky and left 
Pazhman in the midst of festivities and rushed 
to Kabul to know the facts personally. He 
met his brother Enayetulla and was assured 
that there was no substance in the rumour. 
But to nip the rumour in the bud, he induced 
Sardar Enayetulla, who actually had shunned 
the show in Paghman and did not attend it, to 
sit in the same open car and travel together in 
the markets and public places of Kabul and 
then Paghman. The two brothers sitting side 
by side, one in Military Uniform, with Amania 
Cap and the other in the uniform of a religious 
man with very high white turban. Both 
smiling and talking to each other, showing to 
the public that, they were united and there was 
no quarrel amongst themselves. They were 
elso jointly taking the salute of the public 
smilingly. After this period of suspense for 
‘several hours, the festivities started again with 
redoubled vigour. 


Court Intrigues 


After achieving Independence, Amanulla 
and Nadir Khan were the two most popular 
figures, in the political horizon of Afghanistan, 
Mahmud Tarzi, the father-in-law of Ameer 
Amanulla scented danger, in the popularity of 
Nadir Khan. With the Army at his command, 
he could overthrow Ameer Amanulla and 
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ascend the throne himself. Nadir Khan was 
so popular not only with the Army, but also 
with the public, that Mahmud Tarzi did not 
think it judicious to depose or degrade Nadir 
Khan. He had his nice stratagem’ and so Nadir 
Khan was sent to Paris as the Ambassador of 
Afghanistan, as it was a very important post, 
after London and Moscow in those days, No- 
body was deceived by this stratagem, not surely 
Nadir Khan. But he apparently accepted the 
Ameer’s decision and proceeded to Paris. After 
reaching Paris, he resigned his post on some 
grounds and decided to live a life of an exile. 
If he had disobeyed or showed dissatisfaction, 
he could have been given‘exemplary punish- 
ment. 
Paris. He was biding his time. 
Zahir Shah, the present Ameer was also there. 
He was an ex-student of Habibia and he had 
just left Habibia for higher studies in Europe, 
before I joined. I knew both of them well in 
Kabul and was more well disposed to Nadir 
Khan than to Ameer Amanulla, who had the 
spirit of condescension, even when he did some- 
thing good, while Nadir Khan wasa perfeet 
gentleman from the commoners and at the 
same time proved to be a very able general. 


Clay Feet of Amanulla 


Amanulla became the Ameer in 1919, 
though he was not entitled to the throne, he 
being the fourth in the line of primogeniture, 
é nd though he had popularity with the general 
public, many eye- brows were narrowed, as it was 
thought and manyprivately talked also about 
his complicity in the assassination of his father 
Ameer Habibulla., But it was all effaced for 
the time being at least, by his very bold step 
of attacking the British and starting the war of 
Independence, in which he became victorious 
in a remarkably short time of a few months. 
It is true that the explosive situation in India 
caused by the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Ali Brothers on one side and on the 


I had seen Nadir Khan in his exile in . 
His son, ” 
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other the Bolshevik deluge, which started 
moving to the East and reached Bokhara to 
the very border of Afghanistan led by Lenin 
and Trotsky, helped ; Amanulla to achieve inde- 
pendence, But all the same Amanulla, became 
the national hero and his glory reached the 
highest pinnacle, But within three years, i. e. 
by the time J reached Kabul his clay feet were 
already noticed by discerning eyes. 


Dumdum Bullets VS Silver Bullets 


War weary Britain, could not subdue the 
revolt of the Afghans in 1919 by the devastat- 
ing Dum Dum Bullets. But soon Britain 
recovered from the after effects of world war 
no I and started bombarding Ameer Amanulla 
with Silver Bullets and succeeded in curbing 
Amanulla’s Anti-British antics. This was 
foreseen by the instinctive insight of Lenin, 
who had warned the Indian revolutionaries 
about it, when they planned to make Afgha- 
nistan a base for making an armed rising in 
India with Bolshevik Arms and Finance, 
Lenin was prophetic in his diagnosis, as history 
has amply proved. 


indian Professors Sent back 


Most presumably under pressure of the 
British, the Indian professors recruited recently 
along with me and who were all anti British, 
though not all of them were revolutionaries, 
were mostly asked to be relieved of their jobs. 
There was a clause, in the appointment letters, 
that the posts were temporary for six months, 
after which they might be made permanent. 
Curiously enough, in my appointment letter, 
there was no such clause, most probably due 
to the eagerness of Mahammed Hossain the 
Mudir or the principal, to get one from Bengal 
to link up the Anti British fight of the Pathans 
with that of the Bengal Revolutionaries. I 
was fortunate to be the only connecting link 
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available to him. The professors open y 
exhibited their anti British feelings, whenevcr 
they passed by the British Embassy, by spit - 
ing at it and abusing the officers of the Embass ” 
in unmentionable language. So, the Indian 
professors were easy targets of the British anc 
Ameer Amanulla gave in, on the spacious plea 
of Economy, But a dozen professors cost about 
Rs. 3000 three thousand a month only. It 
was a plea too transparent to deceive anybody. 


Affairs of Dr. Hafij 


I have stated already, that before I reachec 
Kabul, Dr. Hafij, had been invited to Kabul. 
He had got his doctorate in Germany and 
was an expert in the manufacture of Arms and 
high explosives and had reorganised the 
Ordnance Factories in Turkey, during the 
First World War. It was Amanulla’s very 
laudable plan to completely reorganise the 
arms factories in Kabul. It was stated that 
Dr. Hafij was given about 5 lakhs of rupees 
to buy up to date machinery from Germany 
and to come back soon to Kabul to start his 
work on the Ordnance Factory on a fairly big 
scale. I was most interested in the plan as 
I had been chosen as the would be assistant 
to Dr. Hafij in the arms factory and I was 
specially engaged to train some Kabuli 
students also to work as apprentices to the 
Arms Factory. But Dr. Hafij did not return, 
within the eight months I was in Kabul and 
never afterwards. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me. I heard very uncharitable and 
objectionable remarks that Dr. Hafij, had 
swallowed the money and refused to come 
back to Kabul, But I had a shrewed suspicion 
that due to British presure, he was not allowed 
by Ameer Amanulla to come back to Kabul 
and start the Arms Factory. I have no 
means to verify this, but my suspicion was 
confirmed when Moulana Obeidulla and his 
party had to leave Kabul and he himself had 
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the same suspicion. And he ‘knew Amanulla 
anc Afghanistan in and out, The rumour 
sprezd about Dr. Hafij, swallowing Afghan 
mcnzy, was most intolerable to us Indians 
ani it seemed to be a case of giving the dog 
a Lad name and hang it. 


Indian Provisional Govt 


The first Indian provisional Govt. had 
been formed with head quarters in Kabul. 
Raja Mahendra Pratap was its President and 
Fassan was the prime minister. Moulana 
Cheidulla, the {home minister, but as neither 
tLe President nor the Prime Minister was 
avcilable in the Head quarters in Kabul, 
Maulana Obeidulla used to function as the 
head of the Indian provisional Govt. in 
tabul. Ameer Amanulla practically removed 
tne Head quarters of the Indian Provisional 
Govt. from Kabul. But I have got it from 
the horses mouth, that the Provisional Govt. 
‘vas not expelled in so many words, as 
‘eported in the Memoirs of the late M.N. 
Roy. 


But they were told to stay in Kabul as 
honoured guests of Afghan Govt. as before, 
but they could not be allowed to take any 
help from any Govt, (meaning Soviet Govt.) 
except that of Afghan Govt, The capacity 
of Afghan Govt. to give such help was very 
limited. With that help, one could not dream 
of fighting the mighty British Empire which 
had unlimited resources. Only the U. S. S. R. 
or Germany could give such help, to be effec- 
tive. Hence, they chose to leave Afghanistan 
and go to Moscow, from where they were 
already getting a little help, which would have 
been increased many times, if any feasible 
program could be formulated to carry on the 
anti British fight. Moulana retorted that 
they were not thereto eat Polao and Morga 
as His Majesty’s guests. If they were not 
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allowed to work effectively against the British, 
why should they stay there ? They did assure 
that they would not work against His Majesty’s 
interest in any way whatsoever which Ameer 
Amanulla himself knew very well. But 
Amanulla did not agree, because he was under 
heavy pressure from the British, Moulana 
then decided to leave Afghanistan and find a 
more suitable place to continue the Anti- 
British activities, either from Moscow or 
from Mecca. Moscow was already actively 
pursuing Anti-British or Anti-Imperialist 
struggles. In Mecca, many Muslims from 
India and all over the world, went every year 
for Haj and it was a very convenient place to 
keep contact throughout the world, Though 
there was no common border asin Afghanis- 
tan, or the; thoroughly Anti-British fighting 
Pathan tribes, on the border the Mujahaddin, 
or Wahabis fighting the British since 1857, 
yet the next best place was either Moscow or 
Mecca. It was undoubtedly, under heavy 
pressure of the British, that ‘Amanulla made 
the proposals, and thus in “essence the Provi- 
sional Indian Govt. was ‘expelled from Kabul 
by Amanulla. It was not donecrudely. It 
was done with diplomatic nicety, though it 
was transparent and M. N. Roy’s statement 
is not essentially incorrect. Amanulla feared 


that if Anti-British activities were pursued i 


from Kabul, with the help of the Soviets, the 
British could attack Afghanistan on this plea, 
and even if Afghanistan got all the help from 
the Soviet Govt....she would be the cockpit of 
the fight, which Amanulla did not wish. It 
is a perfectly justified stand, because this would 
mean an end of all progress and the ‘reforms, 
he had started in Afghanistan. 


But, then one could ask where all the loud 
talks of Anti-British struggles, on the crest of 
which, he“shad- ascended the throne. As a 
reward or:compensation to causing the removal 
of Indian Provisional Govt from Afghanistan, 


“be 
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Amanulla was lionised in London and other 
European countries. Amanulla and his wife 
Queen Souria, thus felt to be in the Seventh 
Heaven, but Perfidious Albion, continued to 
carry on their anti-Amanulla activities through 
the Mullas, and other agents like ‘Lawrences’ 
of Kabul, quite unsuspected by Amanulla. 
With all the surrender to the pressure of the 
British and pursuing an Anti-Indian and 
Anti-Seviet policy, he could not ultimately 
save his throne. It is allthe more pitiable, 
since he could have helped the progressive 
forces and Indian Revolutioneries to bring 
about Indian Independence a decade or two 
earlier. The Soviets had sent M. N. Roy with 
about twenty wagons of small and big arms, 
including all parts of a air sqadron dismantled 
and two wagons of gold, silver coins and 
currency notes to Tashkent. If Amanulla 
had connived at their entry into India, 
through the narrow strip of 20miles in Fergana 
the story of Indian Revolutionary fight would 
surely have been quite different, The pity is 
that poor Amanulla could not save himself, 
by all the weaknesses be showed and had to 
die in exile in Italy. 

The wheels of Juggernauth have chosen 
different routes and different methods, and 
we are Independent all the same since 1947, 
though Amanulla was thrown into the dust 
bin of history long before that, whereas, he 
could have been an honoured and respected 
friend of independent India and Soviet Russia, 
by helping the Anti-British fight and still reign 
there, at least as long as he lived. But there 
js no use crying over spilt milk. 


Amanulla’s bad temper 


Being born of a Royal family and being 
brought up in all the luxury of life, and 
later on, being pampered by all, he could 
never contro] his temper. I know of one 
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instance. Ameer Amanulla had once cme 
to Habibia and was discussing about hev’ to 
introduce and popularise Pustu. Mrdir 
Sahib was also in the conference in the 
Education Minister's room and he was <lso 
a Pustu enthusiast. But due to his bad lick, 
he made a punn on the Pustu word for at. 
Amanulla flew into a rage, as he could ot 
take the joke, flashed out his revolver end 
pointing the revolver at Mudir Sahib, shou ed 
“Toba Ku” (apologise). Mudir Sahib promptly 
said “Toba me kunam”. I am apologising 
but the Ameer was not satisfied and ordered 
him to get out of the room, which Mucrlir 
Sahib did promptly, continuing to repe..t, 
“Toba me kunam, Toba me kunam”. He 
came out ofthe room and was walking in 
the apple garden alone. Finding him alore, 
I went to him reminded kim of my request 
to him to increase my salary to at leat 
Rs. 250/-. I was drawing Rs. 200/- wheras 
others with my qualification were gettirg 
Rs. 250/- which they had mentioned in ther 
applications. Mudir Sahib was usually very 
grave and I did not notice anything unusua. 
With an attempted smile, he told me of ha 
predicament. I showed my sympathy for him: 
and consoled him saying, that the Ames- 
would soon realise his mistake and everythings 
would be O.K. He said that I did not knov 
the Pathans and the Ameer well enough still 
I humbly agreed, He apprehended that he 
might be arrested and thrown into the 
dungeon and all his property confiscated, 
though there was no single friend of the Ameer 
more devoted than himself. With a flash I 
remembered the I.C.S. incident and how near 
I was of losing my life ! Mudir Sahib, gave 
a letter to me written in a cryptic manner to 
remove quickly all valuable ornaments and 
cash from his house, so that, if Police came ts 
confiscate the property, at least some cash etc. 
would remain with the family. It was an 
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extreme precaution but not unusual in 
Afghanistan. I felt specially fortunate and 
privileged that instead of trusting this work to 
any other person, he gave it tome. It was an 
extreme act of confidence. I told no one 
would get this incrimating document except 
the addressees, If I was arrested on the way, 
I would only put it into my mouth and chew 
it into a pulp and swallow it. He was assured. 
I never divulged it to any body so far. 
Amanulla is dead and so also the Mudir Sahib, 
and there can be no herm, to anybody, if I 
divulge it to day. However, things turned 
out as I had anticipated. Soon after, the 
incident, the Ameer relented and sent for the 
Mudir Sahib and embraced him fondly and 
the chapter was closed. I heard that similar 
were the experiences of many of his colleagues 
and officers, 


My meetings with Ameer Amanulla 


Soon after, I reached Kabul and joined 
the Habibia College, there was the Annual 
Prize Distribution ceremony in Habibia and 
elaborate preparations were made. Recita- 
tions, songs, parades by the students, reports 
etc. etc, The function was held in the spacious 
apple garden in the yard of Habibia. It was 
tastefully but simply decorated. Ameer 
Amanulla was to attend and distribute the 
prizes and all were agog. I had seen Amanulla 
before on horse-back or in Motor car, passing 
by quickly and found him attractive looking. 
But had not seen him at close quarters anc for 
any length of time. Not only the Professors 
and the studenis were there, but also many of 
the gentry of Kabul and of course all the 
Ministers, including the Education Minister, 
most of whom were his half brothers and 
cousins, Commander-in-Chief Nadir Khan was 
there also who was himself a distant cousin of 
Ameer Amanulla. He was born in India and 
speke Urdu well, and also English, no: to 
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speak of Persian and Pustu, He had to learn 
Pustu well in order to be able to mix with the 
soldiers who were mostly Pustu speaking. He 
was rather lean and tall and not so fair as the 
average Afghans of Persian origin. As 
conquerer of Thal Fort from the British, by 
direct assault, I had special regard for him, 
which continues even today. Ameer Amanulla, 
came on horse back, along with a few#A,D.Cs. 
When he arrived, there was a loud shout of 
Badsha Amanula Zindabad. His horse took 
fright and stood on her two hind legs with 
Amanulla on her back but the Ameer was a 
good horse-man and managed her well 
himself. Two of his bodyguards came forward 
to help him, but he asked them to keep at a 
distance. He got down deftly, patted the 
horse wheeled her round twice leaving her 
to the attendants, proceeded to his chair on 
the dais. He responded to the shouts of welcome 
with waiving hand and shaking the hands of 
the Education Minister and the Mudir Saheb 


and some other prominent persons. All were 
standing, till he took his chair. He made a 
good impression on me by the way he 


managed the horse and also by his smiling 
reply to the shouting reception. He was about 
thirty, fair and inclined towards flabbiness. 
Though not tall, he hada soldierly gait. We 
the Indian professors were introduced to him 
by the Mudir Sahib one by one. Iwas in 
white khadi witha turban. There was no 
long Parsian greeings of Zoo-rastin, Bakhair 
Astin? Tabiate shuma chitor ast etc said 
by both without meaning much, just 
as Europeans, when they meet say “How do 
you do’ without meaning it or expecting to 
geta reply except also “How do you do” 
from the other side. All these were cut out 
and there a simple introduction by Mudir 
Sahib and ahearty hand shake, I frlt the 
hand-shake warm and a little longer, It was 
either because of my Indian dress or may be 
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due to something Mudir Sahib told him about 
me. Then there was a parade by students 
and later on he walked by rows of students, 
caressing some he knew personally. Then 
there was ashort report by the Education 
' Minister but undoutedly written by the Mudir 
Sahib, recitations, songs in Persian and Urdu 
and also Pustu, distribution of cheap prizes and 
then at last, a short speech by the Ameer 
himself which was full of Nationalist 
aspiration of the Pathans. He left on the 
same horse, as he rode when he came but this 
time the horse, had been! used to the shouts 
of zindabad and did not shy. On the whole, 
he made a very good impression on me, which 
continued to improve, till Sardar Nadir Khan 
was sent away to Paris as Ambassador from the 
post of commander-in-chief. I thought it 
was a grave injustice done to Sardar Nadir 
Khan, 


The second time, I saw him was in the 
Idga mosque in the Chaman; where he said 
his prayers standing in the front line with all 
others facing the Imam leading the prayer. 
It is usual in Islam, but I was not accustomed 
to these democratic procedure of Islam and I 
was very favourably impressed. This was no 
meeting the Ameer, but seeing him froma 
distance. The third meeting was also from a 
distance, when the Idd celebrations were held 
inthe Arg or Palace, where we were all 
presented with a packet of sweets. It was 
after Ramjan or the month of fasting, when 
the Habibia and all other institutions were 
closed for a month, This was the Idd of 


learning. § After 40 days from this 
date, there was Idd of sacrifice or 
korbani. On this occasion the Ameer was in 


disguise,in the Idd celebration in Babar garden. 
The Ameer greeted me as well as many others 
and I said Zoorasin etc and embraced him, 
as I did to many others known and unknown 
without knowing or suspecting he was the 
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Ameer, The special greeting on this Idd, is 
“Darja Haji Gazi me basand bea Haji and 
a Gazi’. Haji means one who has been to 
Mecca and Gazi is one who has killed Kafirs 
or Non Muslims. I had said the same to 
all on that day including Ameer Amanulla, 
not knowing who he was. Mudir Sahib 
laughed when [ saw him on another occasion 
in Military dress conducting a mock fight, 
between the regular Army hodinga Fort, 
which was a hill, attacked by the irregular 
guerrila army, taking the Fort by direct assault 
In defence. there were many machine gun 
posts, and rifles, swords, revolvers etc. carried 
by the regulars, but the guerrilas, succeeded 
in conquering the Fort with their Rifles, only, 
from the regular Army. Lots of Rifle shots 
and Ta-Ta-Ta of machine guns were fired, of 
course blank, but the sound was terrific and 
also the smoke was almost suffocating. We 
could watch the Guerrilas, climb up, taking 
all kinds of. cover of the boulders, creeping 
along and firing resisted by the Regulars, 
but falling back always. This was for boosting 
up the guerrilas who were the real strength of 
the Afghan Nation. After the Fort, which 
was a flimsy bamboo structure on the top of 
the hill, was stormed and taken possession of, 
there was a mad Pathan dance of victory, 
which lasted for an hour and the Ameer also 
participated in the wild dance, with the 
guerrilas. The mock fight lasted for 3/4 hours 


and there were many strategic advances and 


retreats. It looked like areal fight. There 
were some Hindu soldiers in the Regular 
army with their conspicuous turbans, 


Democracy vs Feudalism 


I was an out and out democrat and there 
was no place for a\Feudal Chief, in my scheme 
of things, but I almost became convinced that 
for backward Afghanistan, it was perhaps 
appropriate to have an enlightened, 
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benevolent Feudal Lord as the head of the 
State, till literacy increased and people were 
able to elect their representatives. The jirgas 
were rough and ready representative institu- 
tions, which decided important problems by 
long and stormy discussions. 


Reason for my popularity 


I was the only Hindu amongst the Profe- 
sscrs, Whether I wasa Bengalee or not was 
nct relevant. Being a non-muslim was a 
real handicap to worm into the hearts of 
the Muslim students. But I became more 
pouplar than any of the Muslim Professors. 
The reason was that I had regard for Pathans’ 
fight against the British since 1857 and speci- 
ally for winning Independence. The other Pro- 
fessors were Jooking down upon the Afghans 
wno were undoubtedly backward compared 
to Indians. They had no Taj Mahal, Delhi 
and Red Fort, or Juma Masjid or Madura 
Gaya, Allahabad, Kashi Temples or a Univer- 


sity like «Calcutta, Bombay,- Madras Delhi,” 
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Aligarh, Benaras etc,..These are no doubt 
undeniable facts, but it is also undeniable 
that the Pathans had been carrying on un- 
relenting and unequal battles with the British 
for generations after generations, for which I 
really admired them. This admiration paved „ 
the bond of friendship between myself and — 
Afghan students. The other Professors used 
to speak disparagingly about the Afghans, 
even in their presence and deride them for 
their backwardness and they naturally disliked - 
this. Some who were more sensitive, openly 
resented this. This I realised after some 
months and advised my Indian fellow Profe- 
ssors to revise their attitude, if they wanted 
to win the heart and respect of Afghan à 
students. 


The result was that when I decided to go 
to Moscow, I was given a very feeling farewell 
by the students. I doubt, very much 
whether any other Professor got the same kind 
of farewell, but I do not know, as I was not 
present in‘ Kabul long enough. 
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STUDIES IN THE FORGOTTEN LAWS OF KAUTILYA 
DIPAK MOHAN SEN 


Kautiliyan system of Justice and Judiciary 
is now forgotten. It survives in our memory 
only in the form a myth or legend. A modern 
student with little knowledge of this law may 
brand it as a backward system. But in the 
hoary past, the advocates and followers of 
Kautiliyan law could well ensure the protec- 
tion of life and property of all sections of 


people in the society irrespective of caste 


_and creed. Accordivg to Kautilya “Dharma 


(sacred law), Vyavahara (Contract), Charita 
( Custom ) and Rajasasana. (royal decree) are 
the four legs of law each of which is of 
superior validity to 
named”. 
Among the Civil Laws we get the follow- 
ing ( Book III Chaps I—XVI ) :— 
(1) Disputes regarding void and voidable 
agreements or Contracts. 
(2) Law of marriage and women’s 
property. 
(3) Law of divorce and remarriage: 
(4) Law of euccession and inheritance. 
(6) Law of real property, 
(6) 
(7) 


the one previously 


Law relating to sale and purchases 
of property. 

Law relating to debt, deposit and 
mortgage. 


(8) Rules relatieg to ‘slave and slave 
labour. 
With the exception of No. (8) all other 


divisions of law find place in the Civil proce- 
dure code, in the law of equity, contract and 
partnership and in Hindu and Muhammedaa 
law «f modern times. 

Kautilya advocates an equitable distribu- 
tion of property by a father among his 


children making compensatory ; provisions 
for minors and unmarried daughters. Daugh- 
ters’ preference in regard to 
Stridhana is indicated. 
Kinsmen or neighbours is 
Transfer of property. 


mothers’ 
Pre-emption oi 
recognised ia 


Iu Labour disputes, experts were called 
for mediation and the government enforced 
their decision on both the parties. In this 
respect, this is similar to the Arbitratior 
Body cr mediation boards often appointed by 
modern governments to settle strikes 
now-a-days. 

Kautilya enumerates! various kinds of 
criminal offences. These are: 

1, Law of violence and crime ( sabasa ) 

2, Assault, hurt or battery 

( Dandaparusyam ) 

3. Law of Dice playing, 

4. Gambling and betting, 

6. Defamation ( vakparusyam ) 

6. Theft, 

7. Robbery and violence, 

8. Adultery. 

These offences have been divided intc 
eighteen heads.2 

In all these criminal eases the Dharmasthas 
acted as judges and punished or acquitted 
the accused persons. There were another 
set of Courts presided over by judges known 
as Pradestarah or Anmntyas who were next tc 
Dharmasthas. The lLakhakas ( scribes ) 
took down the evidence. In taking evidence, 
consideration was given to good birth and 


purity of the persons producing evidence, 
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n> distinction probably was made between 
oval or written evidence direct or hearsay and 
indirect evidences. “Either .'the 
of the majority or that of the trusworthy was 


opinion 


tuken into account to determine the facts of 
3 


tae case”. 

The modern law of cross-exmination of 
witnesses was in practice in the days of 
E-autilya and the same was prevalent during 
tae whole Hindu period. Answers given in 
tae course of cross-examination were record- 
el by the Lipica (in modern sense the 
sienographer ‘attached toithe judge ). It is 
roi clear whether frelevant questions were 
esked during Examination— In-Chief or re- 
<xamination. Generally, during cross-exami- 
ration, the adverse ;'party put} questions. 
TXautilya says “it is the truth that witnesses 
Fave to hear ( wheu theyZare called to attest 
io any ‘transaction ); if they have not 
minded it, they shall be fined 24 panas; if 
they have attested to a false’cause ( without 
rerutinising ), they shall be fined half of the 
ukove fine’4, Itis again told in the same 
context “witnesses who are very far, or who 
“vill not stir out, shall be made to present 
ihamselves by the order of tae judges.” 

Soon after arrest, the accused was sent 
~o the custody but within 24 hours he was 


30 be brought before the judge. In this 


sespect, it resembles the Habeas Corpus 
Act, 

Persons giving false witnesses were 
panished. It is provided “whenever, by 


neans of the deposition of witnesses, state- 
ments of either of the parties sre found 
zontradictory, and whenever the cause of 
aithber of the parties is found through the 
King’s spies to be false, then the decree shall 
bə passed against that party”. According 
to Kautilya, the four legs of law are sacred 
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(dharma), evidence ( vyavahara ), history 
( charita ), and edicts of kings ( rajasasana ), 
Of these four in order, the later is superior 
to the one previously named. 

Let us make a comparative study of the 
different offences between Kautiliyan law and 
modern law as regards the different modes of 
punishment for different offences. Regard- 
ing the offence of- intimidation Kautilya® 


states :— 

“If a person capable to do harm and 
ucder the influence of enmity intimidates 
another, he shall be compelled to give life- 
long security for the well-being of the 
intimidated”. Punishment for such crime is 


12 panas io Kautilya, 
Sec. 503 of the Indian penal code states ; 


“Whoever threatens another with avy injury 
to his person, reputation or vroperty or to 
the person or reputation of any one in whom 
that person is interested, with intent to cause 
alarm to that person, to cause that person do 
do any act which he is not legally bound to 
do, or to omit to do any act!which that 


person is legally entitled to do, as the means 


of avoiding the execution of such threat, 
commits criminal intimidation”. 

Punishment for such offence according 
sec. 506 of I.P.C, is imprisonment extending 
to two years or with fine or with both. 

‘Hurting according to Keautilya’ is 
“causing a bloodless wound with a stick, mud, 
a stone, an iron har or a rope and shall be 
punished with a fine of 24 Panas”, Indian 
penal code ( Sec, 319 ) resembles Kautilya’s 
law and states that hurt is the causing of 
bodily pain, disease or informity to any 
person and whoever causes such pain is said 


to cause hurt. 
In the laws of Kautilya8 “Touching, 


striking or hurting corsttutes assault”, 


¥) 
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Punishment for sueh offences are 3 panas, 


6 panas or 12 panas according to the gravity 
and seriousness of the oftence. 
Indian Penal Code differs fandamentaly 


from Kautiliyan law on assault. -Accordiog 
to sec, 301 of the I. P.C. Assault means 
the making of any gesture or preparation by 
a person in the presence of another person, 
intending or knowing that such gesture or 
preparation will make that person apprehend 
that the person making such gesture is about 
to use criminal force to him, The term cri- 
minal force means “battery” in English law. 
Modern law of I. P. ©. thus differs from 
Kautiliyan law by the fact that in the former 
there is a difference between assault, criminal 
force and battery, while in the latter there 
is nothing as such and they are grouped 
Under the same category. According to sec 
352 of I. P.C puaishment for such offence 
may extend to imprisonment for three months 
or with fine which may extend to five huadred 
rupees or with both. 
Dice playing, gambling and betting were 
not wholly illegal in Kautilya and under 
restricted sense and within limited degrees 
they were allowed. According to Arthsastra® 
the superintenden's of gambling shall “be 
honest aud supply dice at the rate of a 
Kakani of hire per pair. Substitution by 
tricks of hand of dice other than thus suppli- 
ed shali be punished with a fine of 12 panas 
serseeresthe same rules apply to betting and 
challenging’. Though there is no- similar 
provision ia the Indian penal code, the 
Indian contract Act, 1872 in sections 29 and 
30 include these adventures within wagering 
of contract. Any agreement is void for 
uncertainty. Section 30 of the Indian Con- 


tract Act provides “Agreements by way of 


Wager are void ; and no suit shall be brought 
8 


for recovering anything alleged to be won on 
any wager, or entrusted to any person to 
abide the result of any game or other un- 
certain event on which any wager is made” 
Ia other words, a common intention tc 
gamble on an uncertain event must be esta- 


blished before they can be regarded as 
wagers. 

“Calumny, contemptuous talk, or intimids- 
tion constitutes defamation”! punishment 
for such abusive expreesions are 12 panas. 
But, if abuse is due to carelessness, intoxica- 


tion or loss of sense ete. the fines shall be 
halved. 
Section 499 of the I. P. C. states :— 
“Whoever by words either spoken or 


intended to be read, or signs or by visible 
representations, makes or published 
imputation concerning any person intending 


to harm, or having reason to believe that such 
imputation will harm the reputation of such 


person, is said to defame that person”. 
Punishment for such crime is simple impri- 


any 


sonment for a term which may extend to 


two years or with fine or with both. (I. P. C. 
Sec 500). 

Robbery and theft are defined by Kautilya 
“sudden and direct seizure (of person or 
property) is termed Sahasa; fraudulent or 
indirect seizure (niranvaye pavyayanecha) 
is theft”. In 


punishment should be proportional to the 
gravity of the erime. But punishment for 


an abetter was four times the value of the 
article obtained by theft or robbery, The 
I. P. C. (Sac. 878) defines theft as follows :— 
“Whoever intending to take dishonestly 
any movable property out of the! possession 


the opinion of Kautilya 


of any person without that persons’ consent, 
moves that property ia order to such taking 
is said to commit theft”. Robbery is an 


aggravated from of either theft or extortion. 


9cR 


In zobbery there must be the presence of 
incminent fear of violence (Sec. 390, I. P. C.). 
Pcrishment for theft may extend to three 
years, or with fine or with both (I. P. C. 
Ssc. 379), while punishment for robbery 
may extend from 10 years to 14 years accor- 
ding to the seriousness of the offence (I. P. C. 
fee, 895). But unlike Kautilya, an abetter 
cnder this code is punished with the punish- 
ment provided for the offence. (I. P.C, 


fee. 109). 
Kautilya takes a very stern attitude to- 


“vards punishing offenders accused of adultery. 


Xautilya enumerates..2 “He who defiles a 
maiden who has attained maturity shall 
lave his middle finger cut off or pay a fine 
of 200 panas, besides giving an adequate 
compensation to her father. No man shall 
asye sexual intercourse with any woman 
against her will”. According to Section 
354 and 366A of I. P.C. punishments for 
auch offence may beimprisonment ranging 


-rom 2 years to 10 years under different 


circumstances. 
For removing anti-socials Kautilya reco- 


mmended a separate Department of Govt. 
officials known as the Kantokasodhana 
(Removal of thorns.’ Mautilations of limb 
snd severe torture followed by death were 
the modes of punishment of even ordinary 
oftences. On many occasions the Brahmin 
was immune from the punishment of death. 
But such severity and inhuman punish- 
ments were inflicted on persons charged with 
criminal offences in greater degrees in ancient 
Greece, Rome, Persia and China. Even 
in England, in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, death was the penalty 
for pickpocketing, theft of 5 sh. from a shop 
for forgery and for varfous other minor 


offences. In India, although criminal code 
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was ferribly severe compared with that of 
our modern days, there is great doubt 
whether these could be actually executed 


and very often these sentences were commu- 
ted by payments of fines. F'a-Hian witnessed 
absence of judicial torture in India and 
highly praised the judicial system of this 


country. 
In Kautilya, king was the highest autho- 
rity in promulgating law. Kautiliyan 


concept of law taken a revolutionary step 
when Kautilya says “whenever Sacred law 
(Sastra) is in conflict with rational law 
(Dharmanyaya), then reason shall be held 
authoritative’. In this aspect, Kautilya 
differs with most of the Dharmasastra writers 
who place the sacred law above all, even 
above the royal decree. Curiously enough, 
influence of Kautilya on later law-givers is 
very little. In the course of history, reac- 
tionary movement gained ground and 
Arthasastra laws were at a discount. In 
course of time, Dharmasastras, especially 
those of Manusmriti, Yajnavalkya, Narada 
and Drihaspati came into prominence and 
moulded the law and legal institutions of 
our land. 


1. Arthasastra Book III, Ch. XVIIL XIX, 
N. C. Bandopadhay Kautilya Page 219. 
N. C. Bandopadhay Kautilya Page 220. 
Shamasastry Kautilya Page 201. 
Shamasastry Kautilya Page 171. 
Arthasastra Book III, Ga. XVIII. 
Arthasastra Book ITI, Ch. XIX, 

Shamasastry Page 220. 
8. Shamasastry, Arthasastra Book III, 


Ch. XIX. 


9. Arthasestra Book ITI, Ch. XX. 

Kautilya Book III, Ch, XVIII, 
Shamasastry Page 218. 

Arthasastra Book III, Ch. XVII, 
Shamasastry Page 216 


12. Arthasastra Book IV, Ch. XU, 
Shamasastry Page 258. 
13. Arthasastra Book IV, Ch. X, XI. 
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Current Affairs 


Politics in USSR 


Prof. Sidney I. Ploss is Associate 
Professor of International Affairs at George 


Washington University and is well known for 


his knowledge of Soviet affairs. He has 
contributed an article on “Politics in the 
Kremlin” in PROBLEMS oF COMMUNISM in 
which he has described how political trends 
are reshaping themselves in Russia after 
the Khrushchev regime. There is a distinct 
tendency to return to orthodox party dictator- 
ship in Russia to day and even Khrushchev’s 
attempts at decentralisation bave been 
reversed in a noticeable manner. Prof. Ploss 
says § 

The five years that have elapsed since 
Khrushchev’s fall from power have seen the 
new Soviet leadership not merely slow down 
Russia’s movement away from Stalinist fron 
rule but even, in some respects, reassert the 
dictatorial and militaristic traditions of 
Stalinism. Unlike Khrushchev, the majority 
of the present leaders have shown themselves 
disposed toward orthodox policies calculated 
to consolidate bureaucratic authority and to 
enhance the state’s military power. They 
have been far less willing than Khrushchev 
to encourage aeademic theorists in devising 
sweeping changes in the management of the 
overly centralized planned economy. And 
the intellectuals have been obliged to desist 


from exposing the Stalinist system as tke 
historical source of the moral corruption oi 
the nation’s political life. 

Yet Khrushchev’s downfall did not enc 
the post-Stalin tension between reformist anc 
conservative elements in the Kremlin. There 
is considerable evidence that the issues 
debated in the succession struggle of 1953- 
1957 have reappeared in all their divisive- 
ness. These issues apparently include choices 
between guns and butter in budgetary 
allocations and the related question of the 
proper Soviet posture in the costly nucleex 
arms race; the problem of how to gear ths 
economic administration for greater 
efficiency ; the historical evaluation of Stalin ; 
and relationships between party organizers 
and the specialists of the state bureaucracy 
in the management of public affairs. In the 
climate of internal rivalry and intrigue in 
which Soviet leaders have always meved, 
these policy disputes have been associated 
with the power interests of various leadership 
factions. 

His remarks about decentralisation under 
Khrushchev are also illuminating : 

There hag also been a clear-cut reversal 
of policy in the realm of economic adminis- 
tration, Whereas Khrushchev 
remedy declining gains in industrial and 
agricultural output and productivity by 
promoting decentralization of 


sought to 


economic 
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the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin leadership bas in general brought 


planring and management, 


economic reform back into a framework of 
bureaucratic centralism, 
some devolution of operational authority to 
manegers of farms and industrial enterprises. 


notwithstanding 


The all powerful Communist party had 
lost some of its powers during the period 
that Stalin passed and Kbru-hchev took ap 
the reins. But The Breznov-Kosygin leader. 
ship in the party has done its utmost to 
recover the lost domination of the party over 


the state. Prof. Ploss says : 


Conflicts between party and state burecu- 
crats are endemic to the Sovi t system of 
rule, and such conflicts are no less apparent 
under the present leadership than in the 
past. Broadly speaking, the inlerest of she 
party organizers lies in preserving their 
control of economic decision-making and 
bureaucratic appointments 
considerations of efficiency, 


regardless of 
while on the 
other hand the state technical experts szek 
the right to run the economy with minimal 
interference by party functionaries anc to 
selact personnel without regard to dogmatic 
The strains between the 
two groups grow more acute when there is no 


political criteria. 


sicgle holder of the supreme party and 
government offices. In this situation, autho- 
rity to decide policy and personnel questions 
is vested in the bureaus of the party conmi- 
ttees at all levels, and since power in these 
bureaus is shared by party and state represen- 
tatives, the line officers of the party machine 
ficd it more difficult to impose their will on 
the state managers. They consequently try 
to shift the locus of power from the party 


bureaus to the party secretariats, which are 
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the exclusive domain of the party. These 
constant struggles for power have a signifi- 


cant bearing on policy in that the state 
officials’ immersion ja practical affairs 
disposes them toward a less doctrinaire 


approach to problems than that of the party 
apparatchiks. 


Revolutionaries vs Police 


There are many youngmen addicted to 
violence who are now engaged ina war 
Their special targets 
are the intelligence men who go about in 


against police men. 


plain clothes and keep an eye on suspects 
of various kinds. These police men have 
been attacked in many places all over West 
Bengal and a number of them have been 
mudered or seriously injured. The police 
have at times attacked the attackers and 
have killed some of them and injured others. 
These fights are of the nature of skirmishes 
and there are no signs that the situation is 
improving and the frequency and intensity 


of the fights are becoming less. People 
everywhere are romanticising over these 
fights and calling theae enemies of the 


police Naxalites, a name given to certain 
extreme type of who are 
reputed to be followers of the Chinese leader 
Mao tse Tung. But there is no positive 
proof that those who attack police men are 
followers of Mao t’se Tung or that the Chinese 
leader has at anytime encouraged any Indian 


communists 


followers to become his disciples, either 
ideologically or as fifth columnists of the 
Chinese. It is of course possible that, just 
as there are all kinds of people who are 
followers of Marx, Tolstoy, Sri Gouranga or 
Mme. Blavatsky in a rough and ready 


manner; there may be followers of Mao 


wi 


rà 


- pilferers of valuable objects, car 
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Use Tung who take his name first thing in 
the morning and last thing at night asa 
matter of faith without having any other 
connection with him of any other kind 
Then, the fact that some 
people attack the police and use Maoist 
slogans as their war cry or carry the 
“thoughts” of Mao t’se Tung in book form 
ia their pockets, does not make them either 
revolutionaries or unpaid soldiers of Mao 


whatsoever. 


tse Tung, They may be attacking the police 
for other reasons; for the police and the 
criminals have always disliked one another. 
Ordinary criminals like wagon breakers, 
thieves, 
electric cable thieves, removers of iron 
railings, smugglers, bank ‘robbers, bag and 
necklace snatchers and brothel keepers can 
harbour great ill feeling towards the police 
and desire to injure'them physically, They 
superficially like politically 
but that would only be for 


show and for misguiding the police. 
Mr. Jyoti Basu is alleged to have descri- 


bed the Naxals as police agents. But he 
has not said that he had many Naxals on his 
pay roll when he was police minister, More- 
over there is nothing fake about the fights 
that take place between Naxals and the 


may behave 
incliced persons ; 


police. In any case the government should 
take proper steps to enforce law and order 
in the State. 
bomb is thrown by a bank robber rather 
than by a student admirer of Mao t’se Tung. 


The police must prevent bomb throwing by 


It make no difference if a 


anybody. 
Arab Guerillas High-jack Passenger 
Planes 
The World is divided overits attitude 
towards the Arabs and the Israelis. Some 
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countries support the Arabs and others the 
But there are some which have nc 
preference for either. The Arabs and the 
Israelis too have their The 
Arabs, generally speakiag like Russia and 
donot like the U.S.A. But one does not 
really know what king Hussein of Jordan 
likes. He certainly is an Anglophil, which 
means he is friendly towards the U,S, A. 
But there is no love lost between Hussein 
or is that only a show ? 


Israelis, 


preferences. 


and the Israelis ; 


Tiowever the Palestinian guerillas appear 
to be utterly anti-Rritish, anti-Swiss and 
They highjacked three 
large passenger planes belonging to the 
British, the Swiss and the West Germans anc 
blew them up in the Jordanian desert where 
they had set up an air strip for landing such 
large planes. The Arab guerillas forced the 
pilots of the planes to go to this air strip at 
the points of guns. They declared the passen- 
gers to be their hostages but later took them 
to safe places and allowed them to go where 
they liked. The demand made by the gue- 
rillas was that some of their comrades who 
were prisoners in Great Britain, Switzerland 
and West Germany should be released from 
prison and allowed to return to their own 
country. This highjacking of planes belong- 
ing to neutral countries caused a tremendous 


anti-W. German, 


uproar of resentment in every capital of the 
world. Such high handed and imbecile use 
of force could never be tolerated by anybody 
and the possibility of organising a punitive 
international force was speculated upon by 
knowledgeable people. The highjacking of 
further planes, however, did not occur and 
the excitement died down, for the time being. 
But the wanton destruction of three large 
passenger planes worth millions of pounds 


IJF 
was not going to be overlooked by the 
powers. The matter was, perhaps discussed 
at high level in Washington and Moscow, 
and some methods adopted for the control 
of the fanatical Arabs who indulge in such 
costly pranks. But nothing was made public 
and nobody knows why the guerillas stopped 
highjacking more planes. President Nasser, 
perhaps, took a hand in all this; but what 
appeared in the press about his intervention 


in the affairs of the guerillas was sketchy 


and lacking in details. 
President Giri thinks of Human Needs 


President V. V. Giri said the other day 
(18th Sept. 1970), while inaugurating the 
Connaught Place Central Park in New Delhi, 
that all Indians should have enough to eat, 
a suitable house to live in and some gainful 
occupation to enable them to earn enough to 
liva. 
nor did he say what action auybody wouid 
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He did not dilate upon the subject 
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take to realise these aims; but one may 
expect that when the head of the Indian 
state has made such an announcement; all 
ministers and other officials should take 
up the fight against India’s poverty and try 
to make more and more Indians fit to lead a. 
proper existence. We know that President 
Giri has not expounded an impossible objec- 
tive. What he has said is not only possible 
but is a must. Only our politicians do not 
worry about such matters. They want their 
allowances, houses and traveling comforts. 
The Indians are very poor and live a misera- 
ble life compared to the members of other 
nations. But Indian politicians have -better 
amenities and perquisites than most politi- 
cians of other lands. That is why Indian 
politicians donot try to improve the lot of 
the common man. If all politicians were 
forced to live like the poor Indians; they 
(the politicians) would 
try fo 
Indians. 


soon wake up and 
improve living conditions for all 


BRAIN-DRAIN—CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


Dr. S. R. BHATT 


Any consideration of the problem of 
brain-drain must not be viewed in isolation 
from the wider phenomenon of migratory 
instinct displayed by all living beiags. All 
creatures-human beings in particular-entertain 
the tendency to migrate from one place to 
another in search of better living and brighter 
prospects. The flight of skill and talent 
from one country to another is only a facet 
of this universal human behaviour. No doubt 
such a phenomenon tells adversely upon the 
progress and prosperity of the affected nation, 
brain drain alone should not be regarded as a 
problem. The exodus of any type of man- 
power, whether skilled or semi-skilled or 
unskilled, is a drain for the suffering nation. 
To regard the emigration of unskilled or even 
semi-skilled man-power asa convenient way 
of easing the congestion caused by population 
explosion or us an indirect means of earniog 
the much-needed foreign-exchange, would be 
exhibiting only a and lop sided 
attitude. 


narrow 


In India these days much has been talked 
about the problem of brain-drain. Alarm has 
been expressed both in the press and in the 
parliament. Our perturbation gets accentuated 
when a Narlikar or Khurana gets 
tional recognitioz. 


interna- 
Oar awakening towards 
the problem is no doubt a healthy sign but 
it would be healthier if we could look at it in 
Further, instead of 
giving expression to helplessness or self-pity 
it would be redeeming if we could face the 


a broader perspective. 


problem squarely by employing pragmatic 
measures both at policy and humen levels. 
The over-simplified like ‘Pool- 
restriction on 
emigration or learned exhortations ete. would 
What is needed is a 
searching analyais of all the factors leading 
to brain- drain and an effective preparedness 
to combat them. 


solutions 
scheme’ or imposition of 


not be of much avail, 


One of the basic factors responsible for 
brain-drain has been that because of expan- 
sion in educational facilities out-turn of 
skilled personnel is increasing rapidly but due 
to prevailing monetary conditions their in- 
take is comparatively very low. Asa result 
there has been large-scale unemployment and 
under-employment, and this is increasing day 
by day. Instead of creating job opportunities 
for them if we try to hinder their emigration 
to such countries which not only absorb them 
but also open up new promises for them, then 
we would not only be cruel to them in 
compelling them to lie rusted in India by 
idling their capacities, but would also be 
aggravating the problem of unemployment. 
Before employing such a remedy we should 
also see that it should not turn out to be 
worse than the disease. Here it should be 
remembered that no human being willingly 
uproots himself and searches for a new home 
abrad. He does so only when he is compelled 
by the circumstances. If his country fails 
to help him it is quite natural for him to help 
himself by migrating to another country. 
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Our approach to the problem of brain- drain 
will therefore be constructive and effective 
only if we can eradicate these circumstances. 


Major braio-drain has been in the field 
of research. No doubt paucity of resources and 
facilities has been partly responsible for’ this, 
but the onus of responsibility lies on the 
bur2aucratic administrative set: up of our 
research organisations. The administrative 
rigidity not only hampers the research work 
but also breaks the very nerves of the 

We would be going a long way 
could create proper research 


researcher. 
if we 
atmosphere in our research establishments. 
This can bedone by introducing the following 
innovations. 


In our research institutions hierarchy- 
consciousness is quite rampant. Government 
is also prone to regard ‘top bosses’ as 
infallible and impartial, and treat the lower 
ranks as second-rate intellects. To take 
an example, in the Pianniog Commission 
considerations rather 
competence or merit is the criterion for 
considering reserach schemes, The - idea 
underlying such a policy seem to be that age 
and experience must be given weightage. 
But it is fallacious to think that merit and 
are invariable consequents of 
age and experience. There is positive 
evidence to prove that persons of junior age 
and lesser experience have shown exceptional 


hierarchical than 


competence 


brilliance and competence. There are also 
negative cases to prove that inspite of age 
and experience there are persons with no 
merked abilities. This apart, in the present 
aga of rapid growth of knowledge when 
-quite often the acecpted theories become 


obsolete within the lifespan of the same 
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individual it is harmful to stick to authorita- 
rian instead of egalitarian approach. 


Another factor vitiating our research 
organisations is that in many cases the junior 
researchers work on their projects with great 
enthusiasm and skill but when it comes to 
the publication or dissemination of the fruits 
of their researches, either their findings lie 
dormant in the offices since the higher-ups 
do not entertain their juniors getting any 
credit, or else, those findings are cleverly mis- 
appropriated by the seniors. It is such a 
treatment which stifles the young’ researchers 
and brain-drain is nothing but a mark of the 
liberation of talent from such intellectual 3 
suppression. 


To a certain extent.the employment-policy 
of the government has also been responsible 
for brain-drain. There are cases to show 
that top-specialised Jobs have not been 
manned by the skilled personnel drawn from 
the particuler field of work. Iasteed they have 
been filled by bureaucrats who are no doubt 
efficient in general administration but. 
certainly not in managing research establish- 
ments, A realistic change in the policy of 
the government would do a lot in easing 
this problem. 


Similarly, there has been a tendency to 
derogate the indigeneous skill and expertise. 
Consequently more qualified and creative 
local talents are disregarded in favour of the 
outsiders who are not always superior to the 
local ones. It would be very encouraging 
for our own nationals if we could tap the . 
consultancy expertise availabe’ within the 
country and avoid undue reliance on foreign 
consultants. s 

From the foregoing analysis it is evident 
that there are two ways, simultaneously to be 
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adopted, to solve the problen of brain-drain. 
One is a change in our policies and attitudes 
which are in need of long overdue modifica- 
tions. The other is providing all sorts of 
research facilities and employment oppor- 
tunities within the country itself so that we 
may not be induced te move outside the 
homeland. As regards the former way, 
given the willingness, there can be no impedi- 
ments in adopting it, but the latter ways can 
not perhaps be fully employed at the present 
moment since it has financial and other im- 
plications But by sustained effort and realistic 
itis not difficult to realise it. As 
regards job opportunities,till we can develop a 
sufficient number of establishments which 
may employ all the emerging talents, we can 
resort to the scheme of 


planning 


self-employment. 
But its effectiveness again depends 
two main factors. 


upon 
First, unless red-tapism 










wns in 
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other 
removed it may not moet 


hurdles are 
with 


and administrative 


SUCCESE. 


‘Secondly, if presupposes intensive training 


in the crafts before the actual setting up of 
the workshops. Io the present system of 
education there is no provision for work 
experience and that is why when students 
come out of educational institutions, they 
have to be provided pre-service training. 
The success of the scheme of self employment 
would therefore necessitate an over hauling 
of our present system of education. Besides 
catering to the needs of the emerging talents 
we must continue to try to get back all 
those who have migrated abroad, by providing 
suitable incentives to them. It is not that 


they willingly settle down there or that they 
do vot wish to return. In fact most of them 
aspire to be back and properly utilised 
Tt is for the poci to help them and to help 
herself, 


: A mnan aia |} 
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DISTRICT MAGISTRATE—A CHANGING ROLE 
ASHOKE KUMAR MIfRA 


The District Magistrates stand in a crucial 
position in the West Bengal Public Service. 
The position of the District Magistrate has 
come into limelight after the Fourth General 
Klection. The functions ofthe D.M. are 
constantly changing. With the taking over 
of the political powers by the U.F. Govt. & 
the disappearance of the Congress—the 


whole old routine of the D.M. has 
changed. 


Besides the old functions, such as, 
maintaining law and order, collection of 


been 


revenues etc, he has been vested with some 
newly created powers—such as protection 
of schedule castes and tribes, makers and 
keepers of the various welfare programmes 
of tke govt., his functions as the corner stone 
of the Panchyati Raj System and the 
helper to the socialistic pattern of society. 
In short the D.M. 
functions. 

The D.M. is not the Political Agent of 
the Central or of any State Government. But 
“when the United Front ministry collapsed 
in West Bengal, one saw accusations against 
the officials of having taken undue part in 
the"olitics of the stste!.” The functions of the 
D. M. would be to catch the fish without 
touching the water—as far as possible. 

With the outcome of the popular Qovts., 
the mode of services which are to be 
rendered by the D. M. has also been changed. 
He should always bear in mind that “the 
locai M.P. or M.L.A, may be a mere vote 


performs onerous 


ments of the State Governments 


catching machine or a member of a political 
party opposite to ihat of the party in Central 
or State Governments, or a traditional 
agitator and believer in directaction.2” In 


short my point is that he should be politically 
neutral. 


West Bengal comprises 16 districts. 
The largest of which is 24 Parganas with an 
area Of 5,285 (sq. miles) and population — 
over 6,280,915°, A D. M. has ito manage 
everything. 

Tho D. M. is the co-ordinator of all the 
Government activities in the district level. 
To quote B. Mukherjee: “The District 


Collector must continue to have a large 
share of responsibility for ensuring the 
success of democratic decentralisation. He 


will have to effect co-ordination at the 
district level, and help in securing harmonious 
working between the Development Depart- 
and the 
Between 1858 and 1947 
many new departments have grown up. The 
police state bas been turned into the welfare 
state. The constitution of our Democratic 
Republic has vested vast ‘traditional duties 
to the Government through the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. The D.M.’s 
powers and duties have also been increased 


local authorities?,” 


forthe proper implementation of the Five 
Year Plans. 

But it is a matter of great pity, pain and 
shame that the makers of the constitution 
overlooked „the importance of the office of 


M 
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the D. M. & the latter is described under the 
heading “officers” of the Goverament of the 
Union and the state. 

The D. M. plays the vital role in the 
Panchyati Raj System. “D. M. kas consi- 
derable responsibility regarding local self- 
government even after the Panchyat Act 
and the Zilla Parishad Act of 1956 and 1963 
respectively.°” He should be tactful. “He 
can also hold a press conference like a 
minister, advice workers on questions of 
Local Self Government and set an example 
of decorum aud decency in public. But he 
must be careful enough not to tread on the 


- corn of M.P.s, M.L.A.s and big lights belonging 


to his districts” “State Governments still 
believe, however, that collectors will be 
necessary for quite some time?” And “a 
state without magistratesis self contradiction 
unless it is ruled by God himself, and a 


district without a District Magistrate is Hell- 
on- Barth®.” 


l wish to conclude my erticle after saying 
a few words more. After assessing all the 
new duties and responsibilities of the D. M. it 
appears that he has no power to perform 


alone the vast and unlimited duties vested 


upon him. So a close co-operation between 
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the D. M. and the political leaders of the 
district is clearly needed, because one can not 
go without the help of the other. I conclude 
with the famous words ( with some modifica- 
tions) of the ex Prime Minister of Britain, 
Mr. Macdonald, “the tortoise which supporis 


the elephants, upon which the India Govern- 
ment rests.” 





Helps taken from :— 

1. 8.8. Kher :— An article in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika 15th August 770. 

9, Dr. K. N. V. Sastri :—The District 
Collector under the Republican Constitu- 
tion of India. (article) ed. by B. B. 
Mazumder ( Problems of Pub. Admn. ir. 
India ). 

3 Census of India +—1961, Vol-I, Part IL 
A (OR 89. 

4. Journal of Public Administration, Vol- 
VII No. 3 B. Mukherjee (July-Sept. ’61 ) 
P, 314. 

5. Dr. Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, Professor of 
Pub. Admn. Lecture 1969 Calcutza 
University. 

6. Dr. K.N. V. Sastri :-—-See ( No. 2 ) 

7. D. C. Potter :—Government in Rural 
India. article :- The Collector. 

g. Dr. K. N. V- Sastri :— See above. 





AKSHAY KUMAR DUTTA—A PROFILE 
KANAI CHATTOPDHYAY 


Bengal produced many stalwarts in the 
18th. and 19th. 
solid contribution to the Bengal Renaissance 
by and activities. 
In the last two decades of the present century 


centuries who made a 
their different work 


we have observed the birth centenaries and 
bi-centenaries of some of the past luminaries 
of Bezgal. The present year is the birth 
centenary and bi-centenary of Balendra Nath 
Tagore. and Raja Ram Mohun Roy respecti- 
vely and also the one hundred fiftieth birth 
anniversary of PanditIswarChandraVidyaegar. 
: the 
celebration of these. The same year is also 
the ane hundred fiftieth birth anniversary of 
Akskay Kumar Dutta, who played 
importent role in the Bengal Renaissance, 
though his life and work have not yet 
received much attention from scholars, and it 
does not appear tbat his birth day is being 
celebrated. Ue was also one of the makers of 
19th. century Bengal, who started his career 
as a journalist and ended his life in the same 


Arrangements are being made for 


an 


professicn. Not only that, he also entered 
the Erehma Samaj which was at the time 
among the foremost social and religious 
We should not 
forget to pay our homage to this man who 
contributed much to social and religious pro- 
gress in the 19.h. century. He was born on 
13th July, 1820 in the district of Nadia in 
Bengal. 


moyemerts in our country. 


His early education started in English 
with a missionary but as he showed inclination 
towards Christianity his father got him 


admitted into the Oriental Seminary, by far 
the best school for natives cf that time. 
Along with his normal’ studies he continued 
to learn Greek. Latin, Hebrew and German 
in the mornings and evenirgs. He had a 
natural inclination towards science. When 
he was a student a serious misfortune befell 
the family ; his father died when he was 
19 years old. He had to give up further 
studies and face life. 


At this time he met the poet Iswar 
Chandra Gupta the editor of “SAMBAD 
PRABHAKAR” and contributed some articles 
to it. At first Iswar Chandra Gupta give 
some passage of the “Englishman” to Akshay 
Dutta for translation into Bengali ior his 
paper. He declined at first but ultimately 
translated it so nicely that the elitor became 
confident about his future prospect. _ 

In the year 1839 Akshay Kumar was 
nominated to be a member of the “Tattwa 
Bodhivi Sabha”. This was the beginning of 
his good fortune. He was the Assistant 
Secretary of the Sabha fsr a few years but 
in 1850 resigned from the post, due to 
pressure of work. The tide of English 
education was on and teaching in vernacular 
had become almost out of fashion at this 
time. To resist the trend a vernacular school 
was started at Calcutta of which Akshay 
Kumar became a teacher. About this school 
“Calcutta Coutier” wrote :—“We hare been 
given to understand that a new school, having 
for its object the education of the rising 
youths in the vernacular languages of the 
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country, is about to be established in 
Calcutta, under the some 
enligbtened native Baboos”. 

The literary works of Akshay Kumar 
Dutta are too! well-known to 
enumeration here. 


auspices of 


require any 
They embrace Astronomy 
Botany, Geology. Geography, Theology and 
Philosophy. 


was entirely his own. 


The language in which he wrote 
He had to coin the 
words and to create language. Lonetellow 
tells us of the man of genius who takes hold 
of chareoal and with it scratches oa the wall 
and behold it gleams likea diamond. 80 
there lay before the inventive mind of Akshay 


Kumar Datta and the rude materials, the 
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vast masses of unshaped matter, furnished 
from the different languages with which his 
own is connected—Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi 
—and from them he created a language all 
his own. 

Ou 21st December 1843 Akshay Kumar 
accepted Brahmoism along with Devendra 
Nath Tagore. Uptill now the Brahmo 
Dharma was based on Vedanta. They believed 
in the infallibility of Vedanta. Devendra 
Nath normally did not change his belief but 
before the confident and correct logic of 
Akshay Kumar accepted and changed the 
Brahmo Dharma accordingly. Mr, Leonard 
in his history of Brahmo Samaj writes about 
“there were conflicts of 
opinion between Devendra Nath and Akshay 
Datta on the question of Vedie infallibility, 
the latter being against the doctrine of such 
infallibility. Finally truth triumphed, the 
Brahmo Samaj abjured the said doctrine”. 
The “Indian Mirror” writes : —‘Baboo Akshay 
Kumar Datta was in his? days the life and 
soul of the Brahmo Samaj’, Prof. Monier 
Williams also holds the same view. He 
writes in his “Religious Thought and Life in 


the controversy ; 


India” : —‘this journal (Tattwabodhini Patrika) 
was started in 1843, and was well edited by 
Akshay Datta, an earnest member of the 
Theistic Party -----Was himself in favour of 
the widest catholicity. He afterwards con- 
verted Devendra Nath Tagore to his fown 
views”.3 

Mainly the Tattwabodhini Patrika con- 
But Akshay 
Kumar introdaced essays on natural science, 
philosophy, history and literature in if. At 
last it contribute! articles on political and 


tained only religious essays. 


rie wrote about the exploi- 
tations by the tea-planters and the indigo- 
planters. 


social problems. 


Probably we gave our sincerest 
credit to Dinobondhu Mitra for his exposi- 
tion about the exploitation of the peasants 
by the indigo plantations, but many of us 
are not aware that Akshay Datta wrote the 
first article about them. Not only that, he 
also strcssed cn the necessity of birth control 
in that age. 

Akshay Datta contributed richly to the ` 
Tattwabodhini Patrika on: different subjects. 
But unfortunately at this time he was suffer- 
ing from cerebral troubles which compelled 
him to give up all serious work. When he 
left tho Tattwabodhisi Patrika, day by day 
its fame waned. In the words of Leonard, 
‘The journal (Tattwabodhini Patrika) is still 
in existence and flourishing but ihe most 
prosperous day of its career Was during the 
editorship of Akshay Kumar Datta when the 
number of its subscribers amounted to 400... 
evens It is also admitted by all that the journal 
has greatly contributed to the improvement 
of the Bengali Janguage”. 

When he was out of touch with the 
‘Tattwabodhini Patrika he wrote so many 
valuable books which have remained till tho 


present days the best books on the subjects. 
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taey were mainly ‘CHaRupATH’ in three 
volumes, ‘Bayava bastur Saurr MANAB 
FRAXRITIR SAMBANDHA BICHAR and a book 
oa Physics ete. But his cerebral troubles 
debarred him from any further serious 
stadies. 

He took part in social reforms too. He 
wes the joint secretary along with Baboo 
K-shory Chand Mitra, of ‘Samaj Unnati 
Brdhyaini Shurhid Samity’ ( friend’s society 
for the upliftment of society ), the president 
was Devendra Nath Tagore. We can quote 
from Kishory Chaud Mitra’s diary about the 
resolution they adopted in the Society. It 
wa; proposed by Baboo Kishory Chand Mitra 
anc esconded by Akshay Kumar Datta to 
tak= resolutions about, “introduction. of female 
edccation, remarriage of Hindu widows, 
restrictions on early marriage and abandone- 
ment cf the practice of polygamy” 


Akshay Datta’s contribution to the society 
and religion of the 19ih century was vast 
and various. It is not possible to touch on 
all the aspects of his versatile genius in this 
smaispace. After 31 years of suffering he 
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passed away on 28th May, 1886. At his 
death the “SoMpRAKASH”, a renowned Bevgali 
journal wrote :—“we lost a valuable gem, we 
are all lamenting forhim. We propose that 
the people of Bengal should try to instal a 
statue of Akshay Kumar Datta in the Senate 
House of Calcutta®’. I conclude my essay 
quotiog one of the best radical journals of the 
time, ‘The Bengalee’, “To such a man Bengal 
owes a deep debt of gratitude; his memory 
will not be forgotten , bis work will live and 
the noble example of his life will be a beacon 
to those who are struggling against adversity 
and in obscurity yet desire to serve their 


country 7.” 


a e ee ee 
l. Calcutta Courier—3:1d June, 1840, 


2, History of the Brahmo Samaj— Leonard, 


Page-90. -~ 

3. Religious Thought and Life in India— 
Prof. Monier Williams Page 492, 

4, History of tke Brahmo Sam:j—Leonard, 
Page-81. 

5. Baboo Kishory Chand Mitra’s diary. 

SoMPRAKAS — Jane, 1886. 

7. The Bengalee —June 5, 1886. 
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Indian and Foreign Periodic 


Ex President Johnson and 
Ex P. M. Wilson 


The British Labour Government did not 
like the way the Americans were .intervening 
in Vietnam. They did not come to the 


assistanee of the Americans and President 


Johnson did not like it. . Christine Eade 
writing in the Guardian weekly has given a 
account of 


humourous Anglo-American 


relations as. they developed over Vietnam. 


We quote it below. 

“When ex-President Johnson spoke about 
ex-Prime Minister Wilson his language was 
reduced to ‘the homely expletives of the 
Texas hill country’ according to a book just 
published in America, 


“The sour relationship between the two 
heads of state is outlined in ‘No Hail. No 
Farewell’ (Harper and Row) by Louis Heren, 
the ‘Times’ Washington correspondent. He 
describes the night he called on President 
Johnson at the White House in 1968. 


“Johnson despised the Socialist Prime 
Minister and made little effort to stifle his 
feelings. Mr. Heren concluded after the 
interview. ‘Wilson’s gratuitous advice on 
the need for restraint in Vietnam, and bis 
earlier insistence that only a narrow gap 
between the positions of Washington and 
Hanoi had to be bridged to bring about 
peace, reduced Johnson to thehomely ex- 
pletives of the Texas hill country. 

“When Mr. Heren interviewed Dean 
Rusk, the Secretary of State, for his book, 





he found him bitter at not getting = 
help. ‘All we needed was one regiment’, 
insisted Mr. Rusk, ‘The Black Watch would 


_ have done. Just one regiment, But you 


would not. Well, don’t expect us to save 
you again. They can invade Sussex and 
we wouldn’t do a damn thing about it.” 

But perfidious Albion has always avoided 
the costly responsibilities of gratitude. 


Importance of Religion 


Sri Shashi Bhushan Prasad Sinha writes 
in VEDANTA KESARI > 


RELIGION has been attacked from various 
quarters right from the outset of human 
civilisation. There have-been sceptics, agnos- 
tics and atheists even during the 


era. 


ancient. 
Charvaka considered the traditional 
Vedic religion to be a source of exploitation, 
He called Vedic priests imposters and ` ex- 
ploiters. Similarly, religion was looked upon 
as illusion, and opium by Freud and Marx 
respectively. © Logical positivists consider 
religious statéments to be no more than a 
meaningless jargon of words. Religion has 
often been considered: to be the source of 
many social and political ills. 
B, Russell pointed out how religion has 
been the source of tremendous troubles 
It is thus clear that religion has been un- 
sympathetically understood by many thias.ers. 


Recently 


No donbt, religion has been sometimes 
abused, ill-utilised. Wars have been fought 


in the name of religion. Social evils -(like 


a, 


oy 
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untouchability) have been practised in the 
name of religion. But all that is not the fault 
of religion. Religion far from being the 
source of any struggle and strife is a real 
As a 
matter of fact, religion is a thing which is of 
immense value. Any unprejudiced thinker 
will easily be convinced about the impor- 


bond of union among human beings. 


tance of religion. 
First let us understand what 
means and signifies. 


religion 


The term ‘religion,’ whatever may be its 
formal defiaition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, modes, urges, attributes  etc.). 
Defining religion, Waterhouse bas said: 
‘Religion is man’s attempt to supplement his 
felt insufficiency by allying himself with a 
higher order of being which he believes is 
manifest in the world and can be brought 
into sympathetic relationship with himself, 
if rightly approached’. (Tae PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPROACH TO RELIGION, by Waterhouse, 
p. 20). Waterhouse’s definition of religion 
seems to bea balanced one as it takes into 
account the important elements of religious 
phenomena, viz, faith in some higher power 
or being, the fact of emotional relationship 
and consequent satisfaction therefrom, and 
tbe external acts involved therein. 


Now, instead of stating and examining 
other definitions of religion, we may point 
out here that religion may be considered to 


be a normal and universal form of human 


«activity ‘involving a specific type of faith and 


feeling, ‘and their expression and manifesta- 


, tign in} the form of activities like prayer, 


a 

We s\hall not attempt to mention different 

phases Jand types of religion in this short 
10 
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essay. One thing deserves our special 
attention in connection with religion, We 


must learn to see the points of unity among 


apparently divergent systems of religion. 
It is these apparent differences between 
different religions that have been the cause of 
constant strife and struggle between man and 
man. Rightly did Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
the first President of India, write thus: 
‘Religion, instead of binding mankind together 
in ties of love and brotherliness, has been a 
fruitful cause of discord ana strife 
groups of men. 


between 
Time there was when there 
was not only Crusades and Jehads fought 
in the name of religion between countries 
and nations, but also persecution of indivi- 
duals who had the courage to adopt and 
follow other religions or not to conform to 
the tenets and practices of the orthodox 
within the fold of the 
(EssentraL Unrry or Antu ReEtterons, by 
Dr. Bhagwan Das; Foreword by Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad). We must grant therefore that 
Russell is on sure ground when he attacks 
religion as the source of strife and struggle. 
But, we may point out in this context tha‘ 
tho evils and illa for which religion is made 
responsible are simply casos of misapplica« 
tion of religion for selfish and petty and 
parochial isterests: 


same religion’, 


In order to guard humanity against 


abuses and mischievous exploitations 
must help men ‘to realise the essential and 
of the 
teachings of different systems of religion. 
Dr. Bhagwan Dass book (THe ESSENTIAL 
Unity vor ALL RELIGIONS ) 


mendable treatise 


we 


fundamental unity and sameness 


ig a com- 
In 
been many philosophers 


in this direction. 
fact, there have 
and thinkers during the present period in 


` 
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India who have rightly stressed the. impor- 
tance of and the need for true religion in 
human life. Man, so long as he is man, 
cannot, without religion, live a full 


happy life. 


and 


A Cure for Communalism 


Sri Prakasa writing in Swarasya (quoted 
by Tue INDIAN MESSENGER ) suggests 
religious Teaching at schools as a cure for 


communalism, He says: 


Having been educated from the age of 
ten to twenty at the Central Hindu School 
ond College in Banaras where the study of 
and 
having been at the Trinity College of the 
Cambridge University for the following three 
years, where the atmosphere was permeated 
with Christian thought and culture, where 
Grace was invariably said before dinner 
every evening in the hall where attendance 
yas compulsory, and where chapel had to be 
attended regularly, my basis for religious 
education can easily be understood and 
appreciated. I honestly feel I ama better 
man for having studied at these institutions 
ihan I would otherwise have been. 


Sanatana Dharma was compulsory, 


To me it was a matter of very deep 
sorrow that the Constituent Assembly that 
gave us the political Constitution under which 
we are functioning today, declared the coun- 
iry to be a secular State, which meant the 
abolition of all religious education from our 
educational institutions. In the wake of the 
renaissance of the later 19th century, large 
number of schools and colleges were founded 
where religion was sedulously taught. The 
Christian institutions led the way in this 
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direction, and various Hindu and Muslim 
institution followed suit. 

It was seen that students who were educa- 
ted in such schools and colleges whero «ome 
one or other religion was regularly taught 
were better in manners and in morclg thar 
those who came from institutions which were 
entirely secular, that is where no religious 
education was given. Moreover, ‘s::.dents 
from religious educational institutions iecarné 
the basic facts of their own religions yhich 
had the invariable effect ofinducing them to 
try to understand the religion of others and 
have affection and sympathy for persoue who 


did not belong to their own rsligious - 


persuasion. 


` The effect of abolishing religious ccuca- 
tion from our schools and colleges and 
stressing secularism day in and day out has 
resulted in our young men and women getting 
the idea that God was not necessary fcr man, 
and religion was a hindrance tc 
progress and well-being. In other words 
our people have been inclined to be irreligious 
and godless. The time hss now com: that 
the situation should be studied wiii: great 
care so that the evil that has erupted might 
be eradicated. 


social 


Oar leaders—both in office and o:tside— 
are constantly speaking of secularism Like 
other technical words that have got « ‘rency, 
the meaning and implication of secul ism is 
not explained, with the result that people 
give whatever meaning they like tọ it and 


under cover of it behave in a manner which - 


is positively anti-social. Secularism} if say- 
thing, should just mean that all religions are 
of equal value, and that followers ʻE all of 
them are equal citizens of the land. | 


ve 


It should further mean that belonging to 


/ 
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one religion or another can be no criterion 
for employment in any office or preferment 
in any social or economic sphere. Ié should 
not in any way mean that religion is to be 
abolished from human life, and that only the 
material side of human existence is to be 
taken into consideration, while all the higher 
values and spiritual strivings 
eliminated. 


are to be 


The object of all concerned naturally is 
that in a country where a large number of 
religions and creed exist, every effort should 
be made that there should be peace among 
„them, avd that all should live in amity and 
Tf this is the object, as 
it ought to be, then I venture to think that 
the method we have adopted is wrong, in 
fact it results in just the opposite of what we 
aim at. What I plead for is that all religions, 
or in other words the basic tenets of all 
faiths, should be taught to all in a spirit of 
mutual sympathy and understanding. There 
can be no affection between two individuals 
or two communities when they do not know 
each other. As the Bhagavad Gita says, 
“Sangast saniaavate 


mutual friendliness. 


kaawah”’—afiection is 
begotten of association—and if two persons 
“do not meeteach other, do not know each 
other, how can there be any sympathy or 
affection between them ? 


We are told that religion is a matter of 
the home. First of all, it is not so. It is 
esseatially a social matter, for it regulates 
the various functions that make for peacefrl 
social existence. If itis left entirely to th> 
home then ten to one the teaching will be of 
a narrow variety ; and instead of young folk 
being taught sympathy for followers of other 
religions, they will be taught that their own 
religion is the only true one which leads to 
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beatitude, and that all others are false, with 
the result that followers of one faith will 
regard the followers of others as unclean 
or undesirable, to be shunned rather than to 
be loved. 


To my mind, therefore, if seems clear 
that it is religious education alone that can 
sure communalism, that is, avoid the hatred 
of the followers of one faith for the followers 
of another. It is this composite religious 
education that alone can breed in our hearts 
and minds a love and sympathy for others. 
italone can give us understanding of the 
beliefs of other peoples. As matters are in 
our country, followers of one faith do not 
even know the importance of the festivals 
and the obseryances of members of other 
faiths. It is a shame that instead of such 
occasions being a joy and festivity for all, 
they have to be observed by members of a 
particular community under the protection 
of police bayonets. There is always a fear 
of riot and bloodshed. All that is certainly 
dve to a total lack of proper religious 
education amongst us. 


I, therefore, venture to suggest that in 
should 


introduce proper religious education in our 


order to cure communalism, we 


schools and colleges, and also utilize all 
avenues of popular education—the radio, the 
cinema, the public platform and the public 
I have 
no doubt that then there would be a magical 
change in the whole atmosphere of the land. 
Merely crying that communalism should go, 
that secularism should take its place, will 
lead us nowhere. We have to take practical 
steps, and I do hope that we shall do so 
before it is too late. 


press—-for this important purpose. 
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26 years of Socialism in Bulgaria 


News From BULGARIA tell us : 

Twenty-five years ago Bulgarian villages 
were very backward, indeed. The bourgeois 
rulers did not try to conceal that fact. The 
official statistics of that time provided suffi- 
cient data about the state of the Bulgarian 
village. 

What did those inquiries and data actually 
show ? ’ l 

Gf the houses 66.9 per cent were clay 
frame-houses. The rest were solid structures. 
Of all the houses 70.9 per cent had two, 
rarely three rooms. Only 43.5 per cent had 
separate kitchens, but they lacked the 
commonest conveniences, such as running 

There 

was no electric light in 72.5 per cent of the 
houses. All the poor and middle households 
stucied had no fountains in the yard. 


watez, drainage, sinks and electricity. 


The data quoted above indicate that the 
majority of the houses were built in a primi- 
tive way, without any plan or functional 
interior arrangement. The furniture was 
simple and poor. 


The socialist revolution in 1944 brought 
far-reaching and revolutionary changes in 
tha life of the Bulgarian peasants in its wake. 
Tne creation of big, mechanised highly pro- 
ductive co-operative farms, improved the 
material standard of the ‘peasants, released 
them from their hard toil in te fields and 
prcvided opportunities for their 
cultural advance. The increasing prosperity 
oi the-peasants who had become co operative 
farmers, enabled them to build big, sunny and 
comfortable houses. Within 20 years, the 
creams which the Bulgarian peasants had 
Creamed for centuries: to’ have their own 


ample 


- beautiful balcony and a 
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nice homes, were realised. More than 700,000 © 
new houses wers builtin the 5,000 village 
Le. every second house is a new on 
Generally speaking the new houses answe ` 
to the conditions and requirements of or ` 
day.. Most of them are on two floor. Ti ' 
kitshen, the bathroom, the closet and th” 
pantry are on the ground floore. The bed 
rooms and the living room are on the secor.. 
floor. The attractive appearance of t 
contemporary village house is completed by 
winding outs? 
staircase. : as 
The interior arrangement is quite moder ` d 
Spring beds, parlour suites of ant 
warcdrobes and sideboards are quite common ~ 
in the furnishing of the houses. We shou . 
also mention the wireless and television sets ` 
and the traditional ‘brightly coloured striped 
rugs, covering the floor. The kitchens are 
supplied with running water, 
household 
crockery, kitchen cupboards, ete. 


electricity, 


moderna appliances, cutlery, 


The bath- 
rooms are supplied with boilers and washing 
machines, 

The number of Bulgarian villages, l 
which 80 per cent of the houses are new a: ~} 
The new architectur. ° 
layout, the new public buildings, people’s 
councils, co-operative houses, library, clubs, 


modern is very large. 


kindergartens, shops, hotels, schools and 
sports stadiums, together with the parks anc 
the gardens, so green and cool, make th: 
villages look like lovely little towns. In 196: | 
the Government promoted 85 big well-buih 
modern villages to the rank of towns. 
Bulgarian villages are growing lovelier 
every year. A characteristic feature of the 
contemporary Bulgarian village is the 
striving for model and hygienic houses, for 
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shib a 


“hinese Menace in Middle East 


mE would think that all enemies of China 
a -e friends of India for the reason that 
€ .sv considers India to be her natural prey. 
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Referring to visits of ‘Arao guerilla leader 
Yesser Arafat and the Syrian Chief-of-Statt 
to Peking, the general wrote: “Investiga- 
tions into this matter show what greater 


importance the Chinese attach to their acti- 


vities in the Middle East. 
DESTROYED 


‘i © dias policy in the sphere of foreign 


“2-"¢8 is based on fantasies rather than “Following their 'revolutionary policy, the 


Chinese emphasise their agreement with the 
Palestinian fight and believe that Israel 
should be destroyed. 

“They hope the terrorist organisations 
‘will bring the Communist revolution to this 
area. In this respect they are mush more 
radical than the Russians,” he said. 

General Herzog said the Chinese military 
aid to the Middle East was channelled 
through the guerilla 


and South Yemen. 
fe said Israeli forces sometimes found 


Chinese weapons on captured guerillas. 
“Of course, the Russian danger 1s more 


vis. The following; excerpt from News 
0 SRAEL would show China as an enemy 
dove al, 

L AVIV.-—-Major-General Haim Har- 

“<  rael’s former military intelligence 
r has warned of the,Chinese danger in 

iddle East and said Peking hoped to 
> Communist revolution to the area via 
. cab guerilla organisations, 

1. Herzog said in a newspaper article organisations, Syria 
king wanted too see Israel destroyed 
> called for closer relations with other 
couatries which were active against 


inese danger. 


-_ 
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i | WONDERFUL CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE ! 
A GUIDE TO ASTROLOGY 
: An up-to-date Look of 


Astrology in English 
‘Written by the world famous Astro-Palmist RAJ-JYOTISHI Dr. HARISH CHANDRA SHASTRI 
‘neorporating the latest theories and 40 years of his research and practical experience on Indian 
and Western Astrology & Palmistry. 
practical or applied, mathematical and medical Astrology with 
various Dashas & Anter Dashas. Price Rs. 11/-. 


JEWEL OF PALMISTRY 


The book of Palm reading written by Shastriji in English, highly praised by all Revised & 
Enlarged 2nd Edition. Rs. 10/-. 


Available at: 


HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY 


45A, S. P. MUKHERJEE ROAD, CALCUTTA-26. (East of Hazra Park) 
PHONE: 47-4693 


it contains all facts of 
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$ 
lawlessness but only through order, good will and peace. ! | 
| a 


IF | OS 

We ARE | 

OF ONE HEART, OS 

We AREZBOUND a 

TO 
SUCCEED 


? 
i 
“Better life forthe millions can come only through sustained rd : 
work. Bengal’s large and small industries must run without interréotion 
and produce work and wealth for more and more people. Unemploy:. itt | 
can be solved only if our economy expands. Anything that hinders one | 
recovery and growth is a disservice to youth and to the future of Benga. 


j 
j 


The revolution of which Bengal and India have dreamed, is a revolution 
+ e e t ? j af 

of ideas, of attributies, of skills and of techniques. Our transformetion 
è Ya 

must flow from our own genius. It can come about not by violence or 


} 


At all times we must remember that the people are above all pexviies. 
Those who labour in the field, the factory and the office, the charming 
women, the bright-eyed children, the dynamic youth, the alert intelligéoi=ia ¢ 
and the middle class who have formed the backbone of all movements— 
these are the people of Bengal. We must not jeoparadise their intuissts £ 
in fighting for our own. P 

é 


f 


These are the qualities on which they must draw to face the present 
difficulties. The path is perilous. But if we are of one heart, and if we 
are guided by the undying heritage of Bengal, we are bound to succeed:”’ 


$ A 
, i INDIRA GAROA] 
4 ie 2 / Prime-Minister 


Covernment of West Bengal 


> -Urp 
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real as far as we are concerned, but we 
should alsa pay attention to the Chinese 
factor,” he'added. 

‘The conelusion for Israel is to develop 
its relations with all other elements in Asia 


which face the Chinese danger 


and are 
active against it.” . 
General Herzog has recently returned 


from a visit to the Far East. 
__Israel Today, Glasgow, 17-7-1970 


But such facts donot count with New 
elhi. Our diplomats run after those for 
‘iendship who kick them in the teeth. 


Those who Live on Barges 
Holland 


Many people in Holland live on the 
barges that float up and down the numerous 
waterways of Holland. The following 
account js from THe NETHERLANDS : 

There are in the Netherlands some 4,000 
miles of navigable rivers and canals. Compare 
this to the 2,000 miles of Dutch railways and 
roughly 3,000 miles of highways suitable 
for transportation, and it is easy to see that 
inland navigation plays a major role in 
Holland’s commerce. To these 4,000 miles 
add such large European arteries as the 
rivers Rhine and Meuse, which by nature 
connect Holland with a vast bisterland, and 
it explains why for its transportation of 
freight Dutch trade thinks in terms of water 
first, and then only of railroads aud trucking 
routes. | 


Q 
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Today, Holland’s inland fleet numbers 
well over 20,000 barges—some of them of- 
modest size but the great majority belonging. 
to a superclass of modern lighters. Oa board 
travel the Dutch bargemen and their families 
—people who live, work and die on the 
water, and whose joys and problems are 
bound up with their boate. The nomadic 
life seems to run in the family. For centu- 
ries, Dutch barge skippers have been a 
ruggedly individualistic breed of folk whose 
children and grandchildren, too, took to the 
water. It is a tradition, 
remains as strong as ever. 


moreover,;—~that ` 

What has chang- 
ed, though—and just as rapidly as everything 
else around us—is the technical aspect of 
inland shipping. In the 1950s, for example 
radar was introduced along the Dutch water- 
ways, allowing for night travel and the non- 
stop movement of goods in all weather condi- 
tions. Next to the old two barges, a new 
system of push-boat transportation was 
developed, whereby huge floating containers 
can be manoeuvered more efficiently with 
less personnel and at lower maintenance 
costs. The life of the Dutch barge skipper 
has lost some of its romance; he has become 
a technician. 


So rapid has been the change, that most 
Dutch inland skippers can reminisce about 
the good—or bad—old days before the barges 


were motorized and when life aboard was 
simple and very tough. 
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| comfort-crafted for growing feet, with 
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with the dash 
DOYS ANC 
girls want 






2 ghee C, 
Bata craftsmen understand young minds ©% rion 11 ae ve 
as well as they understand young feet. At me “ 
Bata Stores now, there is a whole range of l 
styles—some just like their older brothers 
and sisters wear, others ideal for school or 


play. Leave the young ones to choose. 
Whatever the shoe, you can be sure it is 
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action - packed days in mind. 
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Wayfinders 
Sizes 12-1, 2-5 
Rs 21.95, 24.95 
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Sizes 9-11, 12-1, 2-5. 
Rs 14.95, 18.95, 21.95 


Sizes 7-10, 11-1, 2-5 
a Rs 12.95, DaS 
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